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A meeting of Citizens of Philadelphia was held November, 
1840, to take into consideration the utility of establishing 
an " Asylum for the cure of Inebriates" Alexander Henry 
was appointed Chairman, and Dr. W. Darrach, Secretary. 
After a free interchange of sentiment, it was unanimously 
agreed : That the subject be laid before our citizens generally, 
in the form of an address; when Dr. W. Darrach, Isaac Col- 
lins, Townsend Sharpless, Dr. John Bell and Isaiah Hacker 
were appointed a Committee. At a subsequent meeting, said 
Committee reported, by their Chairman, the following address^ 
which, on motion, was directed to be published and circu- 
lated in pamphlet form, under the direction of the Committee. 






AN ADDRESS 

TO THE CITIZENS OF PHILADELPHIA IN BEHALF OF THE 

VICTIMS OF INTEMPERANCE. 
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Fellow Citizens: — 

We address you in behalf of the victims 
of intemperance. We ask your compassionate and 
efficient efforts for their recovery. They are afflicted 
with a physical evil — a disease of the stomach and 
of the nervous system. Had it been asked, what shall 
be done for the sick, — for the lame, — ^the deaf and 
dumb, — ^the blind, — ^the insane, — ^for those lost to vir- 
tue, — and for those even who are condemned by the 
laws ? You would have pointed, and with satisfaction, 
to your hospitals, your asylums and many kindred insti- 
tutions. These all are the fruits of christian com- 
passion, and they sustain the good name of our city. 
We ask the exercise of this compassion towards the 
Victims of Intemperance. Elrect for them, also, a 
respectable Asylum — a hiding place from their 
enemy— call it, if you please the Retreat. 

The victim himself, in his sober moments, asks for 
a place of seclusion, safe from temptations and indul- 
gence ; and he importunes to be saved from himself. 



Oh sir, said one such to his friend, IVe no more con* 
fidence in myself; thirst for ardent spirits is my strong 
enemy. Place me in some country retreat far out 
of the reach of my idol. Another of these unfortu- 
nates was before a magistrate for a public offence, 
and being asked the motive of his conduct, he re- 
plied : ^^ that I might be imprisoned and thereby sep- 
arated from intoxicating drink." How many of these 
persons are in the bosom of our families, surrounded 
by all its endearments and comforts, and yet who de« 
irtroy the peace of those once happy homes. There, 
for example, is the only son of a widow, a widow 
by intemperance. At her lap he often knelt in 
childhood and learned the prayer which many moth^ 
ers teach their children. She felt he was her hope 
and consolation ; and to self-denial upon selMenial 
she cheerfoUy submitted, in order to train him up to 
manhood. Her object was accomplished. He be** 
came to her and to his sisters an honour ; their sup- 
port and their pride. — But, alas ! he became, also, 
intemperate. — ^And sorrow came upon that family, 
more than when the hudmnd and father had fallen 
into the drunkard's grave. What shall be done for 
such a family ! The evil is not only moral but it is 
likewise physical. Look at yet another picture. 
There is a wife! Her house and children once 
diewed care, economy and comfort; and her husband 
went forth to his occupation daily with hope and re-r 
turned with pleasure. But now that home is neglected 



and disordered. For a while there was only a &Mt 
and silent suspicion. Bat, her frequent indispositions, 
her changed countenance and deportment, and the 
concealed vials about her dwelling, made it no longer 
a fi^cret. Her diildren and husband may still be 
near her ; but her aflBection for them is not so strong 
as for that whidi will deaden a craving appetite and 
the gna wings of a diseased stomach. Is there no reme* 
dy ? Again. — ^There is a husband ! His industry 
and worth gained him extensive credit among bis 
fellow tradesmen. He enlarged his business too 
much beyond his capital and his festal table was 
too often spread. The well meant offer of an occa^ 
sional glass of wine from his sideboard was too often 
made. Bankruptcy ensued, and then wine became 
his flatterer, then his master, his tyrant and his 
death. All that is left, is a cheerless remem* 
brance of a lovely family blighted in its early bloom. 
Examples need not be multiplied. The circle of do* 
mestic life, the very heart of society, contains many 
victims of intemperance— -every where and in varied 
forms: the farmer, mechanic and merchant, — the 
man of science, the minister, physician and lawyer,--^ 
the statesman, military men and office holders disturb,^ 
by intemperance, the peace of home and there^ im^ 
plant a gnawing grief, and in some instances bring 
down upon themselves the extreme penalties of the 
law. And why? Do these inebriate^ know the 
cause? Do their distressed relatives and frienda 



know it ? We answer this important question. 7%e 
common etil is a stomach diseased by alcohol. 

The stomach, by its sensation, motion and peculiar 
solvent, performs a most important office in digestion, 
and, also, exerts a controlling influence over the heart, 
lungs and brain, and through these over all the other 
organs of the body. It is the great centre of organic 
life, so that in one sense, the health of the stomach 
is the health of the human body and its disease is 
that of the whole system: yet into this important 
organ of the human body is inconsiderately or wil- 
fully poured, in place of water, cordials, beer, wine 
and brandy, which cuts short, by one half, the life 
time of thousands of unprepared immortal beings. 
Numerous indeed are the graves of the drunkards ! 

Under the healthful influence of water, the sto- 
mach's natural stimulant, the alternate expenditure 
and accumulation of the nervous power are uniformly 
sustained, and the span of human life is fully made. 
But alcohol habitually used acts upon the stomach in 
such a manner as to impair natural thirst, and eventu- 
ally natural hunger, and to produce a faintness and 
wretchedness which demands another kind of exhil- 
eration. Therefore the inebriate drinks, and he will 
drink again and again, and gradually more and more 
frequently, and stronger and stronger draughts, if lefl: 
to himself. The stomach itself has become diseased 
by the artificiarstimulant. Specimens of the drunk- 
ard's stomach are exhibited in the Pathological Cabi- 



net of Sir Charles Bell, of London, and are placed, by 
that experienced pathologist on the same shelf with 
specimens of stomachs poisoned by corrosive subli- 
mate, arsenic, nitric acid and laudanum. 

But it is not on the stomach only that alcoholic li- 
quors act. Facts are accumulated to prove that 
alcohol eventually destroys the natural barriers to 
the admission of whatever is noxious, and entering 
the blood, comes in direct contact with the liver, 
lungs and brain, and circulates through their sub- 
stance. The breath becomes alcohoUc, the fluid of 
the cavities of the brain become alcohoUc. Dr 
Kirk, of Greenock, Scotland, as quoted by Grindrod, 
examined the body of one who died of intoxication. 
^^In the two cavities of the brain, says he, we found 
the usual quantity of limpid fluid. When we smelt 
it, the odour of whiskey was distinctly perceptible, 
and when we applied the candle to a portion in a 
spoon it actually burned blue. The lambent 
flame, characteristic of the poison, played on the sur- 
face of the spoon for a few seconds.^' This fact is 
confirmed by Ogston and Hare. Magendie has found 
alcohol in the blood. Percy has obtained it by dis- 
tillation from the substance of the brain and Uver. 
In view of even these already ascertained facts, it may 
be reasonably inferred, that alcohol reaches every part 
of the body, and there produces disease by direct 
contact ; and, by its deteriorating influence on the 
lungs, destroys the vitality of the blood itself. 
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The alxnre short medical statement is made to show 
that Intemperance is a physical evil — a disease hav-* 
ing three stages ; first, a disorder merely of the func* 
tions of the stomach ; second, a diseased c(»iditi(Hi <^ 
the substance of the stomach itself; third, a diseased 
stomach with alcoholic blood and secretions. It is in 
the second stage of this alcoholic disease that the 
inebriate is craimonly cut off: and if, by strength <^ 
constitution he survives it and reaches the subsequent 
one, he ultimately becomes insane. Grindrod shows, 
by satisfactory statements, that alcoholic stimulation 
is thrice more productive of madness and idiocy than 
the most prolific of all the other causes of mental 
disorders* In these latter stages, the inebriate, in 
many instances, is beset with false perceptions of 
firightful objects of enemies and of falling walls, 
which so torment him, in his morbid and delirious 
vigilance, by day and night, that he flies to a win- 
dow, a cord, or other means and commits suicide : 
or^ in some instances, he sinks into an insensible 
state. 

In taking this physical view of Intemperance, it is 
not intended, in the least, to disturb the moral influ- 
ei9M>e of that stigma which public sentiment has wisely 
piM; upon the drunkard. 

Th0 mebriate is immwal. He prostrates his rea- 
BQn$ violates his conscience, and puts himself under the 
power of an acquired, an exclusive and a tyrannical 
appetite. His conduct is a debasing exhibition of unre- 



strained animal propensities. You may see him 
^ singing and dancing and hallooing ; or he is flinging 
about his empty bottles and ready to quarrel with 
every one ; or he has become heavy and lumpish and 
sleepy and crying out for a little more drink ; or he is 
showing himself ofi* as one wise in his own conceit 
when he can't bring forth a right word ; or he's in a 
silly weeping or at playing the goat." Persons thus 
comporting themselves^ violate public station and 
trust, endanger the state, grieve the church and em- 
bitter and ruin home. The inebriate is physically 
degraded. His face has lost its intellectual express 
sion. He cannot sustain the distinguishing rectitude 
of the human form; his limbs have the gait and 
step of premature decrepitude; he is downcast, 
totters, reels, and falls prostrate, and sometimes faHs 
where even the brute insults him. Truly the moral 
and physical degradation of Intemperance is extreme, 
and richly merits the unqualified rebuke of a virtuous 
community. Yet we must not cast off, nor turn 
with unmitigated disgust from, the victim of Intem- 
perance. He is a fellow being under disease; he 
needs a physician, and that physician requires for his 
patient such medical appliances as meet the necessity 
of the case, the most important and indispensable of 
which is a long separation firom the cause of his dis* 
ease, viz : alcoholic drink. An appropriate Retreat 
under medical supervision would meet this object. 

2 
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The utility and necessity of such an institution 
have been recently exhibited by Dr. Samuel B. 
Woodward, of Worcester, Mass., and more recently 
in a pamphlet from the able pen of one of our own 
citizens. Their appeal rests chiefly on the fact which 
we have endeavoured to expose, viz : that intemper- 
ance, when established as a habit, is a physical evil, 
calling imperatively for a repetition of the stimu- 
lant upon which it depends : 2nd, that it is curable : 
3rd, that many have been cured : 4th, that a large 
proportion of cases can be cured by one year's medi- 
cal treatment, though some cases may require a lon- 
ger time : 5th, that it is incurable whilst the practice 
of drinking is followed. In view of these facts, it is 
believed, that a large proportion of the intemperate 
in a well conducted institution would be radically 
cured, and would return again to society with their 
health re-established, their diseased appetite re- 
moved, and with principles of temperance well 
grounded and thoroughly understood, so that they 
would be afterwards safe and sober persons. 

If these be correct principles, what shall be done 
for the Victims of Intemperance in the bosom of our 
own families, and if not of our own, of those of our 
friends ? Who shall make the effort to restore these 
persons to their families ? Who can estimate the joy 
which the successful operation of such an institution 
would produce ! Let the trial be made : call a meeting 
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of all persons friendly to the project and willing to aid 
in the establishment of a Retreat for the cure of the 
Inebriate. It is believed that $25,000 obtained by 
subscriptions and donations will be sufficient to es- 
tablish such an institution, which will support itself by 
the income from the inmates. It may be found best 
to purchase a country seat in a retired situation near 
the city, and of easy access by rail road or turnpike ; 
Fifty acres might be sufficient. When necessary, let 
additions be made to the buildings for commodious 
lodging rooms, dining room, library, &c. ; the library to 
be filled with well selected books, periodicals, news- 
papers, maps, atlases, globes, and other means for in- 
struction and entertainment. There should be suitable 
means for healthful amusements, quoits, the gym- 
nasia, &c. The grounds might be variously cultivated ; 
here a flower garden, there a vegetable garden ; in 
this part shady walks, and in that, mechanical shops 
well supplied with tools. There should be, in a word, 
every thing which would render the retreat inviting 
and tend to reconcile the inmates to the necessary 
restraint and privations, as well as to employ their re- 
spective talents. On the Sabbath there should be 
suitable religious exercises, and on every day a 
reference to the Divine Blessing upon the restoring 
means. 

All the measures requisite for the entire success of 
this benevolent plan may be conducted so as to 
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soothe, purify and elevate the feelings, and to give sta- 
bility to the future conduct of the afflicted persons 
themselves ; and, at the same time, be in accordance 
with the affectionate intentions and tender solicitude 
of their dearest connexions and friends. Persons 
of the most sensitive nature would readily consent to 
a temporary separation for the sake of so great and 
permanent a good* The privation would not, afler all, 
be as great as that absence from home, and separa- 
tion from family and friends, in the case in which 
a voyage and foreign travel are enjoined on the 
invalid for the recovery of his health ; whilst the 
probability of cure of the infirmities which induced 
the sufferer to take refuge in the Retreat is far 
greater than that, for example, of the consumptive 
patient, who visits a southern climate for the restora- 
tion of his health. In the former, the watchful guar- 
dianship of relatives and the kindness of friends can 
still be manifested in numerous and almost daily 
messages and little offerings of regard, and also, un- 
der proper regulations, in visits. 

The Retreat should be under the management 
of a resident Physician, of zeal in the cause, of medi- 
cal skill and enlarged benevolence, and who by a 
naturally amiable disposition, great self control and 
experience of human nature would be able to exer- 
cise a parental influence, and obtain the respect and 
love of those who place themselves under his care. 
He would study the temperament, constitution, dis- 
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position, and the stage of intemperance of each in- 
mate. He would adopt and enforce the princi[rfe 
of total abstinence and prohibit all access to the 
intoxicating draught ; allowing only for beverage, tea, 
coffee, lemonade, water and milk. In case of sickness, 
he will be the physician ; or if desired, the accustomed 
physician of the inmate will be sent for. The nature 
and method of treatment of intemperance should be 
made known to each inmate by conversation and lec- 
tures ; and as the physical system becomes renovated 
he should be accustomed to exercise or labour. 

Such treatment, will restore a large majority of 
the cases of intemperance in which there [is no or- 
ganic disease of the liver, brain, stomach and heart, 
and other organs essential to life. 

In presenting the above brief and imperfect outline 
of a plan for a Retreat for the cure of the Inebriate, 
permit us to say. Fellow Citizens, that it is much 
needed. — ^Intemperance is a prominent evil of the 
Country. Its heart-rending effects are felt in thous- 
ands of families. The victims are among the youth 
of the land. Take them by the hand, say the 
friends of humanity ; hold these slaves of appetite 
by a moral power, by the strong persuasive influence 
of maternal-like gentleness and faithfulness. Place 
them in seclusion, out of the reach of temptation and 
away from indulgence. Show them the danger and 
inevitable ruin from Intemperance,and point their road 
back to honor, respectability and usefulness. Furnish 
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them with employment, amusement, and information ; 
and, with the blessing of a merciful Providence, they 
will be brought back within the range of moral prin- 
ciple and under the influence of reason. Keep them 
in the seclusion and under the guardianship of this 
Retreat until their alcoholic disease is removed — their 
alcoholic thirst gone — ^their alcoholic blood and secre- 
tion are used up and passed off, and until, finally, their 
vital organs have recovered their healthy condition : 
then and not till then will desire for alcoholic drink 
be eradicated and then they will be safe. Attempt 
such an Institution, success will follow, and with it 
the gratitude and repeated expressions of pleasure of 
those who have been restored to health, redeemed 
fi'om debasement, and placed, once again, in the so- 
cial rank on which they had shed perchance a lustre 
and a charm. Add such an Institution to the many 
which already grace this city and which give it a 
radiance brighter than that of spires and gilded domes. 

ALEXANDER HENRY, Chairman. 

William Darrach, Secretary. 

Philadelphia^ 1841. 
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PELLOW CITIZENS:— 

The day which we celebrate, and the circumstances unde? 
which we meet for that celebration, suggest the topic on which I wish to 
address you— the connexion of the Principles qf Temperance with Repub- 
lican Liberty, 

A crisis has arrived in the affairs of this nation ; and the question is now 
to be permanently settled, whether one people on the earth shall be found 
capable of self-government. More than half a century has passed away 
since we had a name among nations; and the leading course of events 
among us has been such, as more than to meet the sanguine expectations 
of tlie friends of republican liberty, and to disappoint the anticipations and 
the hopes of its enemies. This day beholds us as a nation more blessed 
than any other people of the world. We meet here, certain that the sun 
does not shed his beams on a single people of happier institutions ; of more 
equal laws ; of higher enterprise ; of more successful plans ; of purer free- 
dom J than our own. I may add, that on no favored spot of the globe shall 
we find higher evidence of the salutary effect of learning, morality, and 
pure religion, in giving a tone and character to national institutions, than 
ours. Still, amidst our exultations and thanksgivings, let us not be too 
sanguine; and still more, let us not be self-confident. Half a century, even 
under the happiest auspices, is not long enough to make the perpetuity and 
entire success of any political institutions certain. The most favored 
nations have risen to their elevation, by slow advances, and amidst many 
reverses ; and our own institutions, though formed in circumstances more 
auspicious than those of any other people, are not of such a character as to 
render unnecessary our vigilance, our wisdom, and our prayers to the Grod 
of our fathers, that they may be perpetuated. Political men of other nations 
early predicted our ruin ; nor have they ceased to exult in the hope that this 
iast experiment in behalf of freedom shall yet fail. The friends of des- 
potism abroad, while they have been sensible that under the advance 
of republican principles, fostered mainly by our example, the thrones of 
ancient j^ynasties tremble, still cherish the hope that our example will be 



uninooeMlbl, and that tba templa of freedom reared in the new world, will 
yet tamble into mine. 

I said that a crisis has arrived in this nation ; and probably the great 
question about the preservation of our liberty is to be settled before all those 
here present shall leave the stage of action, and sink down to the grave. — 
Some of the causes of this crisis am the following. The patHoU of the 
revolution are gone, and we are deprived of their Uving counsels, and shall 
no longer be won by their stem republican living virtues, or admonished by 
their living voice of the value of liberty. None were better qualified to be 
our guides than they; and none could better direct the vessel of state 
through the tempestuous billows of these times, than those who did it in 
the perils of the revolution . The illustrious band of patriots that composed 
the Congress of those times have gone. The last signer of the Declaration 
of Independence has gon^i. The immortal man who led our armies to vic- 
tory has gone. His compatriots in arms have also gone. That youthflil 
hero who saw our dangers across the ocean, and who left the splendors of 
the most accomplished court in Europe, to encounter the hazards of battle, 
and the privations of the tented field ; the man honored in both hemupheres 
ae the apostle of liberty, and whose name is destined to go down to latest 
times with that of our own Washington, after lingering in a most honored 
age, has also gone. The soldiers of the revolution, too, have left us. Here 
and there, indeed, a veteran lives ; but he has retired from the world. Ho 
is a man of years. He has ceased to lifl his voice in counsel ; and his 
hands have no strength for battle. To my country's shame, I blush to say, 
that he is now often found a poor man, and perhaps not unfrequently 
immured in a prison for debt. But he lingers among us, connecting the 
past generation with the present, soon destined to leave us, and to sleep 
with those who poured out their blood, like water, to purchase our freedom. 
When such men as constituted the congress of the revolution ; such men 
as declared and asserted our independence ; and such men as moulded our 
infant institutions, are cUl removed from us, the event constitutes a critU in 
the afiairs of a nation. A new generation rises up to conduct its interests ; 
and the great question is to be tried, whether they are so imbued with the 
principles of their fathers, as to be qualified to carry out their plans, and to 
rear the edifice whose foundation their hands have laid. 

After the lapse of half a century, we are not only exposed to the hazards 
which arise from the fact, that the wise counsellors of other times are 
removed, but from the inevitable changes which will take place in a nation 
during that time. At the period of our revelation, there waa « vigor of 



patriotiflm, a dignity of virtue, an elevation of arm, and a diiintereitedneM 
of soul, in every public undertaking, that was sufficient to give an impulse 
to the cause of liberty that would secure our freedom for at least half a cen« 
tury. It was a time when the corrupt and corrupting principles which may 
insinuate themselves into a state in a time of peace, were from the necessity 
of the case unknown. It was a time when the mere arts of the politician ; 
when the devices to climb into office which times of prosperity nourish, 
would be unknown. When office exposes men to confiscation of property, 
or to death as traitors, it is only those of stem virtue that will accept of it 
There never has been a course of events better fitted to nourish a race of 
lofty minded statesmen and patriots, than the times that preceded our inde- 
pendence. There never was before, an occasion so well fitted to summon 
forth all that was patriotic and pure in a nation ; to concentrate and com- 
bine all that existed of public virtue, as the war of the revolution. And it 
was done. To the amazement of the world, the deliberations of an infant 
people exhibited a profound wisdom, a stem patriotism, an acquaintance 
with the principles of government, and a knowledge of the laws of nations, 
which the legislatures formed under Solon, Lycurgus, and Numa never 
evinced, and which was worthy of those who had derived their views from 
Hampden and Sidney. But half a century makes great changes in a nation. 
Stem and lofty patriotism sometimes dies away with the occasion which 
calls it forth. In times of great prosperity, such men as Cincinnatus often 
retire from the public gaze, and a crowd of aspirants for office present them- 
selves, who would be unseen and unknown in periods of national danger. 
The very fact, therefore, exposes a people to all the dangers and corruptions 
which attend intrigues for office, and in the ardor for obtaining the prize, 
the principles of other days are forgotten. 

We are to remember also, that in our wealth and resources we are out- 
stripping all that had ever been anticipated. The most &r-sighted men of 
the revolution had not probably a glimpse of the real prosperity of this 
nation during the fifty-nine years of our political existence, which have 
now elapsed. Had it been predicted, it would have been regarded as the 
dream of political enthusiasm, or of romance. Till that period, the enter- 
prise of the nation was shut up within the comparatively narrow limits of 
the Atlantic States* The vastness of the mighty west was unknown. 
Then the sun had scarce found an opening made by the axe of the hus- 
bandman through the dense forest, to shine upon the most fertile soU of the 
world; «nd then the savage ranged those vast wilds undisturbed. But the 
independence of the nation had the effect to open all that western world to 






the entarprifle of the east ; and the nations have stood in amazement at the 
vastness of our resonrces, and at our prosperity. 

There is one source of our danger; and one indicatien of the crisis t» 
which we have arrived. The inetitutions originated by our fathers are to 
be expanded, so to speak, to meet this vast prosperity. The question now 
is, not whether our mode of government is adapted to thirteen states and 
three millions of people, for this none can doubt — but whether it is adapted 
to more than twice that number of states, and perhaps to some hundred 
millions of men — to times when several of the original states shall contain a 
population greater than that of the entire nation at the war of the revolu- 
tion. Can this mighty population be moulded so as to accord with the feel- 
ings and principles of the men of 1776 1 Can that vast population which 
is setting to our shores like the waves which beat all along our coast — that 
population reared in other lands, and bred there with other feelings than 
those of republican lilierty, nurtured where despots rule, and where stand- 
ing armies, not public virtue, defend the throne, — can that population be 
met with such an influence on our shores, as to form them to our views, and 
fit them to sustain and love the institutions which our fathers have left us 1 
Are our institutions so framed as to meet the conflicting interests of the 
north and the south ; of the east and the west ; of our own native born citi^ 
zens and of foreigners who come and mingle with us ; and to mould the 
mighty mass into attachment to the principles which we celebrate by the 
observance of this day 1 

Permit me here, to advert to anocher source of danger to our institutions 
to which our prosperity has given rise — a danger to which our attention is 
particularly directed by our peculiar mode of observing this anniversary. I 
allude to the dangers to our liberty which arise from the prevalence of 
intemperance. ' This danger arose from the fact, that cot less than 300,000 
of our countrymen were intemperate — a large part of whom were the sinew 
and strength of the nation ; from the fact, that not fewer than 30,000 were 
annually conveyed to the grave by this vice— a number greater than war 
and the pestilence has ever swept annually from our land ;— from the fact, 
that this vice consumed not less than $100,000,000 of our wealth annually, 
a sum greater than all the expenses of our government, our schools, and 
our religion ; from the fact that all the living victims of this vice were dis- 
qualified by it from exercising properly the elective franchise, that it broke 
down in every man's heart all the principles of virtue and true patriotism ; 
unfitted him for making laws, or dispensing justice ; and thus spread over 
tb« land a host of men alike unfit for the cabinet, the senate, or the field ; 



lAikt^ disqualified from aiding in the oounaelB of the nation, and for extend- 
ing happiness in the endearments of home. 

The danger arose, further, from the fact that the vice was connected with 
all our festivities, and with all our national customs. Friend met friend, and 
foe met foe when to be reconciled with the glass of poison, and the deadly 
draught was connected with all the pledges of friendship, and all the tokens 
of reconciliation and love. Even this day— a day which of all others should 
be turned to sober thought, and inflexible purposes of patriotism, and lofty 
expressions of gratitude- had become almost a day of national riot and dis- 
sipation. The day should be observed. Each returning light of this mom* 
ing should be hailed with joy by millions of hearts bursting with emotions 
of patriotism and thanksgiving ; and the day should be consecrated to the 
sacred remembrance of our fathers' toils, and sacrifices, and blood ; and to 
the strengthening of the purest principles of attachment to republican free- 
dom to the end of time. But how can these objects be promoted amidst 
scenes of intemperance and disorder 1 Rome had her Saturnalia^ opening 
once a year on the republic the floodgates of licentiousness ; and our coun- 
trymen were fast converting the birthday of our freedom into similar scenes 
of riot and corruption. It seems almost to have been forgotten, that God, and 
not Bacchus, achieved our independence ; that God, and not Bacchus, raised 
up that immortal man, and nerved his arm in battle, and inspired his mm<^ 
with wisdom, who conducted our armies to victory, and the nation to inde- 
pendence and peace. And one effect was, to spread intemperance and 
licentiousness, as with the burning ravages of an open volcano over, the 
land. Another effect was, that the wise, and the virtuous, and the truly 
patriotic, were driven from these celebrations. For how could they join in 
the observances which were to be scenes of intemperance 1 And how could 
they whose bosoms swelled with the remembrance of the times which tried 
men's souls, unite in celebrations whose only end seemed to be to give up 
the nation to disorder 1 The proper observance of this day is designed to 
recall the memory of the stern and lofty virtues of our patriot fathers — and 
this purpose is not toell accomplished over the sparkling howl. It is to recall 
the memory of their privations, their toils, and their flowing blood in battle 
— and this purpose is not toeil accomplished when reeling amidst the orgies 
qf Bacchus. It is an insult to the memory, and a scorn of the virtues of 
the illustrieus dead, to connect this day with scenes of universal dissipatioiL 
This day should be passed in confirming attachment to the institutions of 
our country ; in looking over all the land, and surveying its great intejwiti i 
in teaching our childxen what led to independence, how it was gaiiMdj and 
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what wera th« piinciplM of our fathen, and what tht geniiu of our inililv- 
tiona— ami thi§ purpose cannot be weil aeeompluhed over thefuJU JUtwing 
howl. It should be ao paaoed as to recall the memory of their confidence in 
GK)d, when in congress assembled, our fathers appealed to " the Supremo 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of their intentions/' and solemnly pub- 
lished and declared that these united colonies '^ are, and of right ought to be 
free and independent statesi" and when " with a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, they mutually pledged to each other, theit 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honors," — and thit purpoae eannoi be 
aceompliaked amidst the hoarse brawl of dissipation and the sound <if 
revelry. Deeply impressed with these truths, we have assembled to obseive 
this day in a manner, we think, in accordance with these purposes, and 
with a firm resolution to do all in our power to stay the progress of inftem- 
peranco this day in the land. 

Such are some of the perils that encompass us. It was with the utmost 
difiiculty that our independence was at first achieved, and our union fono- 
ed. It was with the utmost hazard even when our numbers wove small, 
and our extent limited, and our capital and credit in embryo ; when our 
boundless enterprise had scarcely commenced; when public virtue was com- 
paratively pure ; when few of those great questions of national collision 
which now agitate the people had arisen ; when office was a post of danger, 
and when the very pressure of circumstances almost made men patiiotic; 
it was then with the utmost difficulty that our union was formed. Han- 
cock, and Samuel Adams, and Sherman, and Franklin, and Washington, 
then were at the helm of aifairs'; and it was with tremblizig hand that those 
patriots " launched upon the untried deep *, and perhaps not one of the pat- 
riot band died in full and certain hope that our experiment would be suxe." 
The dangers of the nation are not pasL The crisis is not over. " Dark 
clouds environ our horizon now, and rocks and quicksands are about our 
way. Powerful elements in the land are in commotion. It is not the brsn- 
thing of the zephyr, or the gentle undulations of the lake, to prevent stag- 
nation ; but the elements of a storm are all around us. Amidst rival inte- 
rests, and conflictiDg passions, and the strifes of ambition, and the jealou- 
sies of party, and the loosing of morals, and the prevalence of vice, and the 
appeaUi of disorganizeis, and the ravages of intemperance : the great ques- 
tion is to be settled, whether there is virtue enough in the nation to preserve 
it, whether the love of pore republican liberty can be maintained, whether 
vice can be amsted ; and whether the principles of confidence in Ood 
whioh conducted our Others to freedom, and which were laid at the fbunr 



datian of our inititiitionB, still linger and live in the nation with anfficittit 
power to mert the threatening evils. 

Let us then, enquire for a few moments, what is necessary to meet the 
crisis, and perpetuate our institutions. Without dwelling at length on 
these points, I shall just enumerate a few things which have become settled 
in regard to our prosperity, and our existence as a nation. 

(1.) Perhaps one of the first elements in the idea of republican freedom 
is, that of the right of the people to a fee simple in the soil. It is evident 
that without that, liberty never has existed, nor can it exist a moment. 
Where a man is dependant wholly on others ; where he has no right in the 
soil which he cultivates ; where he cannot look abroad upon the land and 
■ay " it is mine ;" where his time, and services, and influence are at the com- 
mand of another, independence of thought and action must be banished. 
The spirit of a man is broken who is thus dependent ; and an influence can 
be put forth by those above him, utterly unfavorable to republican liberty. 
Despotic nations vest the title to all lands in the sovereign, and parcel them 
out in large portions to .the immediate dependents on the crown. In few, 
perhaps in no despotic nation, is the right of the mass of the people to the 
fee simple of the soil, recognised. The very image and definition of slavery 
is, where men have no such rights, and where their time and services are 
entirely at the command of others to cultivate for them the soil. Rome 
enjoyed liberty, when the lands which were conquered were parcelled out 
to the people. Europe was despotic just as long as all the lands were 
claimed by monarchs, and conferred only on the immediate dependents of 
the crown. The feudal system contemplated a vast amount of lands given 
to a baron, while the mass of the people — a mighty mass of uncultivated 
mind and subdued physical power — was made subject to the will of the 
feudal lord. The progress of liberty in Europe, as far as Europe has 
enjoyed freedom, was marked precisely, by the advancing'claims of the peo- 
ple to a right in the soil, and by the elevation of the laboring mass to pro- 
prietoiahip in the land. When in the progress of events the people secured 
in aof measure such a right; when the condition of vassalage was changed 
into that of independent husbandry, a nation put on the aspect of freedom. 

It is remarkable, that just as this change of things was produced, and 
these rights understood, and extensively recognised, God opened the eyes of 
the European nations in this vast western world. Here all was wild, and 
firee. No feudal lord had laid claim to this land ; no monarch had paioelled 
it om among his dependents ; n& warrior among his followers. To the men 
who had kamed that civil liberty and independence was based on thu right; 
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10 the men who had struggled long and hard for It in Europe, but in nationa 
too densely settled to give ibll play to this great principle^ God spread out 
this Tast, this &ir, this rich land. He bade them cross the ocean. . He bade 
them ascend these streams, and climb these hills, and build their habitationa 
where they pleased in these vales, and traverse these prairies, and fell these 
mighty forests, and take possession of it all, for freedom. He bade them 
penetrate the vast forests, and cultivate all these vast domains as the land 
of liberty«<~the land where the obscurest man might be a possessor of the 
90\\ and the humblest not be subject to the will of a feudal lord. Go, tread 
these lands and cultivate them as your own. Look abroad upon them with 
the feeling of conscious independence, and say they are mine. For them I 
owe fealty to no earthly monarch ; and for them I am bound by no earthly 
service to any mortal. To God alone I owe allegiance for this soil, and 
man may not interpose to wrest from me the avails of my toil. Here, my 
f<dlQW citizens, are the elements of our freedom. Here is, perhaps, tha 
prime source of that conscious independence which swells the bosom of the 
American people, and which serves to distinguish us from most of the 
nations of the earth. And here is laid the foundation for the noblest feel- 
ings of liberty, and the loftiest enterprises of independence. But O, that 
uU my countrymen were thus free; and that all the millions who cultivate 
the soil of this vast country, could lift their hands and eyes to heaven to-day 
and say, we are all the children of freedom 1 God grant that the tiine may 
soon come, when these elements of liberty shall be recognised every where i 
and when the colored men, and the white men, all over the world, may alike 
aay, " our time, and our labor, and the soil on which we tread, is our own." 
(2.) Connected with this right of fee simple in the soil, is another 
€lement in our freedom. It consists in securing to us the avails of our hon* 
est industry. Let this be secured, and men are, and will be free. Let them 
labor, knowing that the avails of their labor are secured to them by the laws; 
that all the gciins of toil, and enterprise, and hazard upon the ooeaii 
and the land, will be their own, and they are free. Let their time liot be at 
the disposal of another ; let them be free from excessive taxation imposed 
by others ; let them be at liberty to tax themselves ; let their bosoms swell 
with the consciouanessthat all which they gain is their own ; let their morn-i 
isg hours, and their evemng toils, be gladdened by the idea that they labor fo]^ 
their wives, and children ; that they may embark in any lawful enterprise 
unmolested — and toil in it as long as they please— and they are free. Yoa 
gllFe a spur to industry which no voice of a tyrant can check ; you summoii 
Ibrth the spirit of enterprise, to be rebuked by no perils on sea or land ; yoi^ 
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tall ibrtii aH the powdn of body and mind into heidthliil and virtuottl 
action. 

To maintain oiklr liberty, it is needfhl to secure independent industry. Ati 
idle man is an enemy to the republic — and in public judgment shouid be so 
regarded. An industritma m^n^ in any honest caUing^ is thejriend of th6 
republic — and the public judgment will regard him as such. ^' He that will 
not work neither should he eat;'* and any device, which goes to summon forth 
the sober industry of the nation, and to secure the avails of that industry 
to the laboring citizen, is a plan that lies at the basis of our freedom. Every 
plan or course of conduct, that goes to free men from the necessity of toil ; to 
create an .order of useless drones ] to amass so much wealth as shall free 
our sons from the necessity of industry ; or to encompass ourselves with so 
much of the pride and pomp of lulcury, as to produce idleness, effeminacy, 
and dissoluteness of manners, is a plan that tends to subvert our institu- 
tions, and lay tbe proud fabric of liberty in the dust. Make every man in' 
dustrious in an honest calling, and you secure our independence-^you shut 
up the floodgates of vice and crime — ^you compel men almost of necessity^ 
to be virtuous — you stop the progress of dissoluteness, and licentiousness \ 
and you disappoint the hopes of every man of ambition, who might seek to 
overturn our liberties. For the enemies of your country^ are the idle and 
the dissolute. And if our liberties ever fall^ it will not be by the armies of 
distant nations. It will not be by the proud navies that may ravage our 
■coasts. It will be by nourishing in our own bosom, the sons of idleness and 
profligacyf by suffering a race of men to swarm upon the land without « 
profession ; without a plan of life ; without a disposition to labor ; without 
honesty, honor, or religion. And when oUr cities and our villages shall 
pour forth such a population as Rome had, the Cataline Will not be want^ 
ing to marshal these forces, and raze the foundations of our freedom to thd 
dust. 

(3.) A third thing necessary to the preservation of out freedom, is the 
diffusion of intelligence. I speak not of a few only who should be learned, 
but of the mass of mind. It has become one of our axioms^ that our liberty 
is based on the intelligence of the people. A man who eannot read, is a 
being not contemplated by our constitution. A man who is not qualified in 
some measure, to understand his own rights, is a man not fitted to the 
genius of our institutions. The mass of mind is to be elevated. The peo- 
|>le are to be informed. Common schools are to be established all over the 
nation. The schoolmaster is to be abroad, and humble as bis ofilce may 
leem, he may be the very man that is tof save the nation. Place the intelii- 
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gent and virtuoui Kboolmastei^-^hough unknown to fame—in all your vii- 
lages, and netghborhoods ; in all your cities ; and almoat at every corner of 
the fltreet ; and you place tliere a sentinel of freedom, better, lar better, than 
an officer of justice, or a portion of a standing army. 

Our main interest to-day in this point, is its political bearing. And no 
man can be blind to the fiict, that the demagogue, and the wily pditidan, 
and the unprincipled intriguer, would desire to close all your school honsee , 
and arrest every where the cause of education. The man of ignoranee, is 
just the man to be the subject of imposture, and to be made the tool of party. 
And the struggle would become, not a healthful struggle for liberty and pat- 
riotism, but a struggle for party power, and the domination of an unprinci- 
pled leader. But scatter the lights of education every where, and you shield 
our liberty. Jeflferson said truly, that the man who made two blades of grass 
grow where but one grew before, was the benefactor of his country; and, in 
like manner, he who opens a school house in some sequestered vale of igno- 
rance, or in a wretched alley, is a man who evinces a soundness of political 
wisdom of which statesmen have been often destitute, and is a benefiictor of 
his country. 

(4.) A fourth thing indispensable to the preservation of our liberty, is the 
previflence of sound public and private morality. At all times nece ss a ry fbr 
the prosperity and happiness of an individual, or a nation, it is pre-eminentlj 
so here. Our institutions are all based on the supposition of the prevalence 
of sound morality, and the omnipotent virtue of public opinion. There is 
not one of our institutions that is not shaped on the 8upposition,*that soand 
morals would prevail, and that is not to be sustained by that alone. There 
is not one that has any safeguard but that. Oriental despots issue their 
mandates to be executed at once by the power of the sword. Monarchs thai 
stand independent of the will of the people, encompass their thrones with 
standing armies, and the throne stands firm only while thus environed. An 
army in Europe, may be necessary to secure the execution of the laws ; 
here, the same army would be fatal to the rc])ublic. No independent set of 
men, here, make the laws ; none dare to dictate to the mass of mind by any 
hereditary title, or right. The voice of the people is heard in the halls of 
legislation ; is echoed on the benches of justice ; and the public voioe 
executes the laws of the land. There is not on earth, a more sublime and 
elevated spectacle, for example, than the firm and inflexible bench of justice, 
the Supreme Court of the United States ; or than the moral power which 
goes forth firom its decisions ; without arms ; without noise ; and witbovl 
opposition ; to direct the actions of men, and of states, to the very remoteet 
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part of the lepobtic. And there is not in this nation, a school, a college, a 
seminary; a court, a bank, an association of men, that is not based on the 
presumption, that a state of sound morals will exist in the nation, and that 
elevated integrity is the very safeguard, the life-blood of the republic. The 
man without principle, then, is our foe. Be he in high or low life ; be he 
rich or be he poor.; be he clothed with office, or be he a voter simply at a 
ward election ; he is the enemy of his country; and a more direct and deadly 
enemy, though less mighty, than all the armies of Europe can be ; — ae the 
poisonous worm at the heart of a tr3e, b a more deadly enemy to its growth 
-«emall as he may be — ^than all the storms and winds of heaven. 

(5.) A fifth thing indispensable to the perpetuity of our freedom, is a due 
respect for the laws of the hnd. Our ^axiin here, Is, that the laws must 
reign; and the majority must govern. Neither by standing armies, nor by 
a mob — whose existence and doings would be equally fatal to liberty — are 
we to be governed. The great principle, unknown in ancient times, that 
the will of the majority is to govern, is perhaps the fundamental principle 
of this republic. The friends of despotism are laboring to establish the 
maxim, that the will of an individual, is to be the rule, to which the mass of 
mind is to be subject. Ancient dynasties were founded on the maxim, that 
the decisions of a successful military chieftain were to constitute the law ; 
modem dynasties, in the maxim, that that law is to be sought in the will of 
a hereditary prince, be he a wise man, or be he a fool. Between these views 
and our own, is the great struggle on the subject of the government of man- 
\iad. Our views are settled ; and they are proclaimed to the world. They 
were solemnly adopted by the little band who came to Plymouth. Before 
they landed on that rock, where they were to lay the foundations of this 
mighty empire, they entered into a social compact, where this was the lead- 
ing principle, that the will of the majority was to be law. It was a princi- 
ple, till then, never fully acted on ; never formally recognised in legislation. 
They adhered to it ; they acted on it ; they insisted on it as indispensable 
to their rights. When they could no longer secure it by fair and just 
representation ; when the British people claimed the right of taxing them 
without their consent, they resisted. It was but carrying out the principle 
which had been adopted before the Plymouth colony landed ; and Divine 
Providence now so ordered it, that it stood forth &ir and bright as the sun 
in the heavens, shedding its beams across the ocean and through the world, 
that the will of the majority fairly represented, should be law. In this west- 
ern world, it was to be held as firm as the granite of our everlasting hills; 
and was to be laid at the foundation of all our institutions. The decUura- 
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tim of independence pTodaimed it to all nationi; the war of the revD« 
lution proclaimed it ; the eloquence of the revolationary congrees proclaim- 
ed it ; the thunder of the cannon proclaimed it in battle ; the dying groans of 
patriots proclaimed it; and the shouts and paeans of victory proclaimed it to 
the wide world. To-day, we with our countrymen proclaim it; and it is the 
living sentioient in the bosom of every true American citizen, that the 
law, the expressaed will of the majority, is to rule. 

And it must be so. We have too grave interests ever to be settled by the 
flnetaation of a mob. Our great concerns cannot be thrown on that heav- 
ing and restless sea. Never yet was there a nation where the people had 
so great questions to settle, as here. The north and the south by natvre 
have been thrown into rivalship, a|^d the difference of interests, and popu- 
lation, and character, produce a constant tendency to alienation and hostili- 
ty ; the conflicting interests of commerce and manufactures, the question 
of peace and war; the great interests of public education, of morality, and 
religion, are all intrusted to the guardianship of the people. It is not 
enough that principles in regard to them are once settled and determined. 
£very thing here is to be examined, and re-examined. There is a tenden- 
cy to re-investigate all that has at any time been supposed to have been ee* 
tablished ; a restlessness, a feverish excitement, growing in part out of the 
eiroumstances in which we are placed, and in part from the peculiar nature 
of the population which the heaving waves, and agitetions of the old world 
have cast upon these western shores. — It is not sufficient, therefore, that 
these have been settled principles of policy, and of morals at any one period 
of our history. In each succeeding generation, and almost in each yearj 
these subjects will be re-examined, and these grave questions come again for 
didsion before the people. — It cannot be done by a mob. It cannot be 
done by popular excitement. It is to be done by public virtue ; by a res- 
pect for the laws; by intelligence; and by saturating the community with 
the principles of stern and lofty patriotism. 

(6.) A sixth thing on which the preservation of our liberties depends is, the 
just exercise of the right of suffrage. Such is the genius of our institutions, 
and such the the strifes of party, that it is to be a settled maxim in this land, 
that all have a right to vote. Not only our native bom citizens, but all the 
foreigners that may choose to come among us, will claim, and will exenase 
this power. Of this, we do not complain. The remark which I am mak- 
ing is, that our liberty depends on the intelligent and virtuous exercise of 
this right. Our children should be trained to it; and the foreigner, we 
lihouM meet on our shore, with the smile of welcome, and the hand of kind* 
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nefs, imd endeavor to imbue him with the true spirit of ouf institutioBft 
On all sidefi, in all cities, towns, villages and families, there should arise ft 
set of institutions designed to secure and extend the full benefits of the 
elective franchise. Every independent, and well conducted newspaper does 
it. Every copy of the constitution that is circulated does it. Every copy of the 
^'Federalist'' that all our booksellers can distribute docs it. Every Bible that 
you circulate does it. Every common school that you can establish is doing 
just so much to defeat the plans of cunning and intriguing office seekers. 
But let the right of suffrage be connected with ignorance ; with mad and raging 
passion; with the mere excitement of party j with taverns and dram-shops ; 
and we may soon bid "farewell, a long farewell to all our greatness." Lei 
the intelligent and the virtuous abandon the polls, and we abandon the ark 
of our liberty. Every virtuous man is bound to vote always, by all, his love 
to his own principles ; by his love to his family ; by his love of country ; by 
his love of intelligent freedom every where; by the memory of his father's 
blood ; and by his higher obligations to heaven. 

(7.) A seventh thing requisite to maintain our liberties, is to cultivate 
the spirit of our fathers in regard to the defence of our rights. Not the love 
of war in itself— for they loved it not, and sought it not, while forbearance 
was a virtue ; not the love of military glory, and the pomp and circum- 
stance of battle, for the sake of conquest — for we have territory enough, 
and need not seek to enlarge our boundaries ; but the iirm and manly 
spirit of 1776, when men were willing to lay down their lives in their coun* 
try's welfare. Much as every virtuous min J must abhor the common prin- 
ciples on which wars have been conducted; deeply as the heart must be 
pained at the recital of battles and the tales of blood ; and earnestly aa 
every lover of his race must desire, that the time may come, when nations 
shall learn war no more, yet the principles of our fathers on this subject we 
must cherish as indispensible to freedom. We hold a trust for countless 
millions to come after us ; and a trust for mankind , and no ruthless hand 
of an invader may wrest it from us. In defence of that trust, if need be, we 
should be ready to tread the field of battle, and to lay down our lives. One 
of the leading lessons which we are to inculcate in our children is, that thui 
charter of freedom is not to be wrested from them. They are to hold it, even 
in the grasp of death ; and against a world in arms. American freedom is to 
be defended, by the best blood and treasure of the nation ; and by all th« 
aids which the God of nations has put so lavishly in our power. 

X fear, indeed, that there may be some danger in this nation, of* directing 
$he attention too much to military renown. There may be on this anniver- 
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•Mj too excliiii?o attention betttowed on tlie deeds of the fevolbtioii. 
There may be too maeh reference to carnage and to blood. We ahoold not 
nndervaloe the eervioei of thoee lofty minded men; and we should never 
forget the acenee at Lexington, and Trenton, and Brandywine, and Sara- 
toga, and Yorktovrn. But there may be danger of overlooking the compaxa* 
tively tranquil scenes where the master spirits of the revolution thought, 
and deliberated, and laid the plan of independence. In the State House, in 
this city there was more, far more, to attract the eye, and to fill the mind 
with admiration — ^more that was lofty in intellect, pure in patriotism, ele- 
vated in devotion to country, and grand in conception, than there was in any 
battle of the revointion ;— more, far more, than was at Leuctra, or Marathon, 
or Pharsalia, or Waterloo. There is a glare and glitter about military glory 
that dazzles the eye ; but it is an admiration rather fitted for monarchies, 
than republics. Our glory lies in the peaceful scenes of agricttltnre and 
the mechanic arte ; in our schools and churches, and lyceums, in the wisdom 
of our counsels, and in the native grandeur of our magnificent scenery, 
rather than in the laurels of the conqueror, or the garmente of the warrior 
rolled in blood. 

(8.) I add, that our defence lies in the protection of the God of heaven. 
So our fathers felt ; and so every sober minded man must feel. Grod is the 
sovereign of the nations. His own right hand conducted us to freedom ; and 
his holy arm hath gotten for us the victory. Never was divine interposition 
more manifest, than in the war of independence ; never more signal than 
since. Our safety lies still in his hands. Our liberty is to be secured by the 
prevalence of the fear of his name ; his love ; lus worship ; lus laws ; and by 
those great moral principles which a consciousness of his sovereignty, alone 
can originate and perpetuate among a people. A nation of atheiste could 
not be long free. The sentimente of atheism are incompatible with lib- 
erty. Once it was tried— tried in the most intelligent, and refined nation in 
Europe. The result was seen in the groans, and gore, of millions. A nation 
bled ; and from the awful horrors of the scene, refuge has been sought in 
the arms of monarchy. One thing is true, we know no such liberty as that 
founded on the prevalence of atheisn. Our fathers knew it not ; our insti- 
tutions know it not; and with it our freedom could not exist. Our inde- 
pendence was commenced in the fear of God ; it is to be perpetuated in 
the same way, or not at all. 

It only remains, now, that I ask your attention to a few remarks on the 
bearing of the principles of temperance on all this. We have felt in com- 
mon with 1,500,000 of our fellow citizens, that the preservation of owr 
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KbertiM, and all our immunities depends on the prevalence af the sound 
principles of abstinence from all that intoxicates, and makes mad the brain* 
And feeling that intemperance has made more enlistments to its ranks on 
this day than any other in the year, we have chosen to observe this anniver- 
sary on the principles which we conceive to be in accordance with the sober 
and virtuoos tendencies of our institutions. 

Our liberty depends on the exclusive possession by the people of the 
fee simple to the soil. Yet who can long be secure of this, but the men of 
temperance 1 Is it not every where known that the habits of intemperance 
tend to the loss of that right j and that an intemperate man soon ceases to 
be a freeholder ? Do not titles, and deeds, pass soon into the hands of others, 
when this vice seizes with a giant's force a man 1 And does not many a 
&rm, cleared and cultivated when the man was a sober man, many a farm 
necessary to the welfare of the man and his family, pass every day firom the 
hands of the drunkard into the hands of the already rich. 

Our freedom rests on securing the avails of honest industry. The man 
who will not work, I repeat, is the enemy of his country. But what is the 
efifect of intemperance 1 Can any one be ignorant that it spreads idleness , 
every where 1 That every man who is intemperate, becomes of course an 
idle man 1 And can any one be ignorant that this vice, mere than all 
others, exposes a man to the certainty, that all his property will be wrested 
iirom him ? The avails of former industry, where do they go when a man 
becomes intemperate 1 To the dram seller ; to the tavern keeper ; to the 
manufacturer of poison, thus living upon the avails of the^toil>of their neigh- 
bors ; sustained in the destruction of the estates of others; and rioting on 
the spoils which they have secured by spreading the causes of temptation, 
and pouring forth poison to destroy the intellect and the moral sense of tha^ 
community. The avails of toil thus pass into other hands ; intemperance 
produces idleness and the loss of property ; and thus strikes a blow at the 
very pillars of our liberty. 

Our freedom depends on the prevalence of intelligence. Bnt is any man 
ignorant that the mass of mind cannot be enlightened unless that mass can 
be kept within the bounds of soberness % Can any one be ignorant that ft 
common school cannot be kept up in an intemperate neighborhood, and that 
the pxcnralence of this vice would break up all the lyceums, and institutes, and 
colleges, and seminaries, in the land 1 

Our liberty depends on sound morality, and who can be ignorant that this 
m dependent on the prevalence of the principle of temperance 1 Already It 
is aflCiiitiiifiBd that-not less Hban. nina-teoths of all the ciimei in this natim 
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proceed ftom thii vice. Oni jaile, and our court roome, and our penitenCU' 
nee, and our alms houses, are all filled with those who have been led to 
crime and poverty, and debt, by this single vice ; and but for this, you might 
at once pull down three-fourths of all your prisons; save yourselves more 
than three-fourths of your taxes that are now demanded to sustain the ad* 
ministration of justice ; convert half your splendid palaces for the poor, to 
manufactories or eollrges*, and almost proclaim a general jail delivery 
throughout the land. 

Our liberty depends on the preservation of the laws. But what are the 
materials of a mob 1 Who compose the class of men who set the laws at 
defiance 1 Who are the men whose passions can be inflamed, and whose 
feelings excited, and who can be hurried into the violation of the laws, and 
the destruction of property, of peace and life 1 Such sober men as marched 
in the armies of our independence? H^o. The victims of intemperance, 
with passions already inflamed by the burning poison. And where are 
the subjects of riots, and the materials of a mob to be found ? On the &rm 1 
In the workshop 1 In the counting room 1 By the fireside 1 In the place of 
education and prayer 1 No. They are to be found in your dram shops ; they 
are in the bar-rooms ; they are in the vicinity of the thousand, and ten thou* 
sand tavemsj fountains of poison, that have been located in your dtiesi 
and throughout the land. 

Our liberty depends on the the preservation of the just exerdse of the 
right of sufirage ; and that depends on temperance. Is a drunkard qualified 
to vote 1 Is he whose reason is dethroned, and who in fact is a madman, 
fitted to act soberly in regard to the great question of qualification for of> 
fioe 1 Can he take large and just views of his country's interest, and of the 
real fitness of man to advance those interests 1 Who, will entrust his pecu- 
niary afifairs to a drunken lawyer ; who, his lif^ in the hands of a drunken 
physician ; who, his soul in the keeping of a drunken clergyman 1 And 
how can we trust the interests of proper selections for office, in the hands of 
drunken voters'? And, yet here perhaps is the very concentration of all the 
perils of our republic Are there no dram shops established and fostered, 
designed to bear on elections ? In the vicinity of the polls, are there no foun- 
tains of poison and of cursing, open at the expense of candidates for ofifoe. 
to secure voters 1 And what is the purpose, but to bewilder the intellect ; to 
prevent the exercise of sober judgment j and to secure the influence of a 
man in directing the afifairs of the nation who is unqualified to manage his 
own 1 Plant a dram shop near all the polls; open a fountain of poison, ao- 
cessable to all men ; invite men to drink freely, and you destroy the indepenr- 
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^ence of tbeir thinking, and the sobernesi of their action. Let the great inte- 
rests for which blood flowed freely at Lexington and Banker ^1, become in- 
trusted to a nation of drunkards ; and what the result will be who can doubt 1 

Our liberty depends on the readiness to defend our institutions with our 
treasure ; and, if need be, with our blood. But who can defend these great 
interests in council, but he who is temperate ? Who, in the legislative hall, 
can be qualified to take large views of the constitution, and of the country, 
but the man of temperance 1 I know that an unnatural fire is often kin- 
dled in a man's soul by the aid of stimulus. I know that a man may some- 
times add brilliancy to his imagination, and fire to his eloquence by this un- 
natural excitement. But I know too^ that it is unnatural, and is temporary, 
I know that it will extinguish ultimately, the fires of real genius, and 
paralize the arm of power ; and destroy the most mighty intellect. Is there 
a tongue so eloquent, that the demon of intemperance cannot make it 
dumb 7 Is there an intellect so gigantic that it will not paralize it 1 Is there 
a heart so rich and noble that it will not destroy it 1 Is there a frame so 
godlike, and so manly, that it will notlay it in the dust 1 Gro, and walk 
in the grave yard attached to any capital in the world, and ask of the cold 
monument over the graves of the dead, who slumber there 1 Could the 
■till and solemn marble speak, in how many cases would it say, here lies a 
man whom God had blessed with rich native endowments, whose tongue of 
eloquence b still in death, and whose fires of genius are for ever quenched, by 
the indulgence in the intoxicating draught. Had John Hancock, and Sam- 
uel Adams, and Roger Sherman, and Benjamin Franklin, been intemper- 
ate men, where to-day would have been the record of our freedom 1 

And who can defend our great interests in battle, but the man of temper- 
ance *i Ancient Rome became the mistress of the world. But it was be- 
cause her soldiers, unacquainted with the intoxicating draught, were 
fitted to toil, and, who thus capable of fatigue and hardships, car- 
ried the eagle around the world. Alexander the great would have 
established his empire permanently over the nations which ^he had 
subdued, had he been a temperate man ; but he died in the vigor of life, 
a drunkard. Had Washington been intemperate at the age of twenty, 
where had been our liberty 1 The single fact of the want of temperance 
in one man would have changed the destiny of this nation, and perhaps, of 
the world. And who shall lead forth your armies again, if ever needful, 
which God forbid, to the field of blood 1 Stake the interests of this nation, 
in the movements of a man of intemperance j and who does not see that 
" freedom would shriek, and bid the world farewell." 
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I need not add, that these prindplea are neoenary to pmerve In the com- 
munity, a proper regard for the Qtod who has bteeaed vm this day with yir- 
toons liberty. Oar freedom is in his hand ; and unless the principles of the 
temperance reformation prevail, neither reverence for his name, his law, or 
his worship, can be maintained. Nothing so certainly as this vice which 
we seek to subdue and destroy, will blot out the regard for his nam? ; no- 
thing so certainly obliterate the recognition of his moral government; no- 
thing so certainly introduce those crimes which God follows with the proofii 
of his displeasure, or so certainly expose us to his curse and indignation. 

Fellow citizens, we this day commemorate an illustrious series of victories 
over the armies of the most mighty empire of the earth. We recall the vir- 
tues of illustrbus statesmen, and soldiers ; of counsellors and warriors ; of 
whom Rome in her brightest days, would have been proud ; and whose 
names the historians of Britain, would have rejoiced to have recorded by the 
side of her Hampdens and Sidneys *, her Chathams and her Burkes ; and 
even her Alfreds and the most illustrious of her Henrys. We record to-day, 
the goodness of the God of our fiithers ; and in his temple we utter his praise. 
We recognise his hand in leading our fathers to victory ; his guidance in 
directing the counsels of the nation ; his goodness in giving us the immor- 
tal instrument of^our freedom which we have read ; his beneficence in giv- 
ing us a constitution containing the result of all the wisdom of the workL 
We recognize his goodness in the grandeur of our hills and mighty riven ; 
in the beauty of our streams, and the fertility of our vales -, in the prosperity 
which greets us every where. And we this day again, commit our beloved 
land to his holy keeping. 

The victory over the foreign enemies of our country has been won ; and 
we are free. One other victory remains to be won. It is a victory over that 
deadly foe that has insinuated itself into our nation — ^into our cities, and 
towns, and hamlets ; which had come secretly into our halls of legislation ; 
into our courts of justice; into our colleges ; and into our pulpits , an ene- 
my which sought to destroy the nation, which had seized with a giant's 
grasp the pillars of the temple of liberty. Already had it laid in the dost, 
more of our young men, and more of our mighty men, than the war of the 
revolution; and already had it begun to raise the cry of victory, in the ears 
of the nations of the earth. But his career is arrested. His steps are 
stayed. We record to-day also, with gratitude to God, the triumphs of tempe- 
rance. Let this victory be gained, and we are doubly free. Then, our career 
shall be glorious ; our experiment shall be complete. Then shall violence 
no more be heard in our land, wasting and desolation on our borders, then 
shall our peace be as a river, and our righteousness as the waves of the sea. 



DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

The unanimous declaration of the Mechanics and Working 

Men, July 4th, 1835. 

BY E. D. TARR, ESa 

• 

When in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for the safety 
of our political privileges and the good of mankind, to free ourselves of 
a usage, which is alike destructive of both, which the laws of God, and the 
welfare of our country demand; a decent respect to the opinions of others, 
require that we should declare the causes which impel us to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self evident : — that all men are created free 
agents— that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
nghts ; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness — 
that to secure these rights, God has endowed his creatures with the faculties 
of reason, perception, and judgment — that whenever any custom or usage 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is oar right to altei or abolish them, 
and to institute new ones, laying their foundations on such principles as 
shall seem most likely to affect our safety and happineeis. — Prudence mdeed 
would dictate, that customs long established should iM>t be changed or abol- 
ished, for light and transient causes ; and, accordingly, all experience hath 
shown, that mankind are more disposed to suffer while evils are sufferable, 
than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accus- 
tomed. But when a long train of abuses and evils, pursuing invariabiy the 
same objects, tend to reduce them to absolute degrauation and misery, it is 
their right, it is their duty, to lay aside such custom or usage, and provide 
new guards for their future security. 

Such has been the patient sufferance of the people of these United States 
—such is the necessity that constrains them to denounce as Injurious the 
use of all intoxicating drinks as a beverage. The history of intoxicating 
drinks, ever since their first institution as such, is a history of repeated evils 
and injuries, all having in direct object the destruction of life, liberty, and 
happiness. To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

They make th«^ir votaries refractors of laws, both human and divine, the 
most wholesome for the public good, and our individual happiness. 

They have called together large bodies of our citizens at places illegal, un- 
comfortable and distant from their homes, their friends; and their families, 
and distant from all those who should be the the object of their affections, 
for the sole purpose of decoying them into innumerable and inextricable 
diJSicuIties and dangers. 

They have dissolved and divided families— diseased and destroyed hun- 
dreds of the best of our fellow citizens, and consigned to obscurity and dis- 
grace, as many more — prostrated the faireat and brightest ornaments of so- 
ciety — converted the father into a fiend — the cool and calculating man into 
a murderer — the asylum of love and happiness, into the abode of discord 
and misery. 

Their pestilential influence has been ' felt in private and in public, in the 
church and in the state, by causing drunkenness, bloodshed and heresies, 
thereby exposing us to the dangers of the loss of our reputation abroad, 
and our own comfort and peace at home. 

They have endeavoured to depopulate our country, by poisoning the 
people. 

They have made a multitude of beggars, maniacs, and murderers among 
us, and brought upon us innumerable diseases, to kill our people, and break 
up society. 

They have kept among us standing armies of sots and tiplers, to the 
great annoyance of our peaceable citizens. 

They have endeavoured to subject us to drinks destructive to our contH- 
iuHon, 

Their use has inundated our country with lar^e supplies of fordgn manu- 
fatures to complete the works of death, desolation, and misery, aEready be- 
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gun with cireamttancei of moral deftraction and wide ipraad min, leareeljr 
parallelled in the most barbarous and benighted ages, and utterly insup- 
portable by a civillized and enlightened people. 

It has constrained our fellow citizens, taken captive by its wiles, to bear 
arms against their families — to become the executioners of their friends and 
brethren — or to fall, themselves by their own hands. 

They have excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and caused by 
their merciless rule of warfare, the destruction of ul ages, sexes and con- 
ditions. 

In every stage of these evils, we have remonstrated against their use as a 
drink ; our repeated remonstrances have only been answered by their re- 
peated use and consequent evils. A drink which is followed by conse- 
quences so direful in their character, is unworthy the use of a free and en- 
lightened people. 

Nor have we been wanting in cautions to our fellow citizens ; we have war- 
ned them of the dangerous and destructive influence they extending over our 
land. We have pointed to the peace, health and prosperity of those who use 
them not. We have appealed to their native reason and even magnanimity. 
We have conjured them by all the ties of kindred, philanthropy, and pat- 
riotism, to discountenance and discontinue their use. 

They have been deaf to the voice of reason and truth, and madly persisted 
in their manufacture, lale, and use, to the destruction of the peace of society 
and Christianity among us. 

We must therefore acquiesce in the necessity which denounces our sepa- 
ration^ and hold them, as we hold all other medicines, good as a medicine, 
bad as a drink. 

We, therefore, the friends of liberty and temperance, in Philadelphia 
assembled, appealing to the Supreme Jud^e of the world, for the rectitude 
of our intentions, solemnly publish and declare, that the people of the 
United States of right ou^ht to discontinue and discourage the use of all 
intoxicating liquors as a drink, and their use as such, ought every where to 
be discouraged and discontinued. And in support of these principles, and 
to the accomplishment of this obiect, with a firm reliance on the aid of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge ourselves, to abstain from and dit- 
courage the use of all intoxicating drinks forever. 



AN ACCOUNT OF THE SOCIETY'S CELEBRATION. 

At 9 o'clock the Society assembled in Independence Square ; from whence 
they proceeded to the Central Church. The procession was preceded by a 
banner, bearing this inscription, " Mechanics and Workinsmens Temper- 
ance Society, on the Principles of Total Abstinence, March 17, 1835."— 
Another splendid banner, prepared for the Societv, represented the genius 
of temperance flying over the land, bearing a vessel of water. Beneath the 
•even headed hydra, going through the land, and spreading death and de- 
struction in all its paths, appears ; but the genius of temperance apphes 
her antidote to its head, a'nd it droops and dies. 

The procession was large and respectable. Afler arriving at the Church, 
they were greeted by the smiling faces of the fair, which thronged the gal- 
lery. A spirited song of iubilee, was sung by the excellent choir of the 
church, led by Mr. Bill. The Rev. Dr. Cuyler, then addressed the throne of 
grace. The Declaration of Independance, was read by Mr. Jacob S. Beck; 
after which another piece was performed by the choir ; then followed the 
Oration, by the Rev. Mr. Barnes. The exercises closed by prayer, by 
the Rev. J.* Patterson. After which, the society proceeded to Temperance 
Hall, where a substantial dinner was provided by Mr. Gibbs ; Col. Joseph 
S. Riley, Presided, assisted by Messrs. E. B. Foster, J. S. Beck, and H. 
S. Tarr, as Vice Presidents. The Rev. Messrs. Wilmer and Marsh acted 
as chaplains. The cloth being removed, the following toasts were drank, 
the only drink, nature's pure beverage. 
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1. The day we celebrate; its importance worthy the commemoration of 
freemen. 

2. The'memory of Gen. George Washington; his unparallelled firmness, 
his manly virtues, cannot be eclipsed by the brightest constellations of pat* 
riots on history's page. 

3. Our Revolutionary Other's toils and dangers, privations and death, — 
matters of light impoitance with them, compared to the blessings achieved 
for their posterity. 

4. Warren, Mercer, Montgomery, and the host of martyrs to the cause 
of freedom; succeeding generations shall bear in grateful remembrance 
their valor, while the ocean rolls a wave, or Columbia's soil bears a plant. 

5. The Soldiers of the Revolution ; undauntedly brave. Their intre- 
pidity achieved our liberties — a grateful posterity perpetuates their memory. 

6. Our Country ; the Constitution and its laws, the safeguard of the 
republic. 

7. The Army and Navy — May it be written on their banner, righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation. 

8. The younger States of the Union — May they emulate the principles 
of the elder thirteen, in the spirit of union and harmony that characterised 
the patriots of '76. 

9. The Judiciary of the United States — First in council, last in usur- 
pation. 

10. The glorious Independence of '76 from the spirit of despotism, associ- 
ated with the glorious independence of freemen in 1835 from the spirit of 
alcohol. 

11. The dawn of temperance-'- the harbinger of all the virtues; with- 
out temperance there can be no virtue, no happiness, no independence, in- 
dividual or national. 

12. The youth and rising generation-grandsons of the sires of '7&, 
may they evince their regards for the heritage bequeathed, by perpetuating 
their remembrance, unshackled from the bondage of intemperance, 

13. The Fair ISez — " Heaven's last gift to man," our ever new delight. 

VOLUNTEERS SENT. 

By the Hon. Judge Cranch. The principles and the spirit of 1776 — 
liberty requires no other principles — her votaries no other spirit. 

By the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen. The anniversary of a nation's 
inde|)endence — let it be also the witness of individual deliverance jfrom the 
bondage of alcohol. 

By Doctor Samuel Agnew of Lewistown, Pa. A speedy, total and per- 
petual emancipation, to every human being, from the cruel and degrading 
bondage of the inebriiting cup. 

By Thomas P. Hunt. Temperance men and firemen; nothing boi 
water answers their purpose. 

The following was sent by a Teetotaler. 

Here's your health in water, 
I'm glad its not in wine ; 
Think upon your own health, 
And not forgeting mine. — N. L. K, 

BY GENTLEMEN PRESENT. 

Bjr J. Manderson — Benjamin Franklin, the philosopher, statesman, me- 
chanic and teetotaler. 

By Anthony P. Morris, Esq. — Temperance and education, without which 
our liberty loses its value. 

By Dr. L. P. Gebhard— The City of Philadelphia; a small band of her 
sons were the first to tread in the footsteps of the American Temperance 
Society ; may all her sons and her daughters who have imbibed its princi- 
ples never violate them, but persevere in the cause they have espoused anUl 
their beloved country shall be declared free from the baneful effects of alco- 
holic poison. 

By J, S. Beck— Potters field ; Prince Alcohol's depot for his used up car- 
cases. 
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By G. W. WenUing—The ship of State, a temperate eanunander and 
eober crew, the only siueguard in a tempetuoua ocean. 

By R. Smith. Courts — ^The Ucenie comes from the bench ; the consu- 
mer is brouff ht to the bar ; he is escorted to the Cheny Hill retreat. Uncle 
Sam pays the reckoning. 

By R. J. Dare. The Alcoholic prince. His most devoted subjects re- 
oei\e on their journey, maniapotu for a portmanteau. 

By Col. Riley. The Gout, the penalty of the law for receiving on board 
contraband goods. 

By H. S. Tarr. Our beloved Schuylkill; its waters are tendered to the 
cit^ authorities to guard against the pestilence and the consuming fire, if 
effectually tried, they would be found superior to 10,000 watchmen. 

By Ralph Smith. SchHvIkill water, heavens purest ^ift ; it is brought 
into bad company by man s contrivance ; its aim is punty; its motto, no 
amalgamation. 

By J. S. Beck. Grog shops, alias Pauper Manufactories. May the 
time speedily arrive when they will alljstop business for the want of materiala. 

By E. B. Foster. Our Independence ; it must and shall be preserved, 
bnt not in spirits. 

By W. Stratton. .The criminal list ; full proof of the firuitfulness of the 
Ucense system. 

By Doct. Pierce. Temperance and the fair sex ; may the former receive 
from the latter the encouragement and support which it is their duty and 
interest to afford. 

By J. Dallam. The proclamation of the Mayor of New York, fat the 
suppression of the sale of ardent epirits on the sabbath, may its example and 
effect, soon reach the pi|oper authorities of our own beloved cit]r. 

By Rev. J. Marsh. The families of the 500,000 drunkards in oar coua- 
try; they have our sympathy. 

By a Guest. Jails and Almshouses ; fanner Akohol's bams for storiiig 
away the fruits of his harvest. 

By a Guest. Temperance Agents ; may they soon get down all the ban 
and let the creature out. 

By D. Davis. Our Forefathers. Theirs was a glorious strike for liberty; 
full pay and extra-allowance to the survivors. 

By Elihu D. Tarr^ Esq. The signers of the second declaration ; may 
their pledge be as inviolate, their zealas untiring, and theii success as con^ 
piece, as the signers of the first. 

By E. B. Foster. The orator of the day ; his distinguished qualifications 
are fully developed in his i^atriotic address : may he live long in the grateful 
remembrance of every heart that beats a true response to temperance and 
liberty. 

The chaplains of the day— the Rev. Messrs. Wilmer and Marsh ; their 
benevolence and interest in the cause of temperance, actuated from the gold- 
en principles of doing good. 

The champion of temperance — Rev. Thos. P. Hunt ; undaunted by the 
reproaches ot deatii dealers in alcohol, a rising generation will hallow his 
memory. 

The invited quests of the day — ^their responie to temperance principles, 
testimonies of the success of temperance over dissipation, rum and degrada- 
tion. 

The author of the parody on the declaration of independenoe^similar 
interests upon similar princinles, ensure success to the cause. 

Our elective franchise— a oanner against invidious distinctians, th» palW 
diaoa of the poor man with his more wealthy neighbor. 



LETTERS RECEIVED. 

WASHINGTON D. C. ^th June, 1835. 

Mr. E. B. Foster, Corresponding Secretary of the Mechanics and Work- 
ing Mens Temperance Society of the city and county of Phiiada. 

Sir— It would afford me great pleasure to join with the '* Mechanics and 
Working Men's Temperance Society" of the citj and county of Philadel- 
phia, in celebrating the approaching anniversary m a manner worthy of its 
obserrance ; — which can only be done by men in the full possession of all 
their fhcolties, and no man can be sure that he is in possession of all his 
faculties, unless he abstains totally from all intoxicating drink. The prin- 
ciples of the revolution, which that anniversary is intended to celebrate, 
were mingled with my first dawnings of intelligence, and are the basis of 
all my political opinions. They are the only principles which can save our 
liberties from the grasp of the few, or the many. They ought, therefore, 
etpecially upon such an occasion, to be maintained and enS)rced by cool 
heads and sound hearts. 

I agree to the principle upon which your society is founded — " total ab- 
stinence fh>m all intoxicating drinks,'* and have long practiced upon it my- 
self. And if it could be universally adopted, I am satisfied that nearly one 
half of the evils which now afflict society, would be prevented. 

I hope the distance of my residence, my constant public duties, and my 
advanced years, may be deemed a sufficient apology for my absence, after 
the flattering invitation with which I have been honored^ 
With great respect, 1 am, sir, your obedient servant, 

W. CRANCH. 



NEWARK, June 36, 1835. 

Mr. E. B. Foster, Corresponding Secretary. 

Dear Sir — It would give me pleasure to attend your Temperance Society 
on the 4th of July next, but previous engagements will prevent me. I reioics 
that the important departments of " Mechanics and Working Men," nave 
taken hold of this greiit subject, and upon the true principle of abstinence 
ftom aU intoxicating drinks. I hope that these larger branches of our com- 
munity, will yet be persuaded, that there is nothmg like pure water for 
refreshment. This makes no inroads upon our health, or reason, or con- 
science. It is the safest beverage, no dangers' cluster around it, as they do 
aiound the spirits and the wine cup. "Vour intended celebration will be 
worthy of the day. The anniversary of a n;ition's independence^ let it be 
also tiie witness of individual deliverance from the bondage of alcohol, that 
has enslaved and degraded, and well nigh destroyed us as a people. 
Yours, very respectfully, 

THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 



LEWISTOWN, June 27, 1835. 
Mr. E. B. Foster, 

Dear Sir — Your very polite invitation of the 23d inst. as Secretary of the 
Mechanics and Working Men's Temperance Society of the city and county 
of Philadelphia, to unite with you in the approaching anniversary, was re- 
ceived this day. I trust I duly appreciate the motives of the society in this 
gjratiiying evidence of their respect, yet I am compelled, from uncontrolable 
eucumstances, to deprive myself of the pleasure of uniting with you per- 
sonally in the celebration of that memorable event. Although absent in 
person, I shall be with you in spirit, and trust I shall ever chensh an ardent 
attachment to the virtuous ana patriotic principles, which have influenced 
your association, and will animate your proceedings on this, and every other 
oecasion, when your action is required in support of the benevolent cause 
which claims our mutual and decided co-operation. 

It is partieularlir gratifying to see the doctrine of total abstinence from all 
mtozicatiiig driiiKs, adoptedby that respectable portion of the community 
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which is reiweiented in your aisociation, in order to teit its soundness and 
gWe a fair practical testimony to the troth, that such drinks are entirely 
unnecessary to qualify the active laborer for the most successful develope- 
ment of his physical energies. 

Wishing you much rational enjoyment in the contemplated celebration, 
and trusting that your example will exert a benign and difTusive influence 
on the operating class of our common country, I remain, with sentiments of 
much respect, your obedient servant, 

SAML. AGNEW. 



Mr. E. B. Foster, Corresponding Secretary of the Mechanics and Work- 
ing Mens Temperance Society of the city and county of Philada. 

Dear Sir — The invitation from the "Mechanics and Workin^mene 
Temperance Society," of the city and county of Philadelphia, to participate 
in the national festival of the 4th of July, is an irresistible temptation to 
me, and I promise myself the pleasure of uniting with them, on their first 
appointed aay for celebrating it, in a manner worthy of its observance. 

It is now more than forty yearn, since 1 had the honor to represent the 
city and county of Piiiladelphia in the Senate of Pennsylvania; I well re- 
collect the character of the public rejoici.ngs of that day, and should with 
great reluctance react my part, in similar celebrations ; but since the dawn 
of temperance has appeared m Pennsylvania, a brighter day may be antici- 
pated than she has ever witnessed. It is the harbinger of all the virtues; 
without temperance, indeed, there can be no virtue, no happiness, no inde- 
pendence, individual, or national. 

In some parts of Bucks county, the temperance cause has neirl^ banished 
ardent spirits, its most formidable fue, from the farms and families of the 
people, and wherever this is the case, independence, health, and happincfSi 
nave almost immediately succeded to poverty, crime and misery. 

Pennsylvania, would indeed be the paradise of the earth to the poor man, 
if he would abandon ardent spirits as a drink, or rather, I should say, there 
would then, be no poor men. The mechanics and working men, among 
whom I include ill who till the ground, can never know their full power in 
Pennsylvania, nor how to use it, until they duly appreciate temperance 
and education. It is among my must anxious wishes, that these sister vir- 
tues, may be united objects of attainment, in your, and all similar societies. 
In a letter received within a year, from the venerable and virtuous Madison, 
he says, "education is identified with liberty itself, for, without it, no people 
can long be free, nor with it otherwise." 

Our laws, not content with protecting us in the enioyment of our lives, 
ami liberties, go further, and permit us to destroy both, by one deletcrioxu 

Soison! they even permit others, who deal in it, to do this, by paying fi>r a 
cense. 

I am, dear sir, with great respect &c. your obedient servant. 

ANTHO^^Y MORRIS. 
Bolton Farm, June 29/A, 1835. 

ASHLAND, ith Jiiltj, 1835. 

Dear Sir. — I received your favor dated the 29nd, and post marked the 
24th ult., inviting me to unite with the Mechanics anu Workingmen's 
Temperance Society in celebrating the present anniversary of American 
Inoependence. It would not have been in my power, conveniently to at- 
tend, if [ had received the invitation in time. But I am nevertheless sen- 
sible of the honor of the invitation, and request the the societv to accept my 
acknowledgements for it. I avail myself of the occasion, to bear my num- 
ble testimony to the great advantages which have resulu'd to society from 
the establishment of Temperance Institutions, and I sincerely hope that 
yours may prosper and contribute its full proportion of them. 
With great respect, I am your obedient servant, 

E. B. Foster, Esa. H. CLAY. 



ODES AND SONGS, SUNG AT THE CELEBRATION. 



Harlcl tl&e song of Jubilee* 

Hark I the song of Jabilee, 

Loud as might) thunders roar, 
Or the fulness of the sea. 

When it bifaks upon the «hore. 
See Jehovah^s banners furPd! 
Sheath'd his sword; he speakMtis done 
Vow the kingdoms of this worla 
Are the kingdonl^s of his son. 
He %haU rcigii from pole to pule, ^ 

With supreme unbounded sway, 
He shall reign when like a scroll, 
Yonder heavens have passed away ! 
Hallelujah ! for the Lord God Omnipotent 

shall reign, 
Hallelujah ! let the word Temperance echo 
round the earth and main, 

Tlie Morning; Sun* 

The morning sun shines from the East, 
And spreads hit glories to the West ; 
All nations with his beams are blest, 
Where'er the radiant light appears. 

Thus does the star of Temperance rise, 
We see its light with beaming eyes, 
Spread o'er fair Columbia's »kie«. 

Where freedom's sons shine like the stars 

TTes. freedom her attendant waits, 
To bless ihe portal of her gates. 
To crown the wide extending states, 
With laurels that will neVr dtcay* 

Our fathers rose— the British yoke 
Tffey proudly spurn'd, they nobly broke. 
And thus Intemp^-rance feels the stroke. 
By freemen of America. 

Ode for tlie 4th of July* 

The birth day room of Freedom, 

Columbia's sons now hail ; 
While that bright star doth lead them. 

That shines o*er hill and date; 
And while the morning blushes 

With days unclouded beams. 
And sweet cool water gushes, 

WeMl toast thee from its streams. 

It 18 the best libation. 

With which our cups can flow, 
And freeman's celebration. 

No sweeter draughts can know ; 
If aught can mar the glory, 

Or freedom's honor brand, 
It is the awful story, 

That Rum pollutes our land. 

Oh, shall that foe enslave us. 

And tear the boon away. 
That heaven in mercy gave ns, 

And freemen hail the day! 
Ko. let us rise united. 

And the great monster crush. 
By water draughts excited, 

We to the rescue ruth. 

Tl&e Ten&peranoe Strike* 

His chains the tyrant rum, too long 
Has tried to cast around us,— 



Shall not Mechanics prove too strong', 
When any would confound us ?— 

We shall! we shall! we feel our strengtk 
And who no sword will draw. 

When we for freedom strike at leng^th ? 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah ! 

Our fathers— who may, see their like I 

When trodden down as cattle, 
For libert}- knew how to strike. 

And win the righteous battle ! 
And shall their sons be slaves to drink? 

Oh never! never! Nor 
Will Working Men like cowards shrink, 

No buys !— hurrah ! hurrah ! 

The pledge to Temperance we renew, 

For she is Freedom's daughter— 
In generous draughts of mountain dew. 

In cold and lin^id water! 
Strike hands with us !— fur wine like this 

The toper never saw ;• 
E'en Woman's lip such cup may kits 

Unstained, hurrah ! hurrah ! 

Some strike for wages, some for honrS( 

Shall we re (use?— O never! 
For time and cash M'e pledge our powers, 

And strike for both for ever! 
Then stiike who will for *^6 to 6," 

We flinch not in the war ; 
For Temperance and for Seventy*Six 

We strike— hurrah ! hurrah ! W. 

Ode, IVrltten for tl&e.Oceaslon 

BY W. B. TAPPPAN, 

Who are the brave, if they were not— 

I'he mighty men of Bunker-hill? 
Our sires I— who'd shrink, if they did Dot, 

Their coun try's glory to fulfil r 
Who are the free, if we are not, 

Their sons !— O God ! of all thy earth 
Spest thou this day one blessed sp^t 

As free as that which gave us birth ? 

Who are the brave if they were not— 

The men who woke the strife again? 
And wiped away the drunkard's blot, 

And dashed to earth his cruel chain ( 
Who are the free, if we are not. 

Who will no longer garlands twine 
Around the cup, nor cast our lot 

With those that tarry at the wine! 

Rejoice ! rejoice! and who will not, 
In all that Heaven has done ior man! 

If slaves of drink refuse, yet what 
^ Prevents the free, who truly can? 

For what to us is habit's power. 
And what the sparkling tempter's Wte? 

Who's here, who triumphs not this hour. 
In Temperance and in Freedom's might 

Who are the strength, if we are not. 

Of our fair country's noble.naroe ? 
Without Mechanic skill, what jot 

Or title lives to tell her famer 
And who but we, her li**ely stones 

Shall fit, and bid the column rite: 
Its base upon the warriors' bonet— 

Its summit hidden in the skietl 



Thf Machuiicf and Working Bilens Temperance Society wae ory an i i e J 
Maich 17th, 1835. The following i. thelp.t of nfficeia 

PRESIDENT. 
JOSEPH S. RILEY, 

VICE PRESIDENTS, 



ANDREW PENTpN, N. L. 
H. S« TARR) if 

JOHN JORDON, S. Garden, 
JACOB KEEN, Kensington, 
JOHN VAUGHAN, „ 



M. W. BALDWIN, City, 
JOHN DALLAM, 
SILAS W. SEXTON, „ 
W. K. BROOKS, Southwarir, 



JACOB S. BECK, Recording Secretary. 
E. B. FOSTER, Corresponding do. 
WM. S. KEIM, TVeamrer. 

MANAGERS. 



GEORGE CHRIST, 
ARNOLD BUFPOM, 
ADAM MINTZER, Jr. 
P. S. SCHUYLER, 
J. B. DARE, 



JABfES KEEN, 
J. G. FLEGLE, 
JAMES PETERS. 
JOHN D. TAYLOR, 
JACOB ASHBURNER. 
ANDREW ROAT, 

The following is the pledge of the Society : 

Whereas it is the will of God that all men should he temperate in all 
tlmigs ; and he has promised to assist those who seek to do his will, WE, 
the undersigned, do Pledge ourselves, depending upon Di?ine assistance, 
to abstain entirely from the Manttfacturef Sale, and Ute, qf all inioxieo' 
ting drinke as a beveraga. 
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BY ALBERT BARNES. 



GEORGE, LATIMER «: CO., 13 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 



MDOCCXXXIV. 




At a meeting of the PBinoTLVANiA Stats Tsmfibamoe Socinrr, held 
2l8t April, 1834, it was Reaotved^ That Messra. Peltz, Clark, and Pechin he a 
Committee to wait on the Rev. Albert Barnes, and solicit of him the favour of 
Ins Sermons, preached on the 13th and 20th of April, on the subject of Intem- 
perance, for publication. DAvm MgClvbs, Rec. Sec. 



The following discourses are printed in accordance with the above request. 
It is due U) others to state, that in their preparation free use was made of 
all the arguments, facts, and statements, within the reach of the author that 
be supposed would contribute to his purpose. The Sermons were preached 
with a desire to do good. They are now submitted to the public with nc^ 
other design. 
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THE IMMORALITY OF THE TRAFFIC IN ARDENT SPIRITS. 



Matt» vU, 12. — ^Thsbxtohe all THiires, whatsoeyer tx would that xxit 

SHOULD DO TO TOU, DO TE XYEN 80 TO THXK. 

JIGcah Vi, 8. ^AkD what doth the LoBD BEaUIBE of thee, but TO Dd TUSTLT, 

TO LOTE MEBCT, JlWD TO WALK HUMBLT WITH THY GoD. 

Habak. iu 12, 15» — Wo to hih that buildeth a town with blood, 4irD xs- 

TABLIBHZTH A CITT BT IBiaUITT. 
Wo UKTO HIM THAT GIYXTH HIS NXIOHBOUB DBIKK, THAT PUTTETH THT BOTTLE 
TO HIX ANB XAKEST HIM DBUITKEN. 



I HAVE placed these passages of Scriptuve together that they 
may bear unitedly on the subject which I propose to introduce 
to your attention this evening — the immoralitt/ of tnanu/ac- 
turing and vending of ardent spirits. 

I need not dwell on the reasons which have induced me to 
select this subject for discussion. Regarding, as we all must, 
and do, intemperance as the source of most of the evils in this 
land, — ^including those of pauperism, and theft, and assaults, and 
murders, and suicides, and irreligion, there needs no apology 
for introducing it with great frequency into this place. On this 
great subject, if the country is saved, every place of influence 
must be allowed to speak. The pulpit, the bench, the bar, the 
medical profession, the hall of legislation, must be all combined. 
Every man who loves his country's welfare and the Church of 
God, must utter his sentiments in the ears of his fellow men, 
and exert his influence, whatever it may be, on the side of tem- 
perance, of liberty, of law, and of religion. 

Every subject, whether of business or of morals, comes fairly 
within the province of the pulpit. It is our duty to commend 
that which is right ; and to lift the voice of entreaty, and remon- 
strance, in*regard to that which is wrong. It is one of the du- 
ties of our office, if possible, to carry the principles of the pure 
law of God's gospel, not only into every man's bosom, but into 
his parlour, and counting-room, and office, and workshop. We 



claim tlie right, as a part of our high embassage, of discussing 
any subject^ whoever it may effect, or whatever calling it may 
reach, with perfect freedom, and of convincing men, if possi- 
ble, that they are wrong ; and of persuading them to abandon an 
evil course, cost what it may, and to walk in a different path. 

There are some great principles in regard to our country, 
which are settled, and which are never to be violated, so long 
as our liberties are safe. Among them are these , — that every 
thing may be subjected to candid and most free discussion ; that 
public opinion, enlightened and correct, may be turned against 
any course of evil conduct; that that public opinion is, under God, 
the prime source of security to our laws and to our morals ; and 
that men may be induced, by an ample and liberal discussion, 
and by the voice of conscience and of reason, to abandon any 
course that is erroneous. We are to presume that we may approach 
any class of American citizens with the conviction that if they 
are convinced that they are wrong, and that their course of life 
leads to sap the foundation of morals, and the liberties of their 
country, they will abandon it. With this conviction I always 
approach the people of my charge. With this conviction I ap- 
proach you this evening. 

My proposition is, that the manufacturing and vending of ar- 
dent ^irits is morally wrong ; and ought to be forthwith aban- 
doned. In discussing this proposition, I propose 

I. To BXPLAIW WHAT I MEAIT BY IT ; 

II. To PROVE IT ; and 

III. To AirsWBR OBJECTIOyS TO IT. 

I mean by the proposition, that it is an employment which 
violates the rules of morals which ought to regulate a man's bu- 
siness and conduct The doctrine proceeds on the supposition 
that there is somewhere a correct standard of morals — a stand- 
ard by which a man's whole conduct and course of life is to 
be tried ; and that this business cannot be vindicated by a refer- 
ence to that standard. Or, for example, we mean that it is man's 
duty to love God, and seek to honour Him, and th^t this busi- 
ness cannot be vindicated by a reference to that standard. That 
it is man's duty to love his fellow men, and seek to promote 
their welfare, and that this business cannot be vindicated by that 
standard. That it is man's duty to render a valuable compen- 



Batibn to his fellow men in his transactions with them^ and that 
this business cannot be vindicated by that standard. That 
every man is bound to pursue such a course of life as shall pro- 
mote the welfare of the entire community in which he lives ; 
as. shall not tend to promote crime, and pauperism and misery ; 
and to make widows iand orphans, and that this business cannot 
be vindicated by that standard. In ohe word, that by any rules 
of life that have been set up to regulate the conduct of men, wheth- 
er in the Bible, in the necessary relations of social compact, in the 
reason and conscience of Christians, and of other men, this bu- 
siness is incapable of vindication, and is to be regarded as im- 
moral. 

» 

In this proposition, however, it is important to be under- 
stood. We mean to confine it simply to the business where it 
is sold as an article of drink. For to sell it as a medicine, with 
the same precaution as other poisons are sold, would be no more 
immoral than it is to sell arsenic. And to sell it for purposes of 
manufacture, wher6 it is necessary for that purpose, is no more 
immoral than to sell any other article with that design. Be- 
tween selling it for these purposes, and selling it as an article 
of drink, there is, as any one can see, the widest possible dif- 
ference. . 

When we speak of this business as immoral^ it is also impor- 
tant te guard the use of the word zmmoraL That word, witli 
us, has come to have a definite and well-understood signification. 
When we speak of an immoral man, we are commonly under- 
stood to attack the foundations of his character ; to designate 
some gross vice, of which he is guilty, and to speak of him as 
profane, or licentious, or profligate, or dishonest, or as unworthy 
of our confidence and respect. Now we by no means intend to 
use the word in such a wide sense, when we say that this busi- 
ness is immoral. We do not mean to intimate that in no cir- 
cumstances a man may be engaged in it and be worthy of our 
confidence ; and be an honest man ; or even a Christian. For 
our belief is, that many such men have been, and are still, un- 
happily engaged in this trafiSc. The time has been, when it 
was thought to be as reputable as any other employment. Men 
may not see the injurious tendency of their conduct They 
may not be apprized- of its consequences ; or they may be igno- 
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TUtit of the proper rules hj which human life is to be regulated. 
Thus the slave-trade was long pursued ; and duelling was deem- 
ed right ; and bigamy was practised. But for a man to main- 
tain that all these would be right naw, and to practice them, 
would be a very diflferent thing. 

In this view of the subject, we do not of course speak of the 
dead, or offer any reflection on their conduct or character. — 
Many men are unwilling to regard this traffic as wrong, because, 
by so doing, they would seem to convey a reflection on their 
parents, or friends, who may have been engaged in the same bu- 
siness. But nothing of this kind is intended. The great laws 
of morals are indeed unchanged ; but the degrees of light 
and knowledge which men possess may be very differ- 
ent. We should not deem it right to apply our laws, and 
knowledge, in judging of the laws of Sparta, which authorised 
theft ; nor our^aws to judge of the conduct of the Hindoo in 
exposing his father on the banks of the Ganges ; nor our present 
views to determine on the morality of our fathers an hundred 
years ago in the slave-trade, nor our views of the marriage re- 
lation to condemn the conduct of Abraham, David, or Jacob. 
Man's conduct is to be estimated by the light which he has. 
They who sin without law are to be judged without, law ; and 
they who sin in the law, are to be judged by the law. Your 
father, in a different state of light, and public opinion, might 
have been engaged with a clear conscience in making or in hold- 
ing slaves ; but you could not do it now with innocence. You 
might regret that he was engaged in the business, but your con- 
demnation of him would not be such as you would yourself 
deserve, if you should engage now in the same business. Your 
father might have been engaged in the traffic in ardent spirits. 
Whether he was innocent or not, is not now the question, and 
has been determined by a higher tribunal than any on earth. — 
The question now is whether you can pursue it with a good 
conscience ; or whether, with all that you know of the effects 
of the traffic, it be right or wrong for you to pursue it. With 
these necessary explanations, I proceed to the second point pro- 
posed. 
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II. To prove that, in the sense in which it has been explained, 
the traffic is morally wrong. 

In proving this proposition, I shall take for granted two or 
three points which are now conceded, and to establish which 
would lead me too far out of my way. The first is, that this is 
not an employment in which the properties of the article are 
unknown. The seller has as good an opportunity to be acquaint- 
ed with the qualities of the article, and its effects, as the buyer. 
There is no concealment of its character, and tendency ; there 
can be no pretence that you were deceived in regard to those 
qualities, and that you were unintentionally engaged in the sale 
of an article which has turned out to be otherwise than you sup- 
posed it to be. For alas ! those properties are too well ascer- 
tained ; and all who are engaged in this employment have ample 
opportunity to know what they are doing, and engage in it with 
their eyes open. 

The effects of this traffic are well known. The public mind 
has been, with remarkable intensity, directed to this subject for 
ten years in this land, and the details have been laid before the 
American public. It is believed that no vice has ever been so 
faithfully guaged, and the details so weU ascertained, as the vice 
of intemperance in this nation. It is far better understood than 
the extent of gambling, or piracy, or robbery, or the slave trade. 
It is established now beyond the possibility of debate, that ar- 
dent spirits is a poison, as certain, as deadly, and destructive, 
as any other poison. It may be more slow in its effects, but it 
is not the less certain. This is established by the testimony of 
all physicians and chemists, who have expressed an opinion on 
the subject. It is not necessary for the welfare of man as an or- 
dinary drink. This is proved by the like testimony, by the 
example of many thousands who abstain from it, and by the 
fact, that, before its invention, the Roman soldier, the Scythian, 
and the Greek, were as hardy, and long lived, as men have 
been since. Its direct tendency is to produce disease, poverty, 
crime, and death. Its use tends to corrupt the morals, to enfee- 
ble the intellect, to produce indolence, wretchedness, and wo, in 
the family circle ; to shorten life, and to hurry to a loathsome 
grave ; to spread a pall of grief over families and nations. It is 
ascertained to be the source of nine-tenths of all the pauperism. 
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asd nine-tenths of all the crimes in the land. ^ It fills our streets 
with drunkards, our alms-houses with loathsome wretches^ 
our jails with poor criminals, and supplies our gibbets wilh vic- 
tims. It costs the land on which we live more than 100|000^0OO 
of dollars annually, and renders us no compensation, but poverty,, 
want, curses, loathsomeness, and tears. In any single year in 
this Union, could the effects be gathered into one single group^ 
they would present to the eye the following affecting details. 
An army of at least 300,000 drunkards, — not made up of old 
men, of the feeble, but of those in early life; of our youth, oC 
our men of talents and influeace; an enlistment from the bar,, 
the bench, the pulpit, the homes of the rich, and the'fire-sides 
of piety; the abodes of the intelligent, as well as the places of 
obscurity, and the humble ranks> — all reeling together to a 
drunkard's grave. With this army Napoleon would have over* 
run Europe. In the same group would be no less than 75,jQD0 
cximinals — made such by the use of ardent spirits— criminals of 
every grade, and die> supported at the expense of the sober, and 
lost to morality, and industry^ and hope*— the source of law-> 
suits^ and the fountain of no small part of the expenses of eourts 
of justice. In the same group would be no less than 200)X)00 
paupers, in a land abounding in all the wealth that the richest 
soil can give, and under all the facilities which the most favour* 
ed spot under the whole heaven can furnish for acquiring a dch 
cent and an honest subsistence. Paupers^ supported at the ex* 
pense of the ^pber, and the industrious, and creating no small 
part of our taxes, to pay for their inddence, and wretchednessn 
and crimes. And in the same group would be no less than 600 
insane persons, made such by intemperance, in all the horrid 
and revolting forms of delirium — the conscience destroyed; the 
mind obliterated, and hope and happiness fled for ever. And in 
the same group there would be no less than 30,000 of our couu-^ 
trymen, who die annually, as th*e direct effect of the use of ar-^ 
dent spirit Thirty thousand of our countrymen sinking to tho) 
most loathsome, and dishonoured of all graves, the grave of the. 
drunkard. This is just a summary of the obvious and sure 
effects of this vice. The innumerable woes that it incidentally 
causes; the weeping and groans of the widow and the fatherless; 
the crimes and vices which it tends to introduce into, abodes that 
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would but for this be the abodes of peace, are not, and cannot.be 
taken into the account Now this state of things, if produced 
in any other way, would spread weeping and sackcloth over na- 
tions and continenfs. Any sweeping pestilence that could do 
this, would hold a nation in alarm, and diffuse from one end of 
it to the other trembling and horror. The world has never 
known any thing else like it The father of mischief has never 
been able to invent any thing that should diffuse more wide- 
spread and dreadful evils. It is agreed further, and well under- 
stood, that this is the regular effects of the traffic^ and manu- 
facturej and use of this article. It is not casual, incidental, 
irregular. It is uniform, certain, deadly, — as the sirocco of the 
desert} or as the malaria of the Pontine marshes.^ It is not a 
periodical influence, returning at distant intervals; but it is a 
pestilence breathing always — diffusing the poison when men 
sleep, and when they awake-r-by day and by night, in seed 
time and harvest— attending the manufacture and sale of the arti- 
cle always. The destroyer seeks his victim alike in every 
hogshead, and in every glass. He exempts no man from dan- 
ger that uses it; and is always secure of prostrating the most 
vigorous frame; of clouding the most splendid intellects; of be- 
numbing the most delicate moral feelings; of palsying the most 
eloquent tongue; of teaching those on whose lips listening 
senates hung, to mutter and babble with the drunkard; and of 
entombing the most splendid talents and hopes of youth, wher- 
ever man can be induced td drink. . The establishment of every 
distillery, and every dram shop, and every grocery where it is 
«' Jd, secures the certainty that many a man will be a drunkard 
by the means, and be a curse to himself and to the world. The 
traffic is not only occasionally, and incidentally injurious, but it 
is like the generation before the flood in its effects, evil, and 
only evil continually. 

Now the question is, whether this is an employment in which 
a moral man and a Christian man ought to be engaged ? Is it 
such a business as his countrymen ought to approve } Is it such 
as his conscience and sober judgment approve ? Is it such as 
his God and judge will approve ? 

In examining this, let it be remembered that the reason why 
this occupation is engaged in, and the sole reason is, to make 

B 
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money. It ii not because it is supposed that it will benefit mui- 
kind; nor is it because the man supposes that duty to his Creator 
requires it; nor is it because it is presumed that it will promote 
public health, or moralsi or happinessi but it is engaged in and 
pursued solely as a means of livelihood or of wealth. And the 
question then is reduced to a very narrow compass; is it right 
for a man, for the sake of gain, to be engaged in the sale of a 
poison — a poison attended with destruction to the property, 
health, happiness, peace and salvation of his neighbours — ^pro- 
ducing mania, and poverty, and curses, and death, and woes 
innumerable to the land, and to the Church of God ? Aque»* 
tion this, one would think, that might be very soon answered. 
In answering it, I shall call your attention to a few very obvi* 
ous, but undeniable positions. 

1. It is an employment which tends to counteract the very 
design of the organization of society. Society is organized on 
a benevolent principle. The structure of that organization is 
one of the best adapted instances of design, and of benevolence^ 
any where to be found. It is on this principle that a lawful em- 
ployment—an employment fitted to produce subsistence for a 
roan and his family, will not interfere with the rights and hap* 
piness of others. It may be pursued without violating any of 
their rights, or infringing on their happiness in any way. Nay, 
it may not only not interfere with their rights and happiness, 
- but it will tend to promote directly their welfare, by promoting 
the happiness of the whole. Or, for example, the employment 
of the farmer may be pursued not only without interfering with 
the rights or privileges of the mechanic, the physician, or the 
merchant, but it will directly contribute to their welfare, and 
is indispensable to it. The employment of the physician not 
only contributes a support to himself and family, but to the 
welfare of the whole community. It not only does fud inter- 
fere with the rights and happiness of the farmer and the me- 
chanic, but it tends directly to their advantage. The employ- 
ment of the merchant in lawful traffic, not only contributes to 
bis support, but is directly beneficial to the whole agricultural 
part of the community; for, as Gibbon has well said, <Uhe mer- 
chant is the friend of mankind." He injures no man, at the 
same time that he benefits himself; and he contributes to the wel- 
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£lire of the community by promoting a healthful and desirable ex- 
change of commodities in different parts of the land, and of va- 
rious natures. The same is true of the mechanic, the mariner, 
the legislator^ the book-maker, the day-labourer, the school- 
master, the lawyer, the clergyman. — Now we maintain that the 
traffic in ardent spirits, as a drink, is a violation of this wise 
arrangement. It tends to sap the foundation of the whole econo- 
my. It is solely to benefit the trafficker, and it tends to evil, 
evil only, evil continually. If every man should act on this 
principle, society could not exist. If every man should choose 
an employment that should necessarily and always interfere 
with the peace, and happiness, and morals of others, it would 
at once break up the organization. If every manufacturer should 
erect a manufactory as numerous as our distilleries and dram 
shops, that should necessarily blight every farm, and produce 
sHrility in its neighbourhood, every farmer would regard it as 
an unlawful employment; and if pursued, the business of agri- 
culture would end. If a physician could live only by difiusing 
disease and death, who would regard his as a moral employment? 
If a mariner could pursue his business from this port to Calcutr 
tt, or Canton, only by importing the plague in every return 
voyage, who would deem it an honourable employment? If an 
apothecary could pursue his business only by killing nine per- 
sons out of ten of those with whom he had dealing, who would 
deem it a lawful business? If a man can get a living in his 
employment only by fitting out a privateer and preying upon the 
peaceful commerce of the world, who will deem it a lawful 
employmcTnt? If a man lives only to make a descent on the 
peaceful abodes \)f Africa, and to bind his victims in a floating 
hell on the ocean, and to tear away parents from their weeping 
children, and husbands from their wives and homes, arid to con- 
sign them to perpetual woes in the land where human sinews 
are bought and sold, where is the man that will deem this a 
moral business? And why not? Does he not act on the same 
principle as the man who deals in ardent spirits— a desire to 
make money, and that only? The truth is, that in all these 
CMiBSf there would be a violation of the great fundamental law 
00 which men must ^gree to live together in society— ^a viola* 
tion of that great, noble, and benevolent law of our organi9»- 
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tion, by which an honest employment interferes with no otheff 
but may tend to diffuse blessings in the whole circle of human 
engagements. And the traffic in ardent spirits is just as much 
a violation of this law, as in any of the cases specified. 

2. Every man is bound to pursue such a business as to render 
a valuable consideration for that which he receives from others. 
A man who receives in trade the avails of the industry of others, 
is under 6bligation to restore that which will be of real value. 
He receives the fruit of toil; he receives that which is of value 
to himself; and common equity requires that he return a valua- 
ble consideration. Thus the merchant renders to the farmer in 
exchange for the growth of his farm, the productions of other 
climes; the manufacturer that which is needful for the clothing 
or comfort of the agriculturist; the physician the result of his 
professional skill. All these are valuable considerations, which 
are fair and honourable subjects of exchange. They are a mu- 
tual accommodation; — they advance the interest of both parties. 
But it is not so with the dealer in ardent spirits. He obtains 
the property of his fellow men, and what does he return ? That 
which will tend to promote his real welfare ? That which will 
make him a happier man ? That which will benefit his family? 
That which diffuses learning and domestic comfort around his 
family circle ? None of these things. He gives him that which 
will produce poverty, and want, and cursing, and tears, and 
death. He asked an egg, and he receives a scorpion. He gives 
him that which is established and well known as the source of 
no good, but as tending to produce beggary and wretchedness. 
Now if this were practised in any other business, it would be 
open fraud. If in any way you could palm upo'n a farmer that 
. which is not only worthless,hut mischievous — that which would 
certainly tend to ruin him and his family, could there be any 
doubt about the nature of this employment ? It makes no dif- 
ference here that the man supposes that it is for his good; or 
that he applies for it. You know that it is not for his benefit, 
and you know — what is the only material point under this head 
— ^that it will tend to his ruin. Whatever he may think about 
it, or whatever he may desire, you are well advised that it is an 
article that will tend to sap the foundation of his morals and 
happiness, and conduce to the ruin of his estate, and his body. 
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and his soul; and you know, therefore, that you are not ten* 
dering hhn any really valuable consideration for his property. 
The dealer may look on his gains in this matter — on his houses, 
or mortgages, or lands, obtained as the result of this business-— 
with something like these reflections. This property has been 
gained from other men. It was theirs, honestly acquired, and 
was necessary to promote their own happiness and the happi- 
ness of their families. It has become mine by a traffic which 
has not only taken it away from them, but which has ruined their 
pea6e, corrupted their morals, sent wo and discord into their 
families, and consigned them perhaps to an early and most loath- 
some grave. This property has come from the hard earnings 
of other men; has passed into my hands without any valuable 
compensation rendered; but has been obtained only while I have 
been diffusing want and wo and death through their abodes. 
Let the men engaged in this traffic look on their property thus 
gained; let them survey the wo which has attended it; and 
then ask, as honest men, whether it is a moral employment 

3. A man is bound to pursue such a business as shall tend to 
promote the welfare of the whole community. This traffic does 
not We have seen that an honourable and lawful employment 
conduces to the welfare of the whole social organization. But 
the welfare of the whole cannot be promoted by tWis traffic. 
Somewhere it must produce poverty, and idleness, afidxrime. 
Even granting, what cannot be established, that it may* promote 
the happiness of a particular portion of the community, yet it 
must be at the expense of some other portion. You may ex- 
port poison to Georgia, and the immediate effect may be to in- 
troduce money into Philadelphia, but the only important inqui- 
ry is, what will be the effect on the whole body politic ? Will 
it do more good than evil on the whole ? Will the money which 
you may receive here be a compensation for all the evil which 
will be done there? Money a compensation fdr intemperance, 
and idleness and crime, and the loss of the healthy the happiness 
and the souls of men ! Now we may easily determine this mat- 
ter. The article thus exported will do as much evil there as it 
would if consumed here. It will spread just as miich devasta- 
tion somewhere as it would if consumed in your own family, 
and among your own friends and neighbours. We have only to 
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uk : whftt would be the effect if it were coDeumed in ]rotir owa 
habitetion, in your neighbourhood, in your own eity« JaU alt 
this poison which is thus exported to spread woes and death 
somewhere, be concentrated and consumed where you might see 
it, and is there any man who will pretend that the paltry sum 
which he receives is a compensation for what be knows would 
be the effect of the consumption? You keep your own atmo»* 
phere pure it may be, but you export the pestilence, And cursee 
and lamentation,. elsewhere, and receive a compensation for it* 
You sell disease, and death, and poverty, and nakedness, and 
tears, to other families, to clothe and feed your own. And aa 
the result of this' current of moral poison and pollution which 
you may cause to flow into hundreds of other families, you may 
point to a splendid palace, or to gay apparel of your sons and 
daughters, and proclaim that the evil is hidden from your eyes. 
Families, and neighbourhoods, and states, may groan and bleed 
somefvhcre, and thousands may die, but j/our gain is to be a 
compensation for it all. Is this an honourable traffic ? 

Suppose a man were to advertise consumptions, and fevers^ 
and pleurisies, and leprosy, for gold, and could and would sdll 
them; what would the community say to such a traffic ? Sup^ 
pose for gain he could transport them to distant places, and now 
strike down by a secret power a family in Maine, and now at 
St Mary's, and now at Texas, and now at St Louis,— *what 
would the community think of wealth gained in such a traffic ? 
Suppose he could, with the same ease, diffuse pro&neness, and. 
insanity, and robberies, and murders, and suicides, and should 
advertise all these to be propagated through the land, and could 
prevail on men to buy the talismanic nostrum for gold, — ^wbat 
would the community think of such a traffic as this ? True he 
might plead that it brought a vast influx of money — that it en* 
riched the city, or the country — that the effects were not seen 
there ; — but what would be the public estimate of a man who 
would be willing to engage in such a traffic, and who would set 
up such a plea ? Or suppose it were understood that a farmer 
from the interior had arrived in Philadelphia with a load of 
flofir, nine^'tentlw of whose barrels contained a mixture, more 
or less, of arsente, and ihonld offer them for sale. What would 
be the fedings of this community at such a traffic ? True, the 
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iftta might plead that it would produce giiin to his ooonlry y^ 
that they had taken caro to remove it to another populatioo .^— 
that his own family was secure. Can any words express the 
indignation which would be felt here ? Can any excitement 
which this city has experienced this year, equal the agitation 
which would convulse 4iie public mind ? Can any thing express 
the horror which all men would feel at such a transaction as 
this, and at the cold-blooded and inhuman expense of the mo- 
ney-loving farmer ? And yet you witness a thing like this 
Bvery day, — on your wharves, and your ships^ and your groce- 
riesy and your inns, and your exchange-— splendid monuments 
•of tastey and from your men of wealth, and your moral men, 
«ad yo\xt prqfesaed ChrisiianSy and a horror comes through the 
isottls'of men, when we dare to intimate that this is an immo- 
ral business ! And we are grayely told that the press should 
be iitili on this subject; and that men should suffer this em* 
ployment to be driven on with utmost ener{;y without admo- 
inition, and that it is not a part of our business to discuss it, 
and that the pulpit should be silent There is on6 pulpit, at 
least, that will not be silent ; and one voice that cannot be 
luished by any thing but death, while this-amazing work of de- 
struction is going through the. land. 

' 4. A man is bound to pursue such a course of life as not loe- 
»oessa]fily to increase the burdens and the taxes of the eonmui- 
nity. The pauperism and crimes of this land .grow:out of this 
yioe, as an overflowing fountain. Three-^fourths of the taxes 
for prisons, and houses of refuge, and alms-^bouses would be 
cut off but for this traffic, and the attendant vices. Nine-tenths 
of the crimes of the country and of the expenses of litigatioEn 
for crime would be prevented by arresting it Of 653 who 
were in one year committed to the house of correction in Bos- 
ton^ 458 were drunkards. Of S,ODO persons admitted to the 
work-house in Salem, Mass., 2,d00 were brought there directly 
or indirectly by intemperaace. Of 592 male adults in the 
alms-house in New York not 20, says the Superintenderit, can 
be caHed sober $ and of 601 women, not as many as 50, QnlQr 
three instances of .murder in the spaee of fifteen years, in New 
York occurred, that could not be traced to ardent spirit as the 
xaose. In this city ten. This is the legitimate regular efiect 
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of the bunness. It tends to poverty, crime, and wo-Hind 
greatly to increase the taxes and burdens of the commanity.-— 
What is done then in this traffic ? You are filling our alme- 
housesi and jails, and penitentiaries, with yictims, loathsome 
and burdensome to the community. You are engaged in a bu- 
siness whieh is compelling your fellow-citizens to pay taxes to 
support the victims of your employment You are filling up these 
abodes of wretchedness and guilt, and then asking your fellow- 
citizens to pay enormous taxes indirectly to support this traffic 
For, if every place where ardent spirits can be obtained, were 
closed in this city and its suburbs, how long might your splen- 
did palace for the poor beyond the Schuylkill be an almost un- 
tenanted pile ! How soon would your jails disgorge their inmates 
and be no more filled ! How soon would the habitations of guilt 
and infamy in this city become the abodes of contentmen tand 
peace ! And how soon would reeling, loathsomeness and want 
cease to assail your doors with importunate pleadings for chari- 
ty ! Now we have only to ask our fellow-citizens what right 
they have to pursue an employment tending thus to burden the 
community with taxes, and to endanger the dwellings of their 
fellow-men, and to send to my door, and to every other man's door, 
hordes of beggars, loathsome to the sight,— or to compel the 
virtuous to seek out their wives and children, amidst the squal- 
lidness of poverty, and the cold of winter, and the pinchings of 
hunger, to supply their wants ? Could impartial justice be done 
in the world, an end would soon be put to the traffic in ardent 
qpirits. Were every man bound to alleviate all the wretchedness 
which his business creates, to support all the poor which hia 
traffic causes, an end would soon be made of this employment. 
But alas ! you can diffiise this poison for gain, and then call on 
your industrious and virtuous countrymen to alleviate the wretch- 
edness, to tax themselves to build granite prisons for the in- 
mates which your business has made ; and splendid palaces, at 
the expense of ^half a million, to extend a shelter and a honae 
for those whom your employment has turned from their own 
habitations ! Is this a moral employment ? Would it be well to 
obtain a living in this way in any other business ? 

5. The business is inconsistent with the law of God, which 
requires us to love our neighbour as ourselves. A sufficient 
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proof of this would be a fact which no one could deny, that nO 
man yet probably ever undertook the business, or pursued it 
from that motive. Its defence is not, and cannot be put on that 
gpoiind* No man here,-^no man in the commtinity, believba 
fbet a continuance in it is required by a regard to the welfare of 
his neighbour. Every one knows that his welfare does not re- 
quire it; and that it would be conferring an inestimable blessing 
on other men, if the traffic was abandoned. The single, sole bb* 
ject is gain; and the sole question is whether the love of gain is 
a sufficient motive for continuing that which works no good, but 
constant ill to your neighbour. 

There is Another law of God which may. on this subject, hate 
some reference to some persons in this house. It is that golden 
rak of the New Testament, which commends itself to the con- 
soienee of all men, to do to others as you would wish them to 
do to you« You may easily conceive of your having a son, who 
was in danger of becoming a drunkard. Your hope might cen* 
tre itt him. He might be the stay of your age. He may h6 
inclined to dissipation; and it may have required all your vigi- 
lanee, and prayers, and tears, and authority, to keep him in the 
wtys et sioberness. The simple question now is, what would 
jroa wish a neighbour to do in such a case? Would it be th^ 
denre of your heart that he should open a fountain of pol^n at 
your next door; that he should proclaim his readiness to sell 
^' liquid fire^ and distilled damnation ;** that he should, for gain, 
be willing to put a cup into the hands of your son, and entice 
kirn to the ways of intemperance? Would you be pleased if ho 
would listen to no remonstrance, of yours; if he should even 
disregard your entreaties and your tears; and coolly see, for the 
loi^ of gold, ruin coming into your family, and your prop taketl 
from beneatfi you, and your gray hairs coming down with sor- 
row to the grave? And yet to many such a son may you sell 
the poison; to many a father whose children are clothed in rags; 
to many a man whose wife sits weeping amidst poverty and 
wont, and dreading to hear the tread and the voice of the hus- 
band of her youth, once her protector, who now comes to con- 
vert his own habitation into a hell. And there are not a few 
moB of fair standing in society, who are engaged in this; and 
not a few — tell it not in Gatb-^who claim the honoured name 
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•CGbrUtiMif luid w\w profess to t^ear the ioiagt of him who went 
about doiAg good. Can auch be a moral buaioeas? 

6. The traffic is a violation of that law which req^ire• a mao 
to honour God. Whether ye eat or drink, or whM0O<9ver ye 
do, do all to the glory of God. And yet is this a buaiBesa wbioh 
was ever engaged in, or ever pursued, with a desire to honour 
God? Is it an employment over which a man will pray? Can 
he ask the God of heaven to give him success; to open new 
sources of traffic; to attend that which he daily sells to men? 
Let him thea follow it in imagination to its direct result; let 
him attend it to its final distribution of poverty, and woes, and 
crimes, and deaths and then kneel before heaven's eternal King, 
and render thanksgiving for this success. Alas, it cannot beu 
Man pursues it not from a desire to honour God. And can the 
man who is engaged in a business on which he cannot inqilore 
the blessing of heaven; who is obliged to conceal all thoughts 
of it if he ever prays; who never engaged in it with a desire 
to glorify God, or to meet his approbation — can he be engaged 
in a business which is lawful and right? 
. I might dwell further on these points. But I am now prepared 
to ask with emphaais, whether an employment that has been at- 
tended withso many ills to the bodies and souls of men; with so 
much wo and crime; whose results are evil, and only evil contin- 
aally ; an employment which cannot be pursued without tending 
to destroy the very purposes of the organization of speiety; with- 
out violating the rule which requires us to render a valuable .con* 
siderationin business; without violating the rule whiii^jrequira^ a 
man to promote the welfare of the whole -of the compiiinity^ 
which promotes pauperism and crime, and imposes heavy burdens 
on your fellow citizens ; which is opposed equally to the love of 
man and the law of God, whether this is a moral, or an immo- 
ral employment? The question is submitted. If n^c^ly. it 
should be driven on with all the power of American energy; 
with all the aids of wealth, and all the might of steam, and aU 
the facilities of raiUroads and canals, for our country, and the 
Chqrch calls the man to the honourable employment! . But if it 
be immoral and wrong, it should be abandoned on the, spot Not 
another gallon should ever pass from your store, if it be evil, 
only evil, and that continually. 
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III. We are prepared now to examine the objeetion* to tfik 
doctrine. It mast be done in few words. 

1 . The first i8y that the tra£Se is not condemned in the Bible. To 
this, the answer is very obvious. The article was then tmknowii. 
Nor was it known until 600 years after the Bible was complefed. 
This mode of extending and perpetuating depravity in the woiM, 
was not suggested by the father of evil until it was too late to 
makea formal law against it in the BiblcyOr to fortify the argument 
of human depravity from this source. It is neither in the Bible^ 
nor in any other code of laws, the custom to specify criines 
which do not exist How remarkable in a code of laws would 
have been such a declaration as the trafficker demands, < Thou 
shalt not deal in ardent spirits/ hundreds of years before the 
article was known! The world would have stood in amaze- 
ment, and would have been perplexed and confounded by an 
unmeaning statute. But further, it is not the practice in the 
Bible, or in any other book of laws, to specify each shade and 
degree of wrong. Had it been, there could have been no end 
of legislation, and no end to books of law. I ask the dealer in 
ardent spirits, where is there a formal prohibition of ]nraey, or 
bigamy, or kidnapping, or suicide, or duelling, or the sale of 
obscene books and paintings? And yet does any man doubt 
that these are immoral ? Does he believe that the Bible will coun- 
tenance them ? Will he engage in them, because they are not 
specified formally, and with technical precision, in the Scrip- 
tures ? The truth is, that the Bible has laid down great princi- 
ples of Conduct, which on all these subjects can be easily applied; 
which are applied; and which under the guidance of equal ho* 
nesty, may be as easily applied to the traffic of which I am 
speaking. Still further, the Bible has forbidden it in principle, 
and with all the precision which can be demanded. A man 
cannot pursue the business, as has been shown, without violat- 
ing its great principles. He cannot do justly in it; he cannot 
show mercy by it; he cannot seek to alleviate human woes 
by it; he cannot do as he would wish to be done unto; be ean-> 
not pursue it to glorify God. The great principles of the Bi- 
ble; the spirit of the Bible; and a thousand texts of the Bible, 
are pointed against it; and every step the trafficker takes, he in- 
fringes on the spirit, and bearing, of some jcclaralion of God. 
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AmI *UU Airti^ery it if his busioasA to mako out Ui« prppriaty of 
the employment; not oura to make out the case Igaimt kiiii. 
Here is the rul^— for him to judge. By thia he la to be tried; 
aod unleaa he can find in the Tolume a rule that will juatify ktoi 
ina bMfineas for pMf that acaitfra inevitabla woea and death; 
that aaconppliakea more deatrootion than all the ohariota of wmv 
and the desolationa of gunpowder on the field of blood; tket 
afinda more human beingii to the grave than fire^ and floods md 
peatil^noe, and famine, altogether; that heapa on human aociety 
more burdens than all other oauaea combined ; that sends armiea 
on armies — ^in a form more appalling^ and infinitely more loath* 
some^ than Napoleon's ** food for cannon"— ^to the grave; unless 
he can find aome prophecy, or some principle, or some declara* 
tioo, that will justify these, the Bible is against hinvand he 
knows it. As well might he search for a principle to authorize 
him to plant a Bohon Upas on every man's farm, and in the 
heart of every city and hamlet 

2. A second plea i&, < if I do not do it, others will; the traffic 
will go on,' Then, I answer, let oth^s do it, and on them, not 
on you, be the responsibility. But it is said, perhapa, if it ia 
not in your hands, tlie hands of the respectable, and the piousi 
it will be in the hands of the unprincipled and the profligate. I 
answer, thbre i«kt it bs. There, if any where, it should be. 
There, if the principles of this discourse are correct, is its appro- 
priate pliiee. And if that were done, intemperance would soon 
cease to curse the land, // is just becatsse it is upbdd by ths 
richi and the reputable, and by prqfessed Christians, that the 
rfftn*m drags so heavily. The business has never foujad its 
proper leyei. And that the dealers in it would kindly 
forego thia plea of benevolence, and feel themselves released 
from this obligation! But is this a correct principle of conduct I 
Is this the rule which heaven has given, or which conscience 
gives, to direct the doinga of man ? Have I a right to do all 
which I know other men will do ? Other men will commit 
murder. Have I a right to do it ? Other men will commit 
adultery. Have I a right to do it ? Other men will curse^ and 
swear, and steal. Have you a right to do it ? Other men will 
prey on unoffending Africa, and bear human sinews across the 
ocean to be sold. Have you a right to do it ? The traffic in 
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luioiMi A^A will gp on; daifm will be fitted out from Amtriqan 
ports; and American hands will bear a part of the price pi the 
tears and groans of enslaved men. And why should not you 
participate with them^ on the same principle ? 

3. A third excuse is/that the traific is the source of gain to. 
the country. Now this is known to be not so. Mcfre than. 
I00f.000y000 of dollars would be necessary to repair to tbis» 
land, the annual loss in this business. Is it no loss that SOOt^OOO. 
men are dronkards, and are the slaves of indolence and want ? 
Is it no loss to the nation that 30,000 each year go to the grave ? 
Is there no loss in the expense of supporting 75,000 criminals; 
and nine-tenths of the paupers in the land ? Is it no loss that bad 
debts are made, and men are made unable 'and unwilling to pay- 
their debts ? Whenee are your bad debts ? Whence bet di- 
rectly, or indirectly, from this business ? From the indolence,, 
and want of principle, and want of attention, which intemper- 
anee produces. 

4. The man who is engaged in this business, say^ perhaps I 
have inherited it, and it is the source of my gain ; and what shall 
I do ? I answer, beg, dig; — do any thing but this. It would 
be a glorious martyrdom to starve, contrasted with obtain- 
ing a livelihood by such an employment In this land, assured- 
ly, men cannot plead that there are no honourable sources of; 
livelihood open before him. Besides, from whence do we hear 
this plea ? As often as otherwise from the man that rolls in 
wealth ; that lives in a palace; that clothes his family in the attire, 
of princes, and of courts; and that moves in the circles of 
fashion, and of splendour. how cheering is consistenl plead- 
ing; how lovely the expressions of perfect honesty I This busi-. 
ness may be abandoned without difficulty. You have not those, 
deep, agitating, perplexing questions to solve^ which afflict one 
large portion of our countrymen-^those oppressed and cursed 
with slavery. They have ten thousand perplexities about the. 
question of loosing their grasp from their slaves. But those 
questions do not, cannot perplex you. The only question is, 
whether the love of mai^ and the dictates of conscience^ and the 
fear of God, shall prevail over the love of that polluted gold^ 
which this traffic in the lives and souls of men diall introduce 
into your dwelling: 
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During the recent contested election in the city of New-York^ 
it 18 stated in the daily papers that nunoerous applications were 
made for pistols to those who kept them for sale. It is added 
that the application was extensively deni^d^ on the ground of the 
apprehension that they were intended for bloodshed in the ex- 
citement of the contest This was a noble instance of prin- 
ciple. But on the plea of the dealer in ardent spirits, why 
should they have been withheld ? The dealer in fire-arms might 
baye plead as the traflBcker in poison does: < This is my business. 
I obtain a liyelihood by it. lam not responsible for tohat will 
he done with the fire-arms. True, the people are agitated. I 
have every reason to believe that application is made with a 
purpose to take life. True, blood may flow and useful lives 
may be lost But /am not responsible. If they take life, they 
are answerable. The excitement is a favourable opportunity to 
dispose of my stock on hand, and it is a part of my business to 
avail myself of all favourable circumstances in the community 
to make money.' Who would not have been struck with the 
cold-blooded and inhuman avarice of such a man ? And yet 
there was not half the moral certainty that those fire-arms 
would have been used for purposes of blood, that there is that 
ardent spirits will be employed to produce crime, and poverty, 
and death. 

I have no time to notice other objections. Nor need I. I 
have stated the principle of all I just add here, that the ex- 
cuses which are set up for this traffic will apply just as well to 
any other business as this, and will fully vindicate any other 
employment, if they are to be sustained. Apply these excuses 
to the case of a bookseller. The question might be suggested 
whether it wsSiS a moral or an immoral business, to deal in infi- 
del, profligate, and obscene pictures and books. True, it might 
be alleged that they did evil, and only evil continually. It 
might be said that neither the love of God or man would prompt 
to it He might be pointed to the fact that they always tended 
to corrupt the morals of youth ; to blight the hopes of parents ; 
to fill up houses of infamy ; to blot out the hopes of heaven ; 
and to sink men to hell. But then, he might with commendable 
coolness add, < This traffic is not condemned in the Bible. If / 
do not engage in it others will. It contributes to my livelihood ; 
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to the support of the press ; to the promotion of business ; and 
I am not responsible for their reading the books, nor for their 
desire for them. I am pursuing the way in which my fathers 
walked before me, and it is my livings and I will do iL* 

Apply the same principles to the traffic in human flesh. < The 
kidnapping of an African is not forbid in the Bible. The coun- 
try of Guinea was then unknown. The business has been prac- 
ticed for centuries. It was first recommended by a man of God; 
and the tender-hearted and pious Cardinal Ximines sought by 
this to alleviate the woes, and to save the lives, of the feeble 
aborigines of America. It has been practiced by all Christian 
nations. The vessels of Europe and America have united in it. 
The best men^ men like John Newton, have been engaged in it. 
If / am not engaged in it, others will be. The traffic will be 
carried on in spite of laws, and public opinion, and acts of na- 
tions, declaring it to be piracy. Besides, cold-hearted, unfeel- 
ing, unprincipled men will engage in it ; men regardless of suf- 
fering ; men who will multiply the horrors of the middle pas- 
sage ; men who will separate husband and wife ; men who will 
plunge the sick and the feeble into the ocean. It is better 
that the traffic should be in the hands of the reputable, the com- 
passionate, the pious. Further, it is the source of immense 
wealth to my country. Without the imported slave, large por- 
tions of the Southern States would be uncultivated and aban- 
doned. And my interest calls me; and a voice from my fathers' 
graves calls me ; and my country calls me ; to spend my life on 
the highway of nations ; to tear asunder the bleeding ties of 
humanity, and to bear weeping fathers, and brothers, and sis- 
ters, and wives, from the tombs of their ancestors, to be con- 
signed to hopeless misery, in withering, degraded servitude.' 
Wherein does this plea differ from that of the trafficker in ar- 
dent spirits ? Alas ! we have learned how to estimate its force 
in regard to slavery ; but we shrink from its application in re- 
gard to this wide-spread business, that employs so much of the 
time and the wealth of the people of this land. 
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CAUSES OF INTEMPERANCE IN CITIES AND LARGE TOWNS. 



Hahak, iu 12. — Wo to hix t^at buikskth ▲ town with blood, jlttd xsti.b« * 

XISRXTH ▲ CITT BY IKiauITT. 

Last Sabbath evening, I endeavoured to prove that the manu- 
facture and sale of ardent spirits was an immoral employment, 
and ought forthwith to be abandoned. This evening, I propose 
to inquire into the causes of inteniperance existing in cities and 
large towns, and particularly in this city. 

It is not needful to my purpose to moot the question, whether 
this vice is more prevalent in cities, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, than in the country. The only thing material in making 
this a distinct inquiry, is, that there are causes operating in 
cities which do not, to the same extent, exist in the country; and 
that there are causes, existing among us, which den^and our spe- 
cial attention as inhabitants of Fhi4adelphia, and which it if in- 
cumbent on Fhiladelphians to suppress or remove. I have 
an interest in this in common with every man that , hears 
me. I have no object but to ascertain the truth in this inquiry; 
and if what I shall state this evening, shall be found to be, the 
truth, every person here present will find this to be a most prac- 
tical subject, and demanding the aid of his influence, his exam* 
pie, his talents, and his wealth. 

The Legislature of this state, during the session which has just 
closed, has passed an act which demands the lasting gratitude of 
the people of this city, and which has cut off one of the specifi- 
cations that would otherwise have called for a prominent posi- 
tion in my argument I allude to ttie law prohibiting bars in 
theatres. When it is remembered that the theatre itself is a school 
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of immense profligacy and corruption under the best auspicres, 
that we have had no less than four in this city; that in thein 
it has been a practice to place bars in every part of the house, 
that there might be easy access to it — ^bars for the pit^ and bars 
for the boxes, and bars for the gallery; that it was customary for 
young men to crowd around those bars; that thence no small 
portion of the intemperance and infamy of young men 
arose; that half the profits of these seminaries of morals arose 
from these bars; it will be at once seen that the legislative hand 
has been reached forth to dry up one of the most copious foun- 
tains of pollution in this city. The act demands the lasting gra- 
titude of the friends of virtue, to the Legislature. It demands 
our higher gratitude to the Father of Mercies, and to the God 
of purity. There is another light in which we may regard this 
legislative act It indicates a healthful pulse in the public feel- 
ing. It shows the advance of the temperance reform. It 
expresses a disposition in our Legislature to lay a strong 
hand of restraint^ on this vice. It is to be hoped it is but the 
commencement of a series of acts, in relation to this business, 
yet to throw the whole weight of legislative inflirence and power 
in favour of the reform. For we shall yet see that intemper- 
ance is sustained by the laws of the land; that the vice, with its 
attendant crimes and woes, is d^ protege of the Legislature; and 
that if the countenance shown to it by the laws were withdrawn, 
it would probably soon cease to send blighting and mildew 
through our country. But this does not fall in with our design 
this evening. 

The object now is, to state the causes of the prevalence of this 
vice, in cities and large towns. It may conduce to this object, 
just to hint at the causes which have operated so extensively in 
producing this train of evils throughout our country. In my 
last discourse, I gave a summary of those evils. The vice has 
been guaged, and its extent ascertained with remarkable faith- 
fulness. It is ascertained that it costs the nation more than 
100,000,000 of dollars annually; that not less than 300,000 of 
our countrymen are intemperate; that it is the source of nine- 
tenths of the pauperism and crimes of the nation; that more than 
600 are reduced by it to insanity, and more than 30,000 annual- 
ly sent to a drunkard's grave. This is just a summary of the 
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evils — apart from the unguaged^ and uiiguageable mass of 
woes, aad wretchedness, and tears, that it incidentally but 
inevitably causes. Now whether .this nation is more intem- 
perate than any other on the face of the earth, is not at present 
the inquiry. But the question may be asked, whence has it 
happened that America, the land of the Pilgrims, and the home 
of virtuous liberty — ^the land of common schools, and colleges, 
and churches, and equal laws — the nation blessed with the most 
fertile soil — ^with the greatest facilities for comfort and wealth, 
of any people under the whole heavens — should, in the space 
of scarcely half a century from its national existence, have pre- 
sented such a spectacle? It would take me too far from my 
present purpose fully to answer this question. I may only just 
hint at a reply. 

1. It may have been owing, rn part, to our abundant, 
and most luxurious soil. The time has been, and is now, 
when that soil produced far more than was necessary for the 
consumption of our own citizens. The time has been, when 
there was no foreign market, or when the farmer lived so far 
from market as to forbid all efforts to transport the productions 
of his soil. But it was easy to convert those productions into 
poison; and it was comparatively easy to convey that poison to 
the market, and to find sale for it. The extensive manufacture 
of the article secures its extensive consumption. Every distil- 
lery is morally certain to secure an intemperate neighbourhood. 
And as distilleries have been reared all over the land, so adja- 
cent to each other that their dark and offensive exhalations 
have settled as a thick cloud in all the sky, it is not difficult to 
account for the fact, that the vice has swept like the pestilence 
from Maine to Georgia, and from the father of rivers to the At- 
lantic. Place nuisances and sources of plague, with like adja- 
cency, in reference to any thing else, and we should not be sur- 
prised if desolations and deaths should flow together, and per* 
vade the length and breadth of the land. 

• 2. Our views of liberty may have contributed to this. Every man 
here isa freeman. He boasts himself to be exemptfrom the shackles 
of tyranny. And we are the people who are in danger of being 
free to licentiousness. Men easily, and often, throw off the re- 
straints of law, and morals, and religion, under the notions of free- 
dom. And no nation has ever been endangered in regard to this so 
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much as our own. Our people, rolling like the surges of the 
ocean to the west, when they leave the graves of their fathers, 
easily forget their notions of the value of morals, and of the 
school-housei and of the churchy in the immense pressure for 
gain. The American, boasting that he is as free as the air he 
breathes, or as the waters of his majestic streams, soon learns to 
mock at the restraints of morality and religion — ^turns his liberty 
to licentiousness, and hence thousands become drunkards. 

3. Our national habits have led to intemperance. An exten- 
sive belief has prevailed that the poison was necessary. Offen- 
sive at first to the taste, yet it is soon loved. Insensibly the 
young are trained to its use. The morning dram of a father 
may make all his sons drunkards. In a single school in this city, 
it is stated, that of 90 children who attend, 25 are intemperate. 
On being asked by their teacher how it happened, the reply 
was, that it was by their dipping their bread in whiskey in the 
morning. This burning poison is thus a part of the very sub- 
sistence of the family. Its use steals silently on like a gentle 
soporific; and while it secures the powers of the man, it locks 
up his reason; destroys his moral sense; hushes the alarms of 
conscience; and silences even the calls of ambition and of gain. 
The public mind slept over the advances of intemperance, until 
its use was deemed needful alike in cold and heat; in society and 
solitude; in sickness and in health; alike as a seal of friendship, 
andas a pledge of reconciliation; in daily labour, and in the ennut 
of idleness; — it has been connected with every entertainment; 
and deemed needful as an expression of kindness, and of tender 
regard. It had become the panacea of all disease, and the uni- 
versal pledge of friendship; and it did not seem to occur to men 
that it was strange, passing strange, to offer a cup ot poison to a 
neighbour as a pledge of affection, or as a proof of hospitality. 
For what would be thought of extending to a man a vial of 
laudanum, or a portion of arsenic, or a glass of the hemlock that 
closed the life of Socrates, as a pledge of kindness and of love ! 
Yet the poison which Americans drank, and still drink so freely, 
is no less certain and deadly — though less rapid — than either. 
It was connected with our habits of social intercourse, and we 
joined it to our days of festivity. We have set apart one day in 
this nation, almost as by common consent, as a day sacred to 
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Bacchus. The day which commemorates the stern virtues of 
our fathers^ and the independence of our country, we have de- 
voted extensively to national riot, and intemperance. For this 
day, instead of being devoted to the incense of praise, and the 
sober cultivation of patriotic sentiments and feelings, we had 
made a day of revelry — a Saturnalia^ worse than the Roman, in 
multitudes of places throughout the land. And Americans had 
deemed it eligible, on that day to become iotoxicated. "Republi- 
can freemen judged it right to open the floodgates of intemper- 
ance to commemorate every victory in the field, or in a poli- 
tical campaign; alike in memory of the honoured dead of the 
Revolution, and in the triumphs of a race-course. And it is not 
wonderful that the vice swept like a torrent over the land. 

4. The pious and the respectable lent their countenance to the 
vice. They drank also; — they used the poison on the farm, and 
in the work-shop, and on the ocean; they gave it to those in 
their employ, and they joined the circle of drinking, and re- 
joiced with the men who became drunk. They engaged in the 
traffic, and were our bar-keepers, and our importers, and dis- 
tillers, and our retailers; and they gave all the weight of their 
influence and enterprise to the undertaking. For there is 
solid piety and vii^tue enough in this nation to accomplish any 
effect; and when Christians joined with the intemperate, and 
worked their distilleries, and trundled their casks in the high- 
way to heaven, it is no wonder that the vice had spread like a 
torrent over the nation. And even now they are engaged in 
the business. And they bring the influence of their names to the 
work. And they are found at places of revelry and drunken- 
ness. And they oppose temperance societies. And they speak 
harshly of the press, and the pulpit, when their employment is 
denounced. 

5. The laws of the land authorized intemperance, practi- 
cally, from Maine to Georgia. The army and the navy were sup- 
plied, at the public expense, with the poison. The several legis- 
latures authorized the sale of the poison, and designated the 
men who might distribute it The whole authority of the state 
was brought to bear in favour of it; and men deemed, and still 
deem, a license from the state a sanction for the business^ and 
a dispensation from the laws of God, and of good morals. For 
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most men judge themselves in the right path, il they have the 
sanction of the laws of the land. While these causes — with 
many others — were operating, it was no wonder that the nation 
was fast becoming a nation of drunkards. And the wonder is, 
not that the vice has spread, but that there has been power 
enough in public opinion, to arrest its progress, and to stay its 
desolating course through the land. 

I proceed now to inquire into the particular reasons of in* 
temperance in cities. All that I can do will be to take a very 
rapid survey of Causes which would admit of much detail and 
illustration. 

1. The organization of cities is, in many respects, conducive 
to the prevalence of this vice. I refer to the peculiar character 
of the population which may, and does commonly center 
in such places. With all that is excellent on the earth, 
there is also all that is unprincipled and abandoned. A thou- 
jiand motives draw men together ; and they come with little 
homogeneousness of character ; with every shade of opinion ; 
with every degree of principle ; with every variety of senti- 
ment Foreign nations pour their refuse population on the 
wharves of a city ; outlaws and vagabonds seek there a home ; 
and the infamous and abandoned flow there to obtain a hiding 
place. Men who would be infamous in a neighbourhood in the 
eountry where every eye would be upon them, and where they 
would be shut out from all society, may escape from responsi- 
bility to the public, and find concealment in a city ; or find 
companions, as many as may be desirable, to countenance them 
in their profligacy. Many a man of wealth and of idleness, 
who would in a country population be compelled^ by the vigi- 
lance of the public eye, into at least external decency of life, 
shall in a city be secure from that vigilance, and hide himself in 
a palace, or seek repose in a splendid abode of infamy, secure 
from the public recognition, and from open shame. 

We furnish a receptacle for all classes of men. Long ago 
Tacitus described Rome as the colluvies gentium — the sink of 
nations — ^the common sewer of the world. The same is true 
of London, of Paris, of New- York ; and extensively, though 
in a greatly modified measure, of our own city. We invite the 
foreigner to our shores. We proclaim this as the asylum of the 
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world. We open our ports, with a kindness lovely in theory ; 
and extend the privileges of naturalization perhaps with a dan- 
gerous liberality. We stretch our arms to the wide world. The 
genius of American liberty utters the language of persuasion in 
tHe ears of the oppressed, and the poor, and the suflfering, of all na- 
tions. We invite them to cross the ocean which our fathers cross* 
ed; and we tell them that they have founded an empire here, de- 
signed to be the asylum of the oppressed of all the world. And 
what do we do when they heave near our wharves ? What is 
the reception which we give them then ? We darken the at- 
mosphere which they deemed the pure air of freedom, with the 
volumes of smoke from our distilleries, and we establish all 
along our wharves, and in all points of the city, dram-shops of 
all grades, and orders; and we license them by the law of the 
land, and by public opinion, and commit them often, — alas ! 
verjfi very often, to worthless men who will wrest the last cent 
from the seaman and the foreigner ; men without principle, with- 
out morals, and whose only aim is to make the foreigner penny- 
less, and drunk — ^left to curse his own folly, and his landlord, 
Itnd his ill-starred voyage, and the boasted asylum of liberty. — 
We invite him at every corner of the streets to become a drunk- 
ard, and then forsooth we complain, in the accents of most vir- 
tuous remonstrance, that Ireland, and England, and the world, 
pour their refuse population on our shores, and seek to destroy 
the purity of our morals, and the holiness of our liberty. If 
asked what should be done in such cases, I answer, meet them 
as becomes freemen. Meet them as becomes the descendents 
of the pilgrims ; an.d as becomes the dwellers in the city of Wil- 
liam Fenn. Let public opinion frown on this traffic in the souls 
of our own countrymen, and of foreigners. Let these shops 
of infamy and of guilt no longer have the countenance of our 
laws, or of public opinion. Welcome them as the oppressed of 
other lands — ^welcome them to virtuous liberty ; but let us not 
meet them on the very shore, stretching forth in our hands a 
cup of poison, and consign them to infamy, and to hell. 

2. I specify as the second cause of intemperance among us, 
the btws which license men to sell ardent spirits. I propose to 
examine the propriety of those laws hereafter. I allude to them 
ROW for. this reason, that in all places, and particularly in cities, 
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they operate to give the sanction of the State to the traffic— d 

For if a man is licensed to sell poison, and if he pays a price \ 

for the privilege of selling it, his interest requires him to sell ] 

as much as possible. And the written license which he holds ] 

from the State, and for which he has paid, he will regard as a t 

quit-claim of his conscience. For men who engage in this bu- 
siness have usually just so much conscience, and no more, as to 
be entirely satisfied with the authority of the State. What is 
In accordance with that law, they will find it for their interest 
to regard as right. And what may be made to quadrate with 
that law, they will not be convinced can be wrong. And what 
is the more remarkable in this case, and satisfies them still more 
that they are right, is, that the law makes a distinction expressly 
in their favour 6ver other men. The farmer has no such li- 
cense ; nor the merchant ; nor the book-maker ; nor the brick- 
layer ; nor the carpenter. But the seller of this poison has the 
express sanction of his country ; and has that sanction, too, 
expressed in preference to other pursuits that the State has de- 
clared to be wrong. Approach your legislature, and ask fdr 
permission to establish a manufactory of gas in the chartered 
limits of Philadelphia, — the answer would be. No, gentlemen, 
such a nuisance would endanger the health of the citizens. — 
Ask for permission to keep gunpowder in your city, and the 
answer is, no : approach with it no nearer than three miles. — 
Ask for leave to establish a lottery office, and the answer is, 
no : it is an employment tending to corrupt public morals, and 
all such offices must be closed. Ask for a race-course, and the 
answer is, it is a business of infamy, and the State will not be 
its patron. But ask for a depository where to traffic in the souls 
and bodies of men — to make paupers, and criminals, and mani- 
acs, and widows, and orphans — to send men to temporal and 
eternal perdition, and the answer is, as many as you please, and 
can pay for. Establish them at every corner of the street ; on 
all your wharves ; in all your alleys ; in all your cellars ; access- 
ible to the rich and the poor. Bring the poison, with the pro- 
fuseness of your hydrant water, to every man's door ; and when 
the drunkard reels, and his family cry for bread, and your vic- 
tim is in the alms-house, or in the penitentiary, or on the gal- 
lows, plead the authority of the State. The State that con- 
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demns him to the damps of the dungeon^ or to the gibbet for 
his crimes, authorized you to hurry him to that catastrophe if 
you cottldk The whole authority of the laws of the land is 
pledged to sustain you in your business; and in all the results of 
that business. And the effect is just this, — that there is many 
a man whom public opinion would frown from this employment, 
and whose conscience would urge him to an honourable mode of 
subsistence, could he not plead for it the authority of the law 
of the land. 

III. I adduce as a third cause of the prevalence of intempe* 
ranee in cities, the number and the respectability of the houses, 
where the poison can be obtained. This is connected with 
that just specified ; and it operates with peculiar power in cities. 
Make those houses numerous^ and respectable, and splendid, 
and you make the habit of drinking respectable, and you 
entice thousands in the way to death. For there are many 
men who will frequent a splendid abode to obtain the poison, 
whose heads would hang with shame at the idea of entering the 
hovels where the lower class become intoxicated. And there 
«re thousands of young men tempted by such habitations, whose 
steps would turn with abhorrence from the places of low intoxi* 
cation, and beastly sensuality. 

I am ^incipally concerned with Philadelphia and its suburbs 
-^« city, that of all on the earth, has the fewest inducements to 
be a place of intemperance. The great mass of this people have 
been from the beginning, probably the professed friends of tem- 
perance. The city founded by Penn, and so extensively occu- 
pied by those who embrace the same sentiments, should have 
been free from this vice. And the city, favoured by merciful 
heaven so amply with the purest and most wholesome beverage 
which the God of nature has provided for man, has no imagina- 
ble excuse for indulgence in the use of this poison. And yet, 
in this city, a state of things has grown up alike alarming to our 
peace, to our virtue, to our religion. I affirm not, indeed, that 
it equals or surpasses other cities in the facilities for intem- 
perance. But I affirm, merely, that there are facilities here 
for intoxication, and that contemplate intoxication, and that 
inevitably produce pauperism, and crime, and tears, and perdi- 
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tion, that are humbling to the city, and that are uncalled t&tf 
and that the public welfare requires to be removed: 

Listen for a moment to a few statistics taken with care in 
1829, in this city and its suburbs; and let it be remembered that 
the condition of the city, in this respect, has by no means been 
improved. In that year, in the city proper, there were five hundred 
and forty-three houses where ardent spirits were retailed, of 
which three hundred and fifty-six had no accommodations what- 
ever for travellers; leaving only one hundred and eighty-sevea 
*) with. Three hundred and fifty-six houses contemplating a 
support simply by the sale of poison, and receiving that support 
only by making paupers, and producing crime, and woes, and 
death, in the city proper, containing perhaps 80,000 inhabitants. 
In the Northern Liberties there were 188 houses, of which 125 
had no accommodations for travellers. In Fenn Townsdiip 86, 
of which 56 were not designed to accommodate travellers. In 
Kensington, of 115, 88 were without such accommodation,— 
and in Southwark, of 307, 247 had no such accommodation, 
leaving only 60 with such accommodation. In our whole popu- 
lation we were blessed with 1,239 houses where ardent spirits 
were retailed, of which 872 had no accommodation for travellers, 
-r-'thus imposing on the iuhabitants of this city the expeiise of 
supporting 872 houses to retail this poison, and all the expenses 
connected with the pauperism, and crime, and wretehedness, 
that could by any possibility be difiused from those houses, In 
this estimate it is ascertained that in this city there was one 
house for retailing ardent spirits for every 79 inhabitants of all 
ages — or one such house for every 39 adults — that is, about one 
such house for the accommodation of every twelve families in 
the city. At the same time it is a curious faot, and a most 
striking coincidence, that thenumber of paupers admitted from 
Southwark to the alms-house in 1828, was one for every 17 of 
the adult inhabitants.* 

Now let the inhabitants of this city look at these facts. These 
houses, most of them, exist under the authority of the State.^- 
They have been licensed by men entrusted with that business, 
under a law which requires such houses to be licensed, where 
they. are necessary. They are supported by the difiusioa of 

* Haiard's Registei oT Pennsylvania, Vol. iii. 94—96. 
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poison^ and of death. They receive the earnings of the poor, 
and their maintenance is at the Expense of disease, and cursing, 
and want, and licentiousness in the community. They are sup- 
ported by you, who are taxed to support the poor ; by you who 
are taxed to build granite pnisons, and palaces for crime and 
poverty ; by you who seek out the widow and the fatherless in 
the cold of winter to minister to their wants. Of 781 maniacs 
in our di£ferent insane hospitals, 392, more than half, according 
to the testimony of their own friends, were rendered maniacs 
by strong drihk ; and the physicians give it as their opinion that 
this was the case with many others.* Can any man believe—- did 
any man ever yet believe, that in this city one house out of 
12, or out of 20, or out of 500, was ever necessary to be estab- 
lished as a fountain of poison and a source of woes ? 

But there is another fact Since this estimate was made, the 
Legislature of this state has increased the number of these foun- 
tains by authorizing the licensing of oyster cellars — and the 
places where the poison is diffused are almost without number. 
And can any man wonder that intemperance comes in upon a 
city like a flood of polluted and poisonous waters ? 

Look one moment more at this estimate. Where are these 
houses? Are they collected together where the moral pestilence 
might be confined to a single place ? They are scattered at con- 
venient distances,for the accommodation of the rich and the poor. 
They are in your splendid streets, and in your marts of busi- 
ness, and near your manufactories, and your wharves, and in 
your miserable lanes, and alleys. They are adjacent to your 
gambling-houses above ground, and below ground, and contigu- 
ous to your places of infamy. By whom are they kept? Alas! 
by many men respectable, and moral, and->-0 publish it not in 
the streets of Askelon — by Christians. And not a few — tell not 
this, lest the daughters of the Philistines triumph — not a few are 
under the direction of females — dispensing death and ruin to 
the souls and bodies of men. What is the appearance of those 
houses ? There is the hovel, the abode of profaneness and riot, 
-^-and there is the grocery, where the sale is connected with an 
honourable calling. And there is the home of the stranger, in- 
viting also your young men, adjacent to your stores, where they 

* Addrem of the Penn. State Temperance Society, p. 14. 
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have easy access beyond the reach of your eye. And there is 
the splendid mansion — the tavern— the magnificent hotel-— 
and (J3* is there in this city of William Penn a single temper- 
ance tavern ? Are there half-a-dozen temperance groceries ? 
And there too — a truth which I wish I could, but cannot, dare 
not conceal, — is that chaste, and most beautiful building, just 
risen as a monument of the liberality of the merchants of this 
city, the new Exchange. It was hoped that this rich and lovely 
edifice, that fixes the eye, and fills the mind with admiration^ 
had been spared this pollution. But it has not been. And a 
fountain of poison has been opened, and it is made adjacent, to 
your post-office — attracting your clerks and apprentices who are 
sent to that office; and inviting the public to habits of drinking. 
And they who enter there, drink in the place that has been sanc- 
tioned and opened by the enlightened merchants of Philadel- 
phia ; in a place which their wealth and taste has reared ; and 
in a place with all the gentility and magnificence which taste 
and wealth can confer; and under as wholesome rules, and as 
well conducted, I add with pleasure, as such a p^ace can be,— ^ 
but still, what shall I call it ? You know what it must be. And 
now, shall we wonder that intemperance should prevail ? Does 
it not seem as if law, and public sentiment, and respectability, 
and taste, and piety, had done all that could be done to give it 
countenance, and roll the desolating flood through all the streets 
and alleys of our beautiful city ? 

I add one thing more — whether it be wise or unwise, I shall 
not stay to inquire ; it was kindly meant. The drunkard in 
Philadelphia is sure of a home. For him who is made a wretch 
by your licensed or unlicensed taverns ; for him who gives for 
the poison, the fruit of his toil, and that which his family need- 
ed ; for him who has squandered his property, and pawned his 
clothes, and robbed his family to support licensed places of re- 
tail, and to ruin himself, you provide, not a prison, but a home. 
You rear for him a splendid pile, and contribute of your wealth 
to support him, and lay your own necks, without a murmur, to 
bear the burden which this traffic imposes on the community. 
For of 4,518 persons admitted into your alms-house in one year, 
the physicians to that institution inform us that << at least three^ 
fourths have become its inmates from habits of intemperance. 
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and that four-fifths of the deaths occurriDg in the alms-house in- 
firmary are indoced by diseases which have either been origi- 
nally produced or very seriously aggravated by the previous in- 
temperate habits of the patients/' In the Boston alms-house^ 
from April to October, 1833, of 361 admitted, 296 were intem- 
perate. Of 129 chUdrerij admitted during the same time, 101 
had intemperate parents, and 28 had parents whose character 
was unknown. During six months in 1833, there died in the 
Boston alms-house, 38 adults, of whom 29 were intemperate^ 
whose average age was 38 years. The other nine had lived so- 
ber lives. Their average age was 71 years.* 

How long, how long, will a virtuous community continue 
to bear this mighty burden ? How long will men countenance 
a traffic which thus imposes a mighty tai^tion on themselves^ 
and sends wo and perdition into the very vitality of the com- 
munity ? 

rV. I proceed now to a*more interesting part of my subject, to 
specific causes operating on young men. For it is from this 
class of our population that the great army of drunkards is 
made, and will continue to be made. Napoleon, in the height 
of his power, laid all the young men of France under conscrip- 
tion, and drew from their ranks at pleasure his immense armies 
— what he denominate4 ^^food for cannon;" and a mightier 
spirit has laid under conscription the young men of this land. 
Few^ comparatively^ that have passed the meridian of life in 
strict temperance, become drunkards. In all places, in town 
and country alike, the enlistment is to be made from those in 
the vigour of life — those unacquainted with the power of temp- 
tation — those who easily yield to the influence of mighty and 
impetuous passions. The question now before us is, what pecu- 
liar causes are operating in a city over this class of our popula- 
tion, to produce intemperance, that do not exist with equal 
power elsewhere ? I specify a few of them. 

1. There exists a large class of the sons of the richy who have 
the prospect of an ample inheritance without the necessity of 
toil. Fathers have toiled to accumulate wealth, and in their 
early days felt the necessity of labour; and as the result of their 

* ** Tkii I Ittd fiom the 8op«riatead«nt, who made the examination himeelf/'-S. Huard. 
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hbour and virtue^ have become afDuent. Yet scarcely any 
thing is more common than for such an estate to be scattered 
on the wings of the wind, by idle and dissipated sons. Pro- 
perty inherited thus without toil; committed to the hands of 
sons unskilled in any of the arts of life; without economy, 
without principle, without a profession, becomes the source of 
corruption and ruin. Many a young man, were he not cursed 
with such an inheritance, would be as industrious and virtuous 
as his father was. With such an inheritance, there is no force 
of public opinion, no restraint of morals or religion, that 
saves him from perdition. He is thrown upon the world 
with every possible temptation to be a drunkard. Every tavern 
invites him. With every place of amusement this is connected. 
Pious and respectable men, and the laws of the kind, give a 
sanction to the traffic, and make the use respectable. A hun- 
dred profligate men in principle, young and old, perhaps stand 
ready to seduce him to the way to death; and houses of amuse- 
ment and of infamy open their doors to him, and he glides along 
on the stream of pleasure, down to the polluted ocean of death. 

Nor is this all. He seeks himself companions. He becomes 
himself the centre of influence to others. He leads others in 
the way of temptation and folly, and himself ruined, drags with 
^ him many others down to death and hell. Who are among the 
most loathsome and ofiensive men in your alleys, and in the 
wards for the insane in your hospitals and in your alms-houses? 
Often, men who have seen better days — an enlistment from the 
bar, the bench, or the pulpit, it may be — and from the abodes 
of the rich and the pious. But for the thousand allurements 
which a city presents, allurements that arise mainly from the 
fact, that the reputable and the pious are engaged in a busi- 
ness unhappily countenanced still by public opinion and the 
laws of the land, they might have been saved. 

2. A second class of young men who contribute largely to 
the ranks of loathsome intemperance, is made up of those who 
come into the midst of us from other parts of the land.* It is 
well known that this class of young men is exceedingly nume- 
rous. Most of them, probably, have been trained in habits of 
strict morality or religion. Their parents, in their early days, 
sought to make them not only happy, but upright Not a few 



havt^ been commended to the God of grace by the prayers of a 
father^ and have been taught the ways of virtue by the tender^ 
ness of a mother. The first lessons they may have heard were 
those of piety falling from the lips of a mother; and the first 
impression which they can recollect may be-^that which John 
Randolph declared to be the first made on his memory-^^that pro*' 
duced when his mother taught him to join his hands together and 
repeat " Our Father which art in heaven*" But they have left the 
home of their youth. They have bid farewell to the sweet scenes 
of childhood. They have received the last benediction, it may 
be, of a father ) and the warm tears of a mother, when they 
parted, fell fast on the cheeks of her son entering into dangers. 
Perhaps they sleep in the vale of death, and the long green grass 
is waving over their graves. You are amid strangers. You 
are encompassed by all forms of allurements. The gaiety of a 
city attracts you; the voice of those older than yourselves 
allures you to the doors of the theatre, and of the gam- 
bling-room, and of the tavefn, and of the oyster-cellar, and 
of the house of her whose steps take hold on hell, going 
down into the chambers of ! death. Without protectors, or 
advisers ; without firm and established principles ; without 
acquaiiitance among the virtuous, here many easily fall a 
prey. to , every form of allurement. It becomes fashionable 
to be. prpfane. It is fashionable to devote the Sabbath to 
amu$em€int ^nd; Revelry. It is soon fashionable to be an in* 
fidel, a scoffer, a spendthrift, an inmate of the play-house, of 
a gambling-room, of a dwelling-place of infamy. Peace soon 
flies from the bosom; and the high feelings of early virtue are 
abandoned; and the voice of remonstrance is scoffed at; and the 
young man moves in that broad and crowded way— -crowded 
with melancholy density in a city — which goes down to hell.— - 
Another practice obtains among us, which I mention as a cause 
of intemperance, without specifying whether it be wise or un- 
wise. I allude to the custom of placing young men in public 
houses to board, for the purpose of forming an acquaintance 
with country merchants — a practice which any one can see to 
be connected with numberless temptations to drinking, and 
which is one fruitful cause of intemperance. The present Attor- 
ney General of the United States is understood to have said, 
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that ieven out of ten of the young men wlio co'ffl§ i^o New* 
York from the country, are ruined directly or Sndil^lly by 
intemperanccf and that one-third of those awtio atudide itt hi4 
office, have been also ruined by intemperance. If t addresq 
any such this evening, I have only to ask ^ you, respected 
young men, whether you can laugh at the couficils of a father^ 
and mock at the tears of a mother? I remind you, that it vtixf' 
be in your power yet to bring down th^ir;gray hairrf with sort 
row to the grave. I remind yon, ths^ iti^ not atndtfj^ the nfosjt 
unusual occurrences in this world, f^^ parent's h^rt to btesA 
over the crimes and woes of a dissipated son; anfd tei^'4he biti;^" 
terest tears which a mother can shed, are ov0jr a hopeless so)i 
•eariy ruined — ^a mother's fondness abused-^a jnolhq^ii counifel| ^ 
despised — a mother's hopes dashed to the earth-^tbe tears otw 
mother bending in the bitterness of grief over t]he son of i||i^ 
love. Or it may be, they sleep in the graVeir^we i^%9^/^^ 
^gOLpe of saints. I ask you, can you revel ovel^^fisitlM^ ^ 
jpaldxre? C^n you riot on the green grass thal^grp^s on '4 
mother's grave? Can you forget tho'counstils oS^fbe dead^ auA' 
the kind band which again and again hai|[|||^ toyeuthe 
path of virtue and of heaven? 

3. A third cause operating on our youbg men^Hto be found in 
their employments and amusements^jb thet^febbatb^ Where* 
are they? A iew are in the temples.^ God. ^3iut who can tell 
how many are in o^t st^m^boats ahjj 
houses of gambling and of infamy; 
xoadsfr and how many fill all the vil) 

nity? And for wh&t purpoise? FJ|>^ll|«iment and for riot 
In one single tavern in this city liMtS^bath — ^believed to be 
U& more than an ordinary spedmerimifliat; occurs each Sabbath 
in oixr public houses— ^no less thaiv^yfCy dollars, were taken at 
the bar, and chiefly from young mtt; for one single article of 
strong drink. And probably not l^s than two hundred persons 
wece the purchasers. And witU^what are they met every 
wj^ere? With public houses aroimd the city with mfore than the 
contiguousness of mile posts^r ^ With bars in all your steam, 
boats. With the alluring place of drunkenness .licensed by the 
laws of the state, wherever they ride, or lounge, ori;^alk. Not 
even your beautiful water-works^the boast of the city^can be 
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viiitcdj witI\out tempting young and old to becpme drunkards. 

Every placeAhighrand low. Opens an avdnue to perdition. Nor 
( can our young nten tread our streets, or our wharves, or pur 
{villages, or ouV gardens, or approach the very source ofoiir 
•boasted pure wa|er, without bding tempted to despise this rich 
••jgift of the God i)( nature, and to become drunkards. As if in 

* very defiance of the temperance cause, and as if to proclaim 
Jffcvery where that water is not the best drink for man, near the 

very source of health to this city, are open the floodgates of 
ice; and the young man and the stranger is ii^vited even there 

to pour out copious libatioiis to the god of wine, and of strong 
jdrink,* 

4. Another large class of our young men, exposed peculiarly 

to this vice, remains to be mentioned. I allude to the fire-men. 

'.fKvery combination or organization of young men, is exposed to 

itemptations; but none so much as they who guard the property 

r^^and lives of their fellow citizens. Their danger arises from the 

kvery fact of their organization, and their frequently meeting to- 

Vgether; from the toils, and fatigues, and heat, to which they ar^ 

exposed; and from the fact that they are understood to desire 

the refreshment which ardent spirits is supposed to furnish. 

Indications of the danger of this employment, may b6 seen 

• every where. How many of the fire-engines of this city are 
kept in placei?, where ardent spirits are not easily ac(iessible? 
How far is it ^i^ually from such places to a tavern, or a dram- 
shop? And \k^ not understood that such a fountain of poison 
is almost regarded as a necessary accompaniment of such a 
place? But this is not the chief danger. It arises from that ill- 
judged and dangerous kindness of the citizens in placing before 
them this burning poison, as a sort of compensation for their 
labours. In a fire which occurred not long since, the poison is 
understood to have been placed in buckets for their fr0e aniJ 
universal use; and the consequence is undersftrod to h$re*been 
just what mighty have been anticipyftMy^Jfij A g'Jg^ther^ no 
way by which the thanks of PhiladelnMan'Fma^e expressed, 
other than I)f' ill-judged kindneis tending W corrupt the mo- 

* The authj^ of the discourMe is happy to know that wsHiin the enclosure! at the 
" water vfotuf* the temptation docs not exist. Tho remarks refer to the numerotit 
places immdnntcTy adjacent. * 
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rals, to destroy the virtue/ and the lives, of this largl^ 
class of our population ? Is there not sufficient danger at^ 
tending the very fact of the combination, and the very na«. 
ture of their employment, without superadding that which ^ 
may ruin their peace^ and their morals, and their property — ^| ^ 
presenting a fire to consume themselves, of which^ihat which 4 | 
they extinguish is but the" emblem; and whichi'wiU bunHi 1^ 
and rage yet with a power x#hich no human means^ nor yet th^ ; 
grace of God, can extinguish ? It will be rem^bered, top,i 
that this is presented in the very moment when it is most 
likely to ruin them. It is not in the coolnesa of* their ordinary, 
employment It is in the very time of excitement; the very pei 
riod, it may be, when, in your service, they are urged on by 
thirst; when wet and exhausted, and when even their own 
cool reason, and their former resolutions, may be insufficient to 
withstand the temptation. Now I have reasQ|i to believe that 
this ill-iudged kindness is not acceptable to t|i4 sober reflection 
of these young men. Many of them know j.he danger, and feel 
it. And many of them — would not all of them? — would prefer 
the expressions of your gratitude in some other way* 

5. There remains a J\flh cause of intemperance in cities, 
which I must reserve to a future occasion. ; T allude to its con- 
nexion with elections^ to the manner in ^vtlich tavern licenses 
are obtained; to the causes, secretly at woi^k, usually of a politi- 
cal character, which operate to increase the number of such 
houses. Can any man believe that thereris-^ city in thisiand, 
where the licensing of such houses is not jblo^ely connecU^d with 
political parties, and with the obtainment or retention of: office ? 
Is it not the case — will it not be--!-that ifuch houses become the 
rallying points of part}'; that they are regarded as indispensable 
posts for carrying an election; that their influence is expected to 
be extended over a certain circle; and.ithat it becomes a matter 
of moment to place theih at convenient distances, to influence 
the entire intermediate population? And is it not known that 
thij is to destroy the purity of the ..elective franchise, as well as 
to corrupt the morals of men ?^ And is it not the case that can- 
didates for office-— here I know no ||Mirty, and refer to none — 
tely on the influence of ardent spirits to secure an election? 
'^\<ind that ardent spirits may havi6' many a time secured an elec- 
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lion, and placed an aspirant m office? — I speak in the midst of 
a land of freemen; and I have touched on the thing now^ whose 
influence may be ramified through society, and which may do 
more than all else to undermine the pure system of liberty se- 
cured by the blood of our fathers. But this topic must be re- 
served to a future time. 

Here I close. If the things which have been stated are cor- 
rect, then the path of duty and of safety is plain. These evils 
may be corrected. A virtuous and an independetit people may 
rise in their majesty and correct them all. And in view of 
this, I may call on. the people of this city, the virtuous, and now 
sober population whom I address, to exert their influence in this 
cause ; to abandon all connexion with the traffic ; and to become 
the firm, and warm, and thorough-going advocates of the tem- 
perjance reformation. Your country calls you to it ; and the in«- 
terests of our fair, and lovely, and much blessed city, call you 
to it Every man who loves the city's welfare, should pursue 
no half-way measures ; should tread no vacillating course, in 
this great and glorious reformation. 

But more especially may I call on the young men whom I 
address, and ask their patronage in this cause. For they are in 
danger ; and they are the source of our hopes, and they are our 
strength. We make our appeal to them by their ho])es of hap- 
piness; by their prospectsof long life; bytheir desire of property 
and health; by their wish for reputation; and by the fact that by 
abstinence, strict abstinence alone, are they safe from the crimes^ 
and loathsomeness,and grave of the drunkard. Young men,bope8 
of 3'our country, I summon you to the standard of Temperance. 
I call upon you with reference to your future welfare. I be- 
seech you to regard the liberties of your cduntry ; the purity of 
the churches ; your own usefulness ; ai^d the honour of your 
family — the feelings of a father, a mother, and a sister. And, I 
conjure you to take this stand by a reference to your <)vi^)t)t. im- 
mortal welfare ; by a regard to that heaven which a djjig:|kard 
enters not-^and by a fear of that hell which is his ^owi^^pro- 
priate eternal home. ^'^•Vv.^ 

I have, this evening, but one other remark, a lit^y^-ilfore con- 
genial with the spirit of my office. I address mj^^IIow pro- 
fessing christians ; the ministers of religion, ..the officers and 
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members of the pure Church of God. The pulpit should speak, 
in tones deep^ and solemliy and constant, and reverberating 
through the land. The watchmen should see eye to eye. Of every 
officer and member of a Church, it should be known where he may 
be found. We want n0 vacillating counsels ; no whimpering, 
time-serving applogies'; no coldness, no reluctance, no sinking 
back in this cause. Every Church of Christ, the world over, 
should be ipso facto known as an organization of pure tempe- 
rance under the headship and patronage of Jesus Christ, the 
mend and the n^el of purity. Members of the Church of 
God most purejrbear it in mind that intemperance in our city, 
our land, and^ the world over, stands in the way of the Gos- 
pel. It opposes the progress of the reign of Christ in every 
village and hamlet ; in every city; and at every corner of the 
street. It stands in the way of revivals, and of the glories 
of the millennial morn. Every drunkard opposes the millen- 
nium ; every dram-drinker stands in the way of it ; every 
dram-seller stands in the way of it. Let the sentiment be 
heard, and echoed, and re-echoed, all along the hills, and vales, 
and streams of the land, and on every house-top in the city, 
that there is no hope of the conversion of a man who habitu- 
ally uses ardent spirits. And let this sentiment be followed 
u|) with that other melancholy truth, that the money wasted in 
(his business — now a curse to all nations — nay, the money 
wasted in one year in this land for it, would place a Bible in 
every family on the earth, and establish a school in every vil- 
lage ; and that the talent which intemperance consigns each year 
to infamy and eternal perdition, would be sufficient to bear the 
Gospel over sea and land — to polar snows, and to the sands of 
a burning sun ! And we are told that the pulpit must be still ; 
and even Christians murmur and complain that this subject 
comes into the sanctuary ! But no. The pulpit must, and shall 
speak out. And the press must speak. And you, fellow Chris- 
tians, are summoned by the God of purity to take your stand, 
and suffer your influence to be felt. For what communion 
hath light with darkness, and what concord hath Christ with 
Belial ? 
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To all who desire and labor for the diffhsion of useful knowledge, 

the suppression of vice, the- promotion of sound morals, true social 

refinement, and universal freedom, as antecedent to, or coincident with 

the general happiness of our race and the reign of Christ's kingdom 

on earth, the following work is respectfully inscribed, by their earnest 

fellow-laborer, 
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CHAPTER I. 



The Present Condition of the Cause Unsatisfectory. — ^The Period of Ac- 
tive Educational Effort one of Great Success. — ^The Popularity of the 
Liquor System when first Attacked. — The Revolution wrought prior 
to 1845. — The Means employed to effect it. — Why has their use been 
so generally Discontinued? 

There are indications in various quarters that the Chris- 
tian men of this country, especially its religious teachers, 
are by no means satisfied with the present state of things 
generally, or even with their own present position in rela- 
tion to the cause of temperance. They have witnessed the 
gradual decline and final death of most of those forms of 
organization and the general discontinuance of those modes 
of action which God so abundantly blessed twenty-five years 
ago, and which in their aggregate influence revolutionized 
the public opinion, social customs, and even the laws of 
the New England States. Other States, out of New Eng- 
land, changed their laws, but as the change was not pre- 
ceeded by a proper and sufficient education of the people, 
the masses, in relation to the questions at issue between the 
contending parties, in other words, as the revolution in 
public opinion and social customs was not complete, or suf^ 
ficiently advanced prior tg the change of their laws, those 
laws were soon repealed, or remain a nullity. Even in one 
of the New England States, Connecticut, the education of 
the people, on the particular questions involved, was so im- • 
perfect and the party in power which passed the Prohibitory 
Law was so nearly equaled in numbers and power by the 



party opposed to it, that the law has exerted. but little in- 
^uence to restrict the traffic in liqiior, though pronounced 
constitutional by its highest courts, and just and righteous 
by the entire Christian sentiment of the State. 

That the era of active, persistent, sensible, educational 
temperance effort was signalized by continual advance in 
the right direction ; that efforts so simple, and that taxed so 
lightly the time and purses, of moral and Christian men 
were never before so blessed, I assert without fear of con- 
tradiction. I challenge the historian to point us to a social 
revolution, wrought in an equal period of time, arid on an. 
equal portion of earth's surface, so thorough and fraught 
with results so marked and so rich to the great interests of 
human society, as that produced by the temperance efforts 
in New England during the intervening period from 1825 
to 1855. 

Consider for a moment what was done during those thirty- 
years. In 1825 alcoholic liquors in public estimation were 
the most potent and beneficent of all agents for the preven- 
tion and cure of disease. Thousands of families if compelled 
to choose spirituous liquors without the doctor, or the doc- 
tor without the liquors, would have diapensed with the doc- 
tor. Alcohol in some form was the healer of bruises, the 
soother of bums, the panacea for punctures. It contributed 
like nothing else to " restore the Union " when parts had 
been divided by cutting instruments, and the masses of men 
would have deemed it simply impossible to treat properly 
the fracture of a bone or a dislocation without the products 
of the still. It was the great refrigerator in inflammations, 
even when ice and snow were abundant, and where animal 
heat was deficient, it was the king of calorifacients. Cider 
brandy was the cure-all in rheumatism, and gin the sheet 
anchor in dropsies. It would " break a fever " if used in 
the forming stage ; if it did not, it was certainly a glorious 
adjunct in its treatment, and fihally a great helper during 
convalescence. With all sorts of people, at all times, in all 
places, and in almost all forms of disease it was the great 
reliable, all-trusted medicine. We began life with alcoholic 
liquors, and ended it in the same company. It first saluted 
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the senses of the new-born infant and bathed the temples of 
expiring age, and when at last life had departed, the face of 
the dead, which perchance during life had been inflamed 
and bloated by alcoholic poisons, was moistened with the 
same liquid to "preserve the features." Who can now 
think, without a blush of shame, of the countless follies into 
which we were betrayed by the great deceiver ? 

Nor was it as a preventive of disease or a curative agent 
alone that alcoholic liquors asserted their pre-eminence. 
They inspired all classes and all occasions ; the social gather- 
ing, the ministerial association and the bar-room throng, the 
legislative assembly and the Irish wake. . Alcohol in some 
of its varied form, was the presiding genius of house-raisings 
and corn-huskings, the military review and the social party ; 
the heightener of joy at the wedding, and the soother of 
sorrow at the funeral. In short, in some way or form, sanc- 
tioned by custom, it connected itself with all occasions, and 
exerted a potent influence in all the affairs of human Kfe. 
Who that remembers all this, as all men of fifty will, and 
remembers how thoroughly popular opinion and social cus- 
toms were revolutionized during the term before stated, can 
fail to bless God for that era of temperance societies, meet- 
ings, tracts, newspapers, and above all for the blessed pledge 
of abstinence, our bond of union ; and, under God, our rock 
of defense, which stood up during all that glorious move- 
.ment, as between the living and the dead. Some men, 
without the apology of ill health, drank liquors in 1845, as 
thousands even now drink them ; but it was not because, as 
formerly, they believed them needful, but rather because 
they loved liquors and artificial excitement better than they 
loved God or man. 

As with the opinions, so it was with social customs. 
Some resolutely sought to retain the old order of things, but 
baneful social customs gradually gave way under the sharp 
and incessant fire poured on them from the pulpit, the plat- 
form and the press, until a corrected public sentiment, im- 
proved social customs, and laws approximating at least to * 
right and justice, proclaimed that society had undergone a 
revolution, and that a new and more blessed era had dawned 
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ihe world, at least on a part of it. No decent man, with 
^ regard for his reputation, would have dared to assert in 
the year 1845, what some now assert with but ill concealed 
satisfaction, that the temperance cause or movement was a 
failure. Its glorious and beneficent results were seen every- 
where, and ten times ten thousand grateful hearts, morning 
and evening, thanked God for the temperance enterprise. 

Who now shall tell us why forms of organization and 
modes of procedure which had so generally the sanction of 
the wise and good of the land, which were so blessed of 
God in the past, and seemed so full of promise for the future, 
have been given up, permitted to languish, and at thousands 
of points or localities greatly blessed by them twenty year- 
since, actually to die ? Here is a problem for the philan- 
tropist, the patriot, the Christian. God, in mercy to the 
millions who are in peril from strong drink, guide us to a 
correct solution of it ! 

Some, wise in their own conceits, tell us that the mea- 
sures employed lost their efficiency ; that " they were adapted 
only to certain seasons and states of the community," and 
that any attempt to renew or re-establish them is, or must 
be, a transparent folly. A single glance at the character of 
the measures so successfully employed from the year 1825 
to 1845, should restrain reasoning animals endowed with 
the power of speech from uttering such arrant nonsense. 

What were these measures ? 

, The Powee of AssoOiation as seen in oub organized 
Efforts ; 

The Public Assembly fob Open and Free Discussion ; 

The Pledge, or rule of life, resolved upon and recorded, 
in view of past, present and future perils, which investiga- 
tion and free discussion had made manifest ; 

The appointment of special committees to investigate 
special phases of a gigantic system- of wickedness and to 
report thereon ; 

The publication and circulation of Sermons, Tracts, Ee- 
ports and Periodicals embodying Facts, Arguments and 
Appeals to the people ; 
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The special meeting for the children, with discourse to 
them adapted to their age, varied condition and measure of 
intelligence ; 

The Annual Meeting, reviewing the'past studying the 
present and peering with a wise caution as far as possible 
into the future; 

The Sermon or Lecture, illustrating and enforcing truths 
related to the enterprise; by arguments drawn from the 
Bible, History, Science, or the observation of passing events; 

The Opening Prayer, the cheerful song, recounting our 
triumphs or pleading our cause in pleasing numbers with 
the added charm of melody ; 

The Urgent Appeal at the close, to all outside the Magic 
Circle, to come in and be one with us in the blessed work of 
reform. 

These were the measures so blessed of old ; and are these, 
measures and modes of procedure " adapted only to certain 
seasons and states of the commimity ? " Objectors should 
cease to talk thus, or secure a patent for nonsense. Why^ 
those very measures a/nd modes of procedure are, even noWy 
M actively employed to promote other interests a/nd objects 
Uum those sought hy temperam/ce reformers. They are mea- 
sures for all time, while great evils exist in human society. 

I am the more anxious to direct special attention to these 
instrumentalities, because we must return to them every one 
and in every portion of the country, and they must be em- 
ployed diligently and perseveringly. They are to the ter- 
rible evil of intemperance what water is to fire — an August 
sun to ice, or powder, ball and bayonets to rebellion against 
just and righteous civil government. 

Did good and wise men discover that temperance efforts 
and operations like those enumerated, while promoting and 
blessing som^e of the great interests of society, seriously im- 
paired or injured others, and that therefore it was well to 
pause and modify or suspend those efforts ? Did our mea- 
sures, while promoting the public health and social happi- 
ness, mar the interests of education and religion ? While 
helping agriculture and the mechanic arts, did they hinder 
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commerce and the administration of pnblic justice ? Ko one 
will, I am sore, risk bis reputation for sanity and truthfulness 
by such a statement. But the question returns to us, Why, 

W if the temperance efforts of the period named were simple, 
unobjeetionable, not expensive to the^ great mass of the re- 
formers, and gloriously efficient, why have they been bo 
generally suspended? When good men shall generally and 
pretty dearly see what influences have been operating to 
check so seriously a glorious and most needful work, and 
to enable a system which they loathe, detest and dread, 
to gain renewed strength and power for mischief over large 
portions of our country where it was evidently on the de- 
cline in 1840, and if they can be convinced that the causes 

f of this decline in a great and good work are not permanent, 

but removable with manly and proper effort, then will they 
address themselves again to the work of reform, with unity 
of sentiment and firmness of purpose, with energy and hope, 
aye, and with a faith that will, as of old, work by love, and 
speedily remove what now seem mountains directly across 
their path. 



CHAPTER II. 



Erroneous Opinions Relative to the Causes of Decline in the Movement 
— ^A Gigantic Blunder the Real Source of our Embarrasments.— Early 
Eflforts and the Lesson Taught by them. — Their Results to the Com- 
munity in a Financial Point of view. — The Great Blunder making 
a Stampede Among our Best Public Advocates. — ^Its Other Results 
Considered. 

Before proceeding to express my own opinions as to the 
causes of that evident decline of interest and effort in the 
temperance movement, which is but too manifest, and which 
all enlightened patriots and Christian men deplore, I deem 
it important to glance at some matters, w^ich, in the estima- 
tion of many good men, have contributed to work the mis- 
el lief referred to. The great ^rebellion and consequent war, 
eay some, have diverted public attention from our enterprise, 
and thus checked the temperance operations of the country. 
The war has operated and now operates in the way sug- 
gested, but cannot be charged with mischief done before it- 
self existed; and temperance efforts had fallen off to a la- 
mentable extent, and at a multitude of points were entirely 
suspended, hefore the wa/r commenced. Others tell us that ' 
efforts to secure the passage and enforcement of prohibitory 
laws killed the moral or educational part of the movement. 
But hold, friends, — ^the States where prohibitory laws exist 
and are most thoroughly enforced, are just those where, t<> 
day, there are the most respectable and effective movements 
of a moral and educational character. 

Some affirm that we have taken untenable ground, and 
have pushed our principles too far, that total abstinence from 
aU intoxicating liquors, even by men in health, will never 
do, and that the present check in the work of reform is but 
a natural reaction from a too extreme or radical movement, 
that native wines and the Teutonic " Lager " must be ad- 
mitted a place among our luxuries ; that they will displace 
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whisky and other strong liquors, and carry us as far on the 
road to true temperance as we can ever hope to go. 'But, 
friends, will you tell us that, when we have the fact before 
us, that in one single ward of a hospital in Berlin two hun- 
dred patients have been treated for ddwima tremem in four 
years? Berlin drinks beer and gin also. The beer does 
not displace the gin, nor will it until acorns displace oaks, 
and stimulants and narcotics lose their power to create arti- 
ficial appetites. Beer is quite able of itself to disease the 
body, animalize the whole being, and ruin the mind and the 
soul. Mr. Mahew, the well-known writer on the London 
poor, has just published a work on Germany, in which he 
proves, by statistical reasoning, that one-third of the gross 
gains of the entire people is lavished upon beer ; and the 
statistics prove that, notwithstanding the prevalence of beer- 
houses, every man, woman and child drinks three gallons 
of spirits in the com'se of the year, while the average quan- 
tity consumed by each individual in England is only three 
quarts. As to wine, we cannot but remember, that domestic 
wine introduced the curse of 'drunkenness into the world, 
and can therefore hardly be trusted with the work of expel- 
ling it, unless indeed it has itself undergone a very radical 
reform, and ceased to be what God in his word declares it, 
" a mocker." It is an instructive fact, that families who go 
into the production and indulge in the consumption of do- 
mestic wine, nine times in ten, cease thereafter, all direct 
efforts to save men from death and destruction by whisky. 
Is that to be regarded as a natural reaction from wine drink- 
ing, or from attempting to liberalize the temperance move- 
ment? It is 7wt the war, nor the attempt to crush the 
liquor traffic by law, nor the alleged radicalism of our doc- 
trines or measures, which has checked the greatest and most 
blessed pocial retorm of modern times. Prohibition is right 
and just, and must be relied upon ultimately, to restrain bad 
men who neither fear God or regard man and who either 
carefully keep themselves out of the reach of proper moral 
and educational influences, or have become too thoroughly 
petrified to be impressed by them. ^Y!\m^ pledge dXiA, jpHnciple 
of total abstinence are right and safe, effective and indis- 
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pensable. There is salvation for the drunkard/ 
short of that. Preach to the moderate drinkf 
more liberal than that, he will probably commena j 
liberality, take another drink, and in ten thousand cases all 
over the land, go on to the drunkard's doom. Who would 
dare, with the light before him which science and observa- 
tion has poured on this subject for nearly forty years, to 
preach to a congregation of children any other gospel on 
this subject than that of total abstinence? No, friend, our 
great principle is right, and prohibition is right where a 
State is prepared for it, and our failing in either will render 
the whole movement a failure so far as the final arrestment 
or material diminution of the great evil of intemperance is 
concerned. The decline of the movement is, we repeat, 
referable to neither as a cause. But still the question re- 
turns to us. What did cause the abandonment of forms of 
organization, simple, unobjectionable, heartily endorsed by 
the wise and good of the land, and of modiBS of procedure, or 
instrumentalities, which had proved themselves so wonder- 
fully efficient for good ? 

A variety of causes (some of which I shall in their proper 
place consider,) contributed to the production of this lament- 
able result ; but the principal one, and that without which 
the result could not have been produced, was THE WANT 
OF A KELIABLE PECUNIAET BASIS TO THE EN- 
TERPRISE. Nine-tenths of all the temperance organiza- 
tions of these United States, admirable as they were in their 
principles and aims, and e^loriously efficient for a time, have 
been literally starved to death. To thousands of good men 
they seemed afflicted with a sort of hereditary atrophy, or mar- 
asmus ; the disease, however, was reaWy starvation. No State 
'Society in this comitry^ until 184:0, had vaGorporated into its 
eonstit/ution or workifig pla/n any provision for the sfwppVy of 
its trea»wry.* This was equally true, so far as I have learned, 
of all county or local societies. They relied for needed funds 

♦The "Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of Intemperance" 
formed in 1813, was an exception. Its members paid two dollars as an 
admission fee Wut were not pledged to abstinence, even from distilled 
spirits. 
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on collections taken at the close of public meetings, and on 
subscriptions solicited from time to ^me with little or no 
regard to system or regularity. Put any other organization 
known to us on such fare, and how long would it live ? So- 
cieties thus organized could not but die ; yet they were suc- 
cessively replaced by others, for the dreadful necessities of 
the case as constantly presented to the awakened intellect 
and conscience of the country, and the good effected by 
them during their brief existence, seemed imperiously to de- 
mand the substitution of others of kindred character. New 
ones, therefore, came into being, to live a while on reluctant 
charity, to get hopelessly in debt if they attempted any 
vigorous or protracted efforts, and soon to follow their am- 
iable but sickly predecessors to early but honored graves. 
fiequiescat in pace. 

They died, just ds colleges would die, deprived of their 
endowments, paid scholarships, the legacies of wealthy 
friends, and their term fees; as our churches would die 
without their pew rents, regular and annual subscriptions, 
or some equally reliable means of support. Foreign and 
Domestic Missionary Associations^ Bible and Tract Socie- 
ties, with other kindred organizations, have all the churches 
of the land to back them by their cmnual and regular coUeo- 
4ion8 or ^uhscri/ptions^ while rich legacies of wealthy and 
devoted friends often and largely replenish their treasuries. 

In regions where angels or disembodied spirits are the 
actors, I know not what enterprises may be prosecuted 
without money ; but in this world we can have none such, 
where their prosecution requires protracted labor; for agents 
and actors Jiere^ have bodies to be provided for, and money 
represents to them food, clothing, shelter, warmth, and the 
means of education and transportation from place to place. 
The system with which as temperance reformers we war, 
had on the contrary, for Ob support, prestige, power, wealth, 
and the suffrages of the great majority of the people. Such 
a system, when thrown on its defense, could fee able advo- 
cates, suborn venal presses, and ^ork both to any eitent its, 
interest and safety might require. Men engaged in a traffic 
which, though destructive to others, was highly lucrative to 
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themselveB, could afford to spend money freely, where mo- 
ney could contribute to the perpetuity of their business. 
Those who supported the system through the influence of 
depraved appetite, would spend money too, for it is notori- 
ous that men under the dominion of depraved or artificial 
appetites, will pay money more freely to secure the means 
of gratifying them, than for anything else which money can 
purchase. Men in all parts of the world pay, with scarcely 
a murmur, heavier taxes on their depraved appetites and 
vices than could be safely extorted from them in any other 
way ; and our Government will do well to bear that fact in 
mind in levying taxes for its support in its present trying 
emergency. If shrewd, practical business men had been 
consulted about the arrangement of a campaign, or a succes- 
sion of them, for the overthrow of such a system as the one 
with which, as temperance reformers, we are warring, think 
you, reader, they would have counseled the commencement 
of hostilities with . an empty treasury, and no reliable plan 
for obtaining needed funds ? 

It would be doing injustice to the fathers of this great 
enterprise to suppose them capable of such folly. It was 
quite impossible that 8u>ch men as formed in 1826, " Ths 
American Society for the Promotion, of Temperance^^^ should 
in forming an association with a view to revolutionize public 
sentiment, and the social custom of the country, on a matter 
of immense practical importance, overlook so obvious ^n 
instrumentality as needful funds. Accordingly in their first 
address to the public we have the following. " They (the 
Executive Committee,) deem it of primary importance, [the 
italics are mine], that they should obtain an adequate f and 
for the support of a man of suitable qu^ificationa in the 
office of secretary," &c. ; and in a following paragraph we 
read as follows: "To procure this fund, the Committee 
cheerfully make their appeal to men of known and expansive 
benevolence, who are blessed with property, and are friends 
to Him who was rich, yet for our sakes became poor," &c. 

This was wise and well : — ^v^orthy the men whose names 
are appended to that address, and who helped mightily tO' 
inaugurate this glorious work : Leonard Wood, D. D., Rer. 
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Jostin Edwards, John Tappan, Esq., Hon. George Odiome, 
8, V. S. Wilder, Esq. Early in the year 182Y, the Secre- 
tary hj personal exert/ions raised in Boston, Salem, Newbury- 
port, AndoYer and Northampton $7,400. We do not learn 
that any effort was made to increase the sum by appeals to 
the people of other localities. Three cities and two towns 
were called npon, and there the matter rested. The sum 
thus obtained may have been judged sufficient ; at any rate, 
we hear nothing further of funds from the date of this ad* 
dress, March 12, 1826, to 1831, a period of five years, except 
the following item : 

" A commission was also given to Mr. Daniel 0. Axtell 
to labor as an agent in Western New York." His salary 
amd taravelmg eaypenaea ijbere •paid hy a benevolent mdimdual 
in that part of the State?"* It is quite plain there was no 
orga/nized systematic plan for raising needful funds as yet. 

In the report for 1831, on page forty, we learn that on a 
certain occasion a merchant addressed to the Secretary the 
following language, which doubtless was recorded for its 
rarity and grateful recognition of obligation to the cause : 
" I was on the brink of ruin, but it (the temperance cause,) 
saved me, and I will give a hundred dollars a year to spread 
the TemperamfCe MeformaMon through the couni/ry?'* In view 
of this the Secretary pertinently asks : " In what possible 
way can that amount, annually, from one hundred men to 
whom the Lord has committed property, do more good to 
the temporal and eternal interests of men ? " But why not 
from a ihousamd men, dear, departed, sainted Doctor? 

The blessed seed thus early sown had sprung up and pro- 
duced a glorious harvest. The Secretary of the Parent So- 
ciety, Rev. Justin Edwards, reported to the country at the 
date above mentioned, the formation of 2,200 local societies, 
with an aggregate membership of 1T0,000. Of these mem- 
bers thousands of farmers and mechanics had ceased to 
csarry strong drinks into their fields and workshops. They 
were pledged to do so, and the banding together of large 
numbers under that pledge gave mutual support to each and 
all, and enabled them to do what unassociated individuals 
could hardly have done with impunity, i. e., defy the power 
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of long established customs. These all had, by the change 
wrought, been saved cmivmlly a pretty considerable bill of 
expense. Thousands of private and of professional gentle- 
men no longer replenished their sideboards with a variety 
of expensive liquors as formerly, and thus they were saved 
heavy bills of expense. The pecuniary benefit to (zU^ except 
the few who had been* engaged in the liquor traffic, was a 
marked feature of the new and rapidly growing movement. 
Did there ever exist an enterprise since the world began 
with stronger claims on its special friends and the Christian 
public for a liberal pecuniary support ? Was it not plain to 
the most obtuse intellect that the good thus far done, could 
not have been wjought without funds % 

If the support of a few lecturers in the national field, and 
the scattering among the people of a few thousand of public 
cations, at an expense in the aggregate of a few thousand 
dollars, awakened so much interest, and produced results so 
marked and blessed, was there not every possible encou* 
ragement to extend the use of the means thus honored of 
God ? It would seem so ; and to me one of the most unac- 
countable facts of modem times is, that while the Christian 
public have been annually increasing their gifts to save the 
90ul8 of men in other, lands, this eminently Christian enter- 
prise which has been blessed to the salvation of thousands, 
* body, soul and estate, which has plucked thousands from 
the pretty considerable hell of financial ruiUj from the abso- 
lute organized hell of the grog shop and the liquor saloon, 
from the personal hell of delirium tremens, and finally from 
the ultimate hell announced in God's Word as the future 
doom of the drunkard, has been suffered to languish, and at 
many points to die absolutely of pecuniary starvation. I 
respectfully but earnestly ask the ministers of Christ, why 
has this outrage been permitted without your earnest and 
continue protest? I put that question to you. Christian 
layman ; I put it to the variously organized philanthropy of 
this country ; I put it to the thousands in this land who, on 
reading these words, will feel in their souls, and will ac- 
knowledge that they are debtors to this great enterprise, 
why has it been permitted to die of starvation at a thousand 



points where its record has been glorious, while other asso- 
ciations are in receipt annually and quite bountifully of the 
gifts of the people ? When I have pressed this matter on 
the consciences of educated and Christian men, they have 
given as a reason why many good men were unwilling to 
give freely to this enterprise, the fact that they did not ap- 
prove the mcmner in which it was jprosecuted. The work 
was not in their opinion conducted with a proper regard to 
proprieties. Our movements were not marked by that 
stability and dignity which should characterize a great en- 
terprise. Such discourse is but adding insult to injury. It 
is as though you should reduce a man to abject poverty by 
depriving him of his honest dues, and then lecture him on 
the impropriety of his wearing a seedy coat in respectable 
company, and tell him of the want of dignity involved in 
securing a dinner at the hand of charity. 

God forgive the Christian public, the wealth and respect- 
ability of this country, for first starving and then insulting 
the advocates of a great enterprise. They have not perhaps 
seen the matter in that light ; but they shall be compelled 
to hereafter, or deny themselves the Ivaniry of reading what 
I will write, and put before them in good fair print. - Why, 
I have myself, while acting as the agent of the most efficient 
State society that has existed in this country in connection 
with the cause, week after week and month after month, • 
labored in the double capacity of a public teacher and a pu- 
blic beggar, speaking to large audiences seven evenings in a 
week, and during six of the days calling on friends from 
house to house for funds with which to prosecute the enter- 
prise. It was a weary, unwelcome task to which a public 
teacher should never be subjected. It violated all the pro- 
prieties, and was not a very dignified course to pursue. I 
felt at every step that it was a bad arrangement. 

I knew that I was thus, very materially, curtailing my in- 
fluence as a public teacher. But what was to be done! 
Either that or the machinery of the movement must stop. 
It is the poverty of the enterprise and the subjection of its 
advocates to necessities so mortifying, to a course so unsuit- 
able, that has driven from the field of public labor nine- 
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tenths of the most suocesBful advocates of the cause we have 
ever had in this country. Many of them still live, for tee- 
totalers stay long on the earth, but their labor has sought 
other channels. 

One splendid lecturer, whose influence while in the field 
contributed largely to mould the opinions and to shape the 
conduct and destinies of men, was compelled to take a step 
backward, and has become a police judge. He now lives in 
a house of his own. Another, whose trumpet voice in 
truthful words has inspired the hearts of tens of thousands 
with resolutions for a nobler life, whose influence was widely 
extended and most salutary, has actually descended to the 
comparatively narrow sphere of an ordinary member of 
Congress. To these men and their families, such transforma- 
tions may not be undesirable, but to this blessed cause and 
to the country they are real calamities. Sargent, Delavan, 
Dow, Gary, Riley, and a few others to whom God had given 
wealth derived from other sources, could and have labored 
long for the cause* without being put on half rations, and 
Gough's popularity and peculiar powers will command 
him liberal pay anywhere, let him speak on whatever sub- 
ject he will ; but alas for ordinary men, with however much 
of knowledge and experience in the work, and with what- 
ever of devotion to the cause thflr lives have been char- 
acterized, if they have to depend for their support on the 
rewards of their labor in this great enterprise. I, for one, 
should long ere this have been driven from the field of labor 
and work I love, had it not been for the benefactions of a 
few choice, personal friends. I could give the public to-day 
a list of receipts, in the way of gift, received within the last 
fifteen years, from less than a dozen personal friends, ex- 
ceeding in the aggregate my present property real, personal 
and mixed, and yet few men have labored more constantly 
for the last twenty-five years in this work of reform, or 
practised a more rigid economy. 

There can never be in this couiltry a general and public 
advocacy of the great truths which lie at the basis of the 
temperance reform, by educated and competent men, unless 

2 
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the wretched policy of which I have complained be entirely 
aba/ndoned^ and this cause be put on a par with other great 
philanthropic enterprises of the day so far as concerns a rd/v- 
able Jmomcial haeis. Without an able public advocacy, 
through the press and the living teaclier^ by men especiallj 
educated for the work, ^ cavse declines from this hour. 
Other expedients may give for a time a show of life here 
and there, but without an able public advocacy of its great 
and distinctive principles, and the reestablishment oiopen and 
general temperance organizations of an educational character, 
which shall embrace at least the great mass of owr reaUy 
Ohrist/ia/n popvlaUony and which shall have incorporated 
into their working plan some reliable and sufficient means 
of support, the cause must decline from this hour, just as 
any enterprise must go down inevitably without a financial 
basis. 



CHAPTER III. 



Liberality of the Fathers and what came of it.— A Fair of Mistakes. — The 
First Stage of Reform ; its Appropriate Work.— The Era of Grattd- 
tous Labor.— What Could and Should have been done. — Systematic 
Operations in Massachusetts and their Results. — ^The Washingtonian 
Movement ; its Results.— A Glance back and oyer the Field. 

In the wonderful success which attended the efforts of our 
early reformers, from the year 1826 to 1831 — and in the 
very considerable though less marked successes of the more 
widely extended efforts of a later period, on to the year 
184:0, there is nothing, when carefully considered, which 
weakens in any measure, the position I have sought to main- 
tain in preceding pages, that t?ie wcmt of cm adequate^ rdi- 
ahle, Jmancial basis — and ponsequenUy of effectwe labor ^ is 
the real cause of the very marked decline of interest in the 
temperance cause, now manifest throughout the coimtry; 
while a careful study of the facts, relative to special successes 
here and there, at different periods in the history of the 
movement, will greatly strengthen the position I have 
taken. We have seen, that at the outset, there was mani- 
fested at the few points in Massuchusetts where aid was 
solicited, a conmiendable degree of liberality toward the in- 
fant enteijprise. Seven thousand four hundred dollars were 
promptly furnished by a few friends, in three of the cities 
and two towns of that state. When we contemplate the 
glorious results of only so much labor as that fund furnished 
to the new enterprise, who can fail to regret, that immediate 
measures were not taken to secure, through the Christian 
churches of the land, or otherwise, from the benevolent and 
Christian men of the country, an adequate fund for the pro- 
secution of the work, on a scale commensurate with its im- 
portance, to all the great interests of human society. 

How happened it, that the wise and good of the land, who 
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generally embraced the truths presented by the early advo- 
cates, with commendable alacrity, in fact as soon as they 
saw them clearly, did not early see the necessity of incor- 
pprating into the working plans ot the new temperance or- 
ganizations, starting up all over the land, some sensible 
arrangement for supplying needed funds, not only for the 
use of those local societies, but through them or otherwise, 
for the support of a parent society, state or national. 1 
think it will not be difficult to make manifest to the reader 
the origin of this blunder, embarrassing even in the earlier 
stages of the enterprise, increasingly so as the work progres- 
sed, and destined to work its utter ruin if not clearly seen 
and corrected immediately. The mistake they made rela- 
tive to funds, was the legitimate child of another mistake 
which arose from want of reflection, or more likely, from 
want of experience in popular agitations which aim at revo- 
lutions in popular sentiment and public law. Our English 
brethren have, in their temperance operations, which are 
steadily and gloriously progressing now, avoided the blunder 
of our early temperance reformers, simply because, as 1 
think, they are citizens of an older nation and have had 
larger experience in reformatory movements. Their long 
struggle for West India slave emancipation, their Corn-Law 
agitation, finally successful, after long years of patient ener- 
getic eflRort, with other similar movements through which 
they have passed, have given them an experience in re- 
formatory movements not possessed by our early temperance 
reformers. Much of the labor required in the early stage of 
the enterprise was comparatively inexpensive, and this fact, 
doubtless, contributed somewhat to mislead its early friends 
as to the needs of the future. 

The first stage of a reformatory movement is neccessarily 
one of investigation; not so much of scientific truths, or 
abstract principles, as of facts that will be found near the 
surface, the immediate product of the wicked system upon 
which it is proposed to wage a war of extermination. This 
work of investigation, in relation to the manufacture, sale 
and use of alcoholic liquors, could, as we shall see, be 
prosecuted with but little comparative expense. There was 
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a jail in almost every county and its records were accessible. 
The journey was not long U> the pourhouse and the history 
of a majority of its inmates could be traced without diffi- 
culty. The tax gatherer would even save us the trouble of 
Tieiting him. Huined homes and ruined men were all 
around us, and the liquor store, the bar-room and the grog- 
shop, told their own story to all thoughtful observers. A 
glance at the list of College Graduates in the annual cata- 
logue, and a few subsequent inquiries of heart broken friends, 
gave the history of artificial stimulants in that direction ; 
while the records of our humane and charitable institutions 
touched the liquor system at a multitude of points. The 
facts required as the basis of discussion were, at an early 
stage of the enterprise, at our very doors, and in every com- 
munity men could be found capable of assorting and ar- 
ranging them. The novelty of the subject and the intense 
interest awakened by the simple statement of facts, in the 
plainest possible terms, their trequent denial by interested 
parties, and the animated discussions thence resulting, gave 
sufficient interest to public gatherings for years, while men of 
good strong common sense, with little time or taste for the 
study of science, history or sacred records, met, for the time, 
the public needs and demands as speakers or disputants in 
connection with this great enterprise. 

In process of time however, statistics of pauperism and 
crime, of divorce and untimely death, came to be well un- 
derstood, and hence, to public 'assemblies, lost their interest. 
Neighborhood discussions of local facts, too, had grown com- 
mon, and except in extraordinary cases, ceased to attract 
audiences. A want began to be generally felt, of more 
elaborate discourses, in which facts everywhere seen, should 
be traced to their causes, in the violation of God's laws as 
Tevealed in his Word — his Providence — ^and by the study of 
the natural sciences. Hence the Rev. Mr. A — or Esq. B — 
or Dr. C — were invited to favor the Temperance Society 

of ^th a discourse at its next regular meeting. Often 

the invitation was accepted and a new impetus given to the 
movement by such services, performed always for ma/ny 
yea/rs gratuitovsly. Even the speakers' traveling expenses 
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were rarely paid. The writer has many interesting recollec- 
tions of that stage of the reform. Kow reader, I wish to ask 
just here, what seems to me a very pertinent question : How 
long would any class of organizations known to you, be 
likely to live, with no reliable income, an empty treasury 
and depending on labor gratuitously performed to give in- 
terest to their public meetings. Instead of wondering that 
our societies died, ought we not rather to wonder that they 
lived so long and accomplished so much of good ? Some ex- 
penses would of course be incurred in managing societies, 
even in the way I have stated. The constitution must be 
printed for the use of the meml^ers, fuel and lights provided, 
etc. Such bills were usually paid by the officers. A more 
direct method for killing an organization of any kind, can 
hardly be devised, than that of saddling the expense of 
every meeting and movement on its officers. Honor, as 
well as " instinct " ,is doubtless " a great matter " but offi- 
cial honors are thus quite too dearly earned. 

As local societies multiplied, these calls on educated men 
for gratuitous public labor became more frequent, ' and im- 
posed a burden which few could bear in addition to the 
labors of their special vocation or profession. It came to be 
generally understood, that for an educated man to take an 
active part in the temperance efforts of that time, involved a 
kind of — ^martyrdom, which few were disposed to accept. 
Educated men began therefore to excuse then^selves from 
active labors in connection with the cause, judging, as they 
often expressed it, that they had done their part of the work 
for the time. Had there been at this juncture in, addition 
to the faithful and persistent labor of friends in the local 
societies, in social meetings, personal visitation, etc,, an ample 
corps of educated and able men who made public instruction 
on this subject a speciality — whose studies of the sacred re- 
cords, of history, ancient and modem, of the natural sciences, 
of travels, biographies, and literature generally — and whose 
daily observation and reflection were all made to contribute 
to their more perfect qualification for this important service; 
and had our societies, local, state, and national, been pro- 
vided with funds, properly to reward such labor ; and had 
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the press been then employed on a grand and liberal scale 
(as it could and would have been but for the starvation sys- 
tem) flooding the country with interesting records of public 
meetings and other passing events — with able and lucid ex- 
positiiSis of important truths and principles — ^with tales and 
songs and the variety of interesting matter at hand — not 
, forgetting, of course, to chronicle in good full faced type the 
triimxphs of the cause, here and there, as the infernal sys- 
tem with which we war wetit down in this and that locality 
under the steady and increasing pressure brought to bear 
upon it ; oh I where would we now have been, in connection 
with this enterprise, if such a course had been pursued? 
The liquor system would have been now dead in New Eng- 
land — dying in the middle states — and incurably sick in the 
great valley of the Mississippi. My spirit burns within me, 
when I picture to myself triumphs which we might have 
achieved — ^wliich we inevitably would ha/ve dohievedy but for 
the suicidal, wicked, unnatural and horrible crime, of 
starviug almost to death a great and blessed enterprise, of 
which the moral and Christian people of this land have been 
guilty. Starving it, too, in the midst of surrounding abun- 
dance, to which itself had so Iffrgely contributed. God for- 
give you, reader, if you have been a party fo this outrage. 

** Of all the sad words, of tongue or of pen, 
The saddest are these — ^It might have been." 

To convince the reader that I have sketched not only 
possible but inevitable results, had proper measures been 
generally pursued — I refer him to the fact, that, where there 
has been even a tolerable approximation to the course I 
have indicated as the true one — there has ever been a pro- 
portionate and steady advance .toward the triumph of the 
enterprise. As an example, tafe the following : The ^^ Mas- 
sachusetts Temperance Union'' in the year 1840 incor- 
porated into its working plan, at my suggei§tion, a provision 
for securing needed funds, which resulted in placing on their 
books the names of some thousands of good men and wo- 
man pledged to pay to the society one dollar each annually, 
so long as their ability and the battle might last. Each 
member received, in consideration of the regular support he 
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gave to the " Union '^ a copy monthly of its official organ, 
** The Temperance Journal," through which he was kept well 
informed of the progress of the work in the state. A re- 
spectable fund was thus secured annually. Four agents 
were handsomely supported in the field, visiting, instftcting 
and building up the local societies and scattering over all 
parts of the state the* publications of the " Union." Their of- 
ficial organ, " The Temperance Journal," had, at one time, a 
circulation of over twenty thousand copies monthly. Beside 
this, they published a paper especially for youth — a " Tem- 
perance Almanac " songs and hymns for the use of local 
societies — and not content with these . means of influenc^ 
ftaif popular sentiment the old glorious "Temperance 
Union" printed the saving truths it taught on Banners and 
Badges for festive occasions, on fans for the use of our tem- 
perance girls and even on the hxindkerchefs of the children. 
With steady step that glorious old state advanced, under 
that system of operations, straight toward the final over- 
throw of its worst enemy. A public sentiment was every- 
where being formed adverse to the use and sternly opposed 
to the traffic in intoxicating liq^uors. County after county 
successively elected commissioners who refused to license 
the sale of liquors. Our temperance constituances began to 
be represented by temperance men in the state legislature. 
At one time we had Qven a majority of staunch temperance 
men in the National Congress. It came to be understood, 
that, to find favor with the people of Massachusetts, it was 
needful, that a man should favor the great social reform, 
whose blessed influence was everywhere so manifest, not 
only officially, but practically as a citizen. The agents of 
the state society were everywhere welcomed by the clergy 
of the state, who, with rar^ exceptions, admitted them to 
their pulpits, often yielding to fliem the time usually de- 
voted to 'ordinary pulpit instruction. The usual social reli- 
gious meetings r^f the week, would be so arranged by the 
clergy of a town where an agent of the society was about to 
visit it, that the whole population could hear him if they 
chose without neglecting other important meetings. The 
pledge was presented at the close of our meetings and num- 
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bers usnally added at each meeting to the pledged sworn 
foes of the liquor system. 

Thus the blessed work went on under the influence of 
sensible and strictly educational operations — not indeed, as 
it should have done, for a state organization, with the char- 
acter of the Massachusetts Temperance Union, and with 
such a field of labor before it, should have disbursed twenty- 
Ji/ve thousand dollars annually rather than Jwe^ and had that 
amount, annually been placed by the Christian public, of 
that wealthy state, in the^ hands of the executive committee 
of that institution, such a warfare would have- been waged 
on the liquor system as would have hurled it, in less than 
ten years, down to the hell from which it eminated. The 
public sentiment, which now holds Massachusetts as firm as 
her oaks and granite rocks to the prohibition, by law, of the 
• liquor traffic, and which will ultimately secure its enforce- 
ment in all her cities as well ^s her rural districts (if the 
good cause be oot neglected or starved) was formed in good 
measure during the prevalence of the system I have de- 
scribed. 

The Washington movement arose while 'this system was 
in operation in Massachusetts. Its novelty attracted uni- 
versal attention. The story of the reformed man interested 
all. It drew the curtains of the drinking saloon aside or 
rather, as it were, unroofed it and made such revelations of 
its true character and unvarying influence as had never 
be^n made before. The appeal of the reformed man wa» 
however most frequently made to the feelings rather than 
the intellect and conscience ; and as feeling is, to the mass 
of men more welcome than wise and just thought, the move- 
ment became exceedingly popular. Much good was done 
by Washingtonian movement and not a little mischief. It 
drew public attention aild pecuniary support from regular, 
systematic, educational eflbrts, and supplanted or crippled 
them for the time, but covld never do their work^ a work in- 
dispensable to the permanent progress of the cause. Wash- 
ingionian " Heralds,*' " Standards " and " Advocates " 
sprung up like Jonah's gourd in every considerable city of 
Massachusetts and lived just long enough to cripple the or- 
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gan of the state society, and then — died. Thus was broken 
down the most effective system of reformatory operations 
ever established in this country in connection with the tem- 
perance cause. Now when we urge on men even in that 
state, the importance of regular systematic operations, some 
who have been but careless observers of passing events, 
reply : " Why, you had once a regular, systematic plan of 
operations established here, that worked admirably, why 
did you not continue it?" Such is man I and such the cur- 
rents and counter-currents of human society. 

While thus directing the attention of the reader to the 
rapid and substantial progress made in Massachusetts, while 
appropriate and varied means of an educational character 
were steadily employed, I would call attention to the en- 
couraging fact, that everywfiere^ when and while sensible 
means have been persistently employed, progress hasa2i^ay« 
been made in the right direction. Our labor has always 
been rewarded. The skilful' cultivation of the soil does not 
more uniformly result in a generous reward to the tiller, 
than do well chosen and well directed efforts diminish, in 
any decent community, the popularity and power of the 
liquor system. No similar amount of just thought, of &ot, 
illustration and touching appeal was ever more effective in 
moulding the opinions^ creating good resolution and shaping 
the conduct and destinies of men, on any question of human 
duty or policy, than " The Temperance Tales " by L. M. 
Sargent, Esq. All over the land you may find men, who 
have been converted to the faith and practice of total ab- 
stinence from all the means of intoxication by the perusal of 
one or more of that excellent series of Tales. Tens of thou- 
sands in. this land have occasion to thank God for those 
tracts and unpretending little volumns who, to day, could 
not tell you whether their author was an American, a 
Frenchman, or a Jew. Why then have we not scattered 
them through the entire country like the leaves of autumn ? 
We had not the needful funds and as we had not, I rejoice 
that the '^ American Tract Society " at Boston, which has a 
financial basis, has taken hold of the work of their publica- 
tion and circulation. But what a burning shame it is that 
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agencies so powerful for good, should have lain idle on the 
shelf for fifteen years, on account of the poverty of the en- 
terprize, while thousands were pressing to the drunkards 
doom for lack of reformatory influences. No youthful en- 
terprize had ever a richer literature than the temperance 
cause could boast, or a more effective one, as far as em- 
ployed. Learned Judges, Divines of national celebrity, 
Presidents and Professors of colleges, theological, medical, 
and law, some of our best scholars and most distinguished 
poets, have given us the aid of splendid, well disciplined in- 
tellects. Their productions, however, (not sought after by 
the masses, of course, for they reproved their vices) have 
lain on our shelves, because money, which we had not, was 
required to print and scatter them. !Not one man in a 
thousand, of all who have professed friendship for the cause, 
and who possessed ample means, have given to it in the ag- 
gregate, one hundred dollars from its commencement in 
1826 to this hour, while no ststematio effort has been made 
to draw needed and steady support, in small sums, from the 
laboring masses, yet men gravely wonder why the cause 
does not prosper, and- search as for — a lost shilling, for the 
causes of its present decline. A few men of wealth in each 
State, (you could count them reader on your fingers) have 
given liberally to this cause. In the list of the liberal— the 
D's have been quite conspicuous. We have had a Delavan, 
a Dodge, a Day, and a Dow. The great mass of the wealth 
of this land, even that in Christian hands, has contributed 
nothing or next to nothing to the temperance cause, while 
it has given its tens and hundreds of thousands annually to 
christianize heathen in India, Africa, and the islands of dis- 
tant seas. It is a glorious work to christianize heatiien, but 
if any class of heathen must be neglected by American 
Christians let it be those who were bom heathen or took 
heathenism the natural way rather than those who have 
been inoculated with heathenism by the servants of the 
devil in a grog:shop or liquor saloon. We are expiating 
now by rivers of blood and millions of treasure, and by the 
unuttered agony of at least a million bleeding hearts the 
folly of neglecting, quite too long, sins of the darkest shade 
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' at home, while directing the attention of onr ChriBtian popn- 
lation quite too exclusively to the wicked and heathenish 
jBjstems of other lands. Shall we repeat, in connection with 
the national sin of intemperance^ the well nigh fatal blunder 
we committed in relation to the national sin of oppression ? 
Is a just God inattentive or indifferent to the festering cor- 
ruption of our northern cities growing out of the traffic in 
the means of drunkenness and the gross drunkenness every- 
where prevailing? 

" Sin when it is finifllied bringeth forth death." 

A retrospective glance at the facts I have considered, and 
a brief summing up of the argument drawn from them, may 
not be amiss in the conclusion of this chapter. For the first 
four 6r live years, dating from 1826, the work of reform made 
an advance truly wonderful. Why ? Funds had been pro- 
vided, not through any systematic effort^ but from the great 
liberality of a few friends, just to meet an emergency. The 
funds were sufficient to keep in the iield Bev. Dr. Justin 
Edwards, Rev. Dr. Hewett and some others for a time. Able, 
excellent men, their whole souls on fire with their great 
theme, and bringing to its elucidation large stores of general 
knowledge, applied with great practical wisdom. They 
were trusted by the Churches, the Christian Ministry and 
the public, and had access everywhere to the pulpits of the 
land. They compelled the respect of Governors and Sena- 
tors, of professional men and scholars, and thousands who, 
from the very novelty of the subject they discussed, were 
led to listen to them, were converted to the doctrine they 
advocated on the spot, and by a#single discourse. Other in- 
tellectual giants, such as Lyman Beecher, Heman Humph- 
reys, Wilbur Fisk, Calvin Chapin, Jonathan Eitridge, and 
!Elev. Dr. Wayland had, through the press, hurled great and 
terribly explosive shells into the camp of the enemy, and a 
pretty general panic had been excited. 

As, however, no systematic plan for supplying needed 
funds had been devised, and as such heavy artillery as had 
been thus far employed is rather expensive, its withdrawal 
from the field was, alas ! compelled. 

From that time forward, except in two or three states, 
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where there had been an aproximation to a proper systemat- 
ic plan of effort, like that in Massachusetts, and at a few 
other pointd, the great work was carried forward throughout 
the country mairdy hy gratuitous Idbor^p to ike year 184:0. 
The W ashingtonian movement broke down, as we have 
seen, systematic, educational operations, in the few states 
where they had been established. Since which time the 
cause has been on the retrograde, except at a few points. In 
three or four states there has been a partial return to syste- 
matic operations, with a treasury occasionally, but imper- 
fectly replenished by fecial efforts^ and at those points the 
retrograde movement has been less apparent. The pro- 
tracted and sharp discussions of the general question, which 
have been had in a few states, in connexion with efforts to 
secure prohibitory laws, and where such laws have been en- 
acted to retain them, with the check, which at many points, le- 
gal restraints have put on the traffic, have, in some quarters, 
contributed also to hold the ground formerly gained. A careftil 
observation, however, of the whole field North of the Ohio, 
( I have never visited the South, ) affords melancholy evi- 
dence that the great scourge and curse of our race, intemper- 
ance, is gaining ground upon us. That it will continue to 
do so until the Temperance Enterprise is reorganized upon a 
proper Jmanoial hasis^ I have no doubt. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Steady Profress of the cause in Bncland. liberality of the English 
People in Relation to it Our Liber aUty Contrasted. The Result not 
Flattering to us. Its Success in one of the New iBngland States. The 
cause of it. A short Letter to Connecticut by one of her Sons. A 
Concluding Tableau. 
In the previous chapters, ITiave incidentally referred to the 
steady progress of the temperance enterprise in Great Brit- 
ain, and the comparative vitality and longevity of their tem- 
perance organizations, both general and local. And yet, a 
variety of influences combine to render the reformatory 
struggle more desperate there than it has ever been on this 
side of the Atlantic. Statistics show that a larger amount 
of liquor, per-oapita^ is or has been consumed by the people 
of England than by the population of this country. Again, 
the division of the people there into classes is more complete 
than here, so much so that a marked and general change 
may take place in the social customs of one class without ma- 
terially affecting the customs of other classes. The 
liquor system was more popular and powerful in England 
than it has ever been here. . Some English Brewers, I be- 
lieve, are members of Parliament. If I am not quite misin- 
formed, the women of Great Britain had been drawn into 
the habit of drinking, to a far greater extent, than had the 
women of this country. Among educated ladies of good 
standing, in this country, now, the most sturdy defenders of 
social drinking, with whom I have chanced to meet, are those 
bom and bred in England. The idea of giving up the ale 
has for them a special horror. Had the question of tolerat- 
ing the liquor traffic, and continuing the common use of al- 
coholic liquors been left by general consent to the women of 
this country, any time during the last twenty years, the 
traffic and drinking customs would have been doomed ere 
the lapse of twelve hours, in every state north of the Ohio. 
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There might be doubt as to how the women of England 
would decide the matter. The Church and Christian Minis- 
try, in this country, very generally, favored the great reform 
from the very first, while in England it has taken years of 
agitation, an ocean of published truth, and a vast deal of pa- 
tient persevering labor to bring one-half the clergy into 
the movement. Now, while in many things, we had the ad- 
vantage of our English brethren, they certainly make a bet- 
ter, steadier fight on the temperance issue than we do. Those 
nps and downs, those flood and ebb tides which characterize 
the movement here, are scarcely known to them, if I may 
judge by their temperance papers which reach me with great 
regularity. Societies once established ikere^ seem as perma- 
nent as Christian Churches, colleges, or t9wnship organiza- 
tions. I read in their temperance journals, the annual reports 
of societies whose names have been familiar to me for more 
than fifteen years, while there are not a hundred open 
local temperance organizations in this country which are ten 
years old. Why is this ? Have the English better " pluck," 
to use a common term, for a long tight than their descendants 
this side of 4;he water ? I think not. The annals of English 
warfare record no better fighting than our boys performed 
at Missionary Ridge, or Lookout Mountain. Why then this 
difference so distinctly apparent in the current history of the 
temperance reform ? One only satisfactory answer can be 
given, their societies ha/oe ajma/ncial basis ; ours ha/oe none. 
In many of their local societies a penny a week, (about two 
cents of our money, ) is paid by each member. That seems 
a snjiall matter, but look at the aggregate during the term of 
one year, from a society of two hundred members, about ^t) 
hundo'eddoUa/rs. 

We numbered more than five hundred societies in Massa- 
chusetts any time between the year 1830 and the year 1845, 
with an average list of members exceeding one hundred. 

The penny or two cents a week system would, from those 
societies, have given us in Massachusetts fifty ^ousand dol- 
IflTB annually with which to flood .thp state with temperance 
truth through the press, and furnish to the local societies 
just that help in educated public teachers and publications 
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which they needed, to educate their whole membership to 
such Bound and safe views of the whole question, that the 
ingenious sophistries of the devil's servants could never 
have befogged them, and no earthly power have turned 
them back from their great and holy purpose, the annihila- 
tion of the liquor system root and branch. But the amount 
wuich we could have raised by a regular membership fee 
at regular meetings, whether weekly, semi-monthly,, or 
monthly, would have been quite independent of the sub- 
scriptions of Wealthy Christian gentlemen, who could have 
been relied upon during their lives, or as long as the battle 
lasted, had any proper regular system been adopted for se- 
curing their aid. The wealthy friends of the cause would 
have been excited to greater liberality than they have ever 
manifested toward this enterprise, had they but seen the 
rank and file of our force giving according to their limited 
means. Wealthy men see no reason why the support of 
such a work'should rest on them alone, while all, down to 
the humblest laborer, are to be benefitted by the triumph of 
the cause, aye, even by every successful step toward that 
triumph. 

Look, reader, at the following list of subscriptions to the 
funds of ONE of the important temperance associations of 
England of which there are very many. 

Trevelyan Sir W. C. Bart £400 $1,920 

Jupe Charles 315 1,512 

Euing William 100 480 

Hope John 100 480 

Barbour Robert 50 240 

Charlton Robert 50 240 

Harvey Wm. & Sons 50 240^ 

Priestman John 50 240 

Whitworth Benj 60 240 

Thomas George 50 240 

$5,832 

Here is from ten gentlemen an aggregate of five thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two dollars. The entire receipts 
of the society, as I learn from their annual report, was about 
twenty thousand dpUars. And this was an a/nrmal silbscrip- 
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tion. Another important feature in connection with this 
annual subscription, is worthy of special note. The sums 
mbscribed were forwarded to the treasurer hy the parties and 
through the annual report duly acknowledged. Now this 
looks like work, earnest, appropriate, manly effort, and with 
such persistent effort the cause there will go steadily forward 
to a final triumph. With such a system of measures it 
would go. forward in this country with even greater rapidity. 
Beside the association from whose subscription list I 
have quoted, "The United Kingdom Alliance," there is the 
"National Temperance League" and the "Scottish Tem- 
perance League " the two societies expending in the work 
not less than sixty thousand dollars. I think it entirely safe 
to say that not less than one hundred thousand dollars are 
annually expended in Great Britain in the temperance cause 
by parent societies — and that is quite independent of what 
is raised and expended by societies strictly local in their 
operations. Agents or public lecturers, who early dis- 
tinguished themselves in this work, are still in the field in 
England, doing excellent service, giving to the cause the 
benefit of a lengthy experience and of a'study of the subject 
of not less, in some instances, than twenty years. With a 
number of presses entirely devoted to the work, and with 
ample funds, our brethren in England are literally flooding 
their field of labor with publications on the subject, and gen- 
erally they are of a high character, evincing much study of 
the subject and careful observation. Now reader, contrast 
with all this, the meager, stinted, inadequate, lilliputian, 
sickly, consumptive, and wretched style in which the enter- 
prise has been conducted in this country, and if you are not 
heartily .sick of it, you are a man of very moderate ambition. 
Let us look a little closer at facts here. The report of the 
receipts and expenditures in connection with this enterprise, 
for the year 1858, in the state of Massachusetts, now lies 
before me. Total of receipts for the year from all sources 
$2194.94 cts., expenditures $2233.29 cts., leaving the cause 
in debt at the end of the year $38.35 cts. Now I will ven- 
ture to assert that no other state of this Union can, for the 
year 1858, show fio good a record as that. 

3 
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An English nobleman asked the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, 
a millionaire of Massachusetts and, at the time, our minister 
to the Court of St. James, what had giren to Massachusetts 
her astonishing measure of prosperity. His Lordship had 
traveled extensively, he said, but had never passed through 
a country where the homes of its citizens, even the laboring 
classes, were surrounded with, and contained so many of 
the real comforts of life as the homes of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Lawrence replied, that, more than any thing else, it 
was the work of the temperance reform; and added, that 
prior to the commencement of the reform in this country, in 
1826, one half of the farms in his native town (he was coun- 
try bred) were under mortgage, through the intemperance 
and consequent improvidence of their owners. " All thiel is 
now changed," said Mr. L. " The farmers have ceased to 
drink — industry and thrift have taken the place of negli- 
gence and improvidence — ^the mortgages have been lifted, 
and the whole face of society is changed. Now, whether 
the statement was authentic or not, (I read it some years 
since in an English paper) the facts are undoubtedly as re- 
ported. Massachusetts is the richer by twenty millions (I 
think I might safely write fifty millions) to-day for the tem- 
perance cause. Yet see how even Massachusetts treats the 
enterprise, which, beside adding thus largely to her wealth, 
has sav^d from the drunkard's degradation and doom tens of 
thousands of her sons. Yet that state is rich, and to all 
other enterprises liberal. As to her wealth, I saw a state- 
ment the other day, that her laboring population had more 
money in Savings' Banks than the entire population of the 
French Empire — about fifty millions, if I recollect. A naore 
intelligent, moral and liberal people cannot be found on 
earth than the people of Massachusetts. The cause of the 
trouble I complain of, does not originate in the niggardly 
disposition of her people, but in the false notion, that, while 
funds are admitted to be essential to progress in all other 
good causes, they are not needful in the temperance enter- 
prise. 

How this notion, so disastrous heretofore in its effects, 
c/nd 8ure^ if not corrected^ to he fatal to the enterprise^ got bo 
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extensively into the heads of men, while there is neither fact 
nor reason to support it, I am at a loss to divine. My aim 
is not to speculate in relation to* it, but to dislodge it, and 
my readers, I hope, will not grow impatient over the itera- 
tion of the truth in this connection, for, I am persuaded that 
the future of this enterprise, in this country, for this gen- 
eration at least, turns on the continuance or correction of 
this radical error. 

To place in a still stronger light the folly of the policy I 
am condemning, let us look at another item of history. 
I attended a State Temperance Convention at Hartford, Ct. 
in 1848. The results of financial starvation * were visible in- 
every feature of the excellent but consumptive enterprise. 
I advised the adoption of the financial system which had, 
during its existence, worked so well in Massachusetts, the 
dollar membership plan. Will the reader believe, that we 
had a warm discussion over the proposed substitution of 
twenty-f/ve cents for the dollar, as the cmnual fee of state 
membership f I blush for a cause I love, while I record the 
astounding fact. Think of grown men, with whole coats on 
their backs, and able every man of them to obtain three 
meals a day, proposing seriously, to signalize their devotion 
to a great enterprise which aimed at nothing less than a re- 
volution o^ublic sentiment, of social customs and the legis- 
lation of the State on this great question, by an annical fee of 
Twenty-five Cents. Had the guardian genius of the enter- 
prise been hovering over that convention, might she not 
have repeated with self-application, the language of Christ- 
opher Caustic, uttered on the occasion of his 6udden fall 
from a lofty elevation, 

" From Heaven where throned like Jove I sat 
Tm fallen, fallen, fallen down, flat, flat, flat! " 

Who can wonder that Connecticut has made such a 
wretched piece of work in her past attempts to break down 
the liquor system ? Her people are not half educated on 
the subject and never will be until a different policy shall 
be pursued. 

Connecticut is liberal in relation to other enterprises. 
She sees the importance of funds in relation to all other 
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good causes and gives freely. I would to God I might 
be able to open the eyes of my native state to the necessity 
of treating with equal liberality a cause, the prosperity of 
which is absolutely essential to the salvation of the rising 
race within her borders, even the sons of her Christian pa- 
rents, from the degradation and doom of the drunkard. Let 
her citizens imitate the example of our brethren across the 
Atlantic in reference to this enterprise, and, casting behind 
them, forever the mistaken, pitiful policy of the past, let 
them organize a State Society on a grand and liberal scale, 
with exalted aims — with strong faith in God as the friend 
and supporter of all that is good — with faith in work and in 
Christian liherality. Let them put at the head of such a 
society their own excellent Governor, than whom there is 
not a nobler, purer man on this continent, and select an 
Executive Board from such men as might be gathered by 
scores from every city of the state — to say nothing of its 
rural districts — then, let the resolution be taken that Con- 
necticut shall be redeemed in less tha/n ten years (that is 
ample time) from the power of this alcoholic Moloch, and 
let it be understood and proclaimed from every platform 
and pulpit, that every church,, every district, aye every man 
who fears God and loves righteousness is expected to work 
and pray for this cause, and to support it by his^ontributions 
as he supports all other really Christian enterprises, and then 
the work will go on. 

It must not be understood, however, for a moment, that 
you have undertaken a twenty-live cent job, but rather a great, 
dndispen^ble, primary, fundamental work, of treading down 
^he common foe to all that ii^ good in life, of the Church and 
-ihe Sabbath School, of Yale College and the primary school, 
of your agriculture and your manufacturing interest8,of health, 
social refinement, sound morals, religion, and just civil gov- 
ernment; and let it be understood that the struggle is to be 
earnest, manly and persistent, and if need be terriile ; wni 
oh I good men of my native state, the abettors and interested 
supporters of this scourge and curse of the earth, will shake 
with terror in their shoes at the very opening of your first 
campaign. They know full well the weakness of the system 



tliey aim to support, when it is resolutely attacked. Though 
powerful for mischief when allowed to have its own wild, 
wicked way, it is weakness itself, in ikis age, when thrown 
on the defensive, by resolute and courageous assailants. Its 
most devoted friends dare not attempt its defence through the 
press or on the platform. Its daily, practical results, con- 
demn it more emphatically than can the language of its most 
sturdy opponents. Its painted windows, and the screens 
before the altars of its infernal temples, are an eloquent con- 
fession of conscious villany, while the Camanche-like yells of 
its demented victims, pour its condemnation into the ears of 
the awakened villagers, even at the hour of midnight; beside, 
ten, thousand hearts, breaking over the present degradation 
and prospective ruin of a father, a husband, sons or brothers, 
are daily calling on God to avenge thejn of their great ad- 
versary, the liquor system. What can such a system do 
when resolutely attacked by the united strength of a Chris- 
tian state like Connecticut, and that too, with well chosen 
and well sustained instrumentalities ? It must, it will sue- 
cumb. It is our half-heartedness, our want of faith and 
courage — above all, and the parent of most that goes wrong 
with us — a twenty-five cent policy in the Commissary De- 
partment, that has made our cause the song of the drunkard 
and the sport of the ungodly ; and that has taken the heart 
and confidence out of half our friends. Let us have 
done with farcical exhibitions on this subject and come 
up to the level of the cause and the occasion. With my past 
experience in connestion with this work, covering now a pe- 
riod of thirty years, I am fully #esolved, never to assist in 
the organization of another temperance society that has not 
incorporated into its constitution or working plan, some pro- 
vision for its adequate financial support, to be secured too, 
mainly, from its own members. No State Society, except 
in ^such small states as Ehode Island or Delaware, should 
think of commencing a campaign with a less certain income 
• than ten thousand dollars. There are more than one thous- 
and men in my native state, Connecticut, who, at the earnest 
call of a State organization such as I have, suggested, endors- 
ed and enforced by the clergy of the state, would give ten dol- 
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lars each, annually, to this cause, as long as life or the hatUe 
may last/ but the trouble is they have not been asked to do it 
by parties in whom they could confide. The starvation poli- 
cy has prevailed, and the cause in the state, as a conse- 
quence is, I will not say dead, but as a physician, I declare 
the prognosis unfavorable. Now good men of Connecticut, 
there is not one of you dare say, that with a state society prop- 
erly organized and oflBicered, and expending judiciously ten 
thousand dollars annually, for the last ten years in effective 
labor, through the press and by living teachers, organizing 
and building up local societies, and through them, and with 
their co-operation, educating the people on this subject, and 
mustering against our common enemy all Christian and law- 
ful agencies, that more than a fragment of the liquor system 
could now have been in existence in your state. Nor dare 
a citizen of Connecticut say, that the state could not afford 
to devote that amount to such an enterprise, or that giveu, 
it would not have been a most excellent investment. 

Some may still think me in error in charging the decline 
of the cause mainly to Jmarnxdal starvation. I respectfully 
invite them to try their hand at any other explanation of it, 
and send me a copy of the document. They shall have no 
cause to complain that their work is treated with neglect. 

I well know that many matters are wrong in connection 
with the cause. And why ! Starve a man to death and during 
the process there will be derangement of every function of tl\e 
organism, but what folly to charge that the man died of 
liver, lung or brain disease or on account of the failure of the 
secretions, or the disturbance of the nervous system. Better 
tell the grand truth at once in pronouncing the one word 
STAEVATiojs^ ! Should an individual charge the failure of his 
watch, as a time keeper, to the imperfect motion of this or 
that wheel , or to some slight imperfection in the verge, or 
the hair spring, while, in fact, there is not suflScient force 
in the main-spring to move the machinery for a single hour, 
would not his folly be apparent ? If there be on board 
your boat a lack of fuel wherewith to make steam, you will 
surely make slow progress, or, perhaps, come to a dead stop 
in spite of all your tinkering with the engine. Wiseacres may 
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gravely dispute, on the deck| or in the pilot-house, as to the 
particular point to which you ought to steer, but a prior 
question should evidently first be settled, viz., whether with- 
out additional fuel you will be able to move at all. 

I have shown that our organizations have died of starva- 
tion after brief, feeble and generally useful lives. So nni- 
lorm has been this result, that a considerable portion of those 
ybo on the whole, are friendly to the reform, have lost faith 
in tbe value of special organizations for the promotion of the 
temperance cause. With the general death of open educa- 
tional organizations came, of course, the general suspension 

T^\ ^^^ operations which, with God's, blessing, 

made the temperance enterprise for a while, the admiration 
and hope of the country. Behind aU this wreck, and as its 
principal procuring cause, stands that empty treasury, and 
beside that, the Skeleton King, aiming his dart at the heart 
pt our enterprise ; and still back of this, in the dim distance, 
may be seen, by the eye of imagination at least, Satan, peep- 
ing irom behind the dram shop, and grinning with delight 
at the amazing folly of good men, in attempting to sustain 
and carry forward a great work without funds and by gratu- 
itous labor. 



CHAPTER Y. 



Close and Open Organizations Compared. 

I shall be told, perhaps, that there is among us a class of 
organizations whose founders avoided the blunders of the 
pasj and into whose working plans provisions have been in- 
troduced which render them self-supporting; such as the 
" Sons of Temperance, " " Rechabites, " &c. I am well 
aware of this, and give their originators full credit for the 
good sense and wise forethought they manifested in relation 
to the particular and indispensable feature referred to ; but 
most unfortunately, as I cannot but think, other features 
were given to these .organizations, to which large numbers 
. of earnest. Christian men, and true friends of the cause seem 
to have insuperable objections. In states where even a large 
majority of the people are opposed to the liquor system, as 
in Massachusetts, Maine and Vermont, and where, for reasons 
before 6tated,open organizations of a local character have be- 
come extinct, or nearly so, but a fraction of the Christian 
men and women of the state have connected themselves with 
the temperance "Orders," though they have existed there for 
more than ten years, and their claims have been constantly 
urged on the public attention. I think we should be doing 
great injustice to charge the thousands of Christian men who 
fail to connect themselves with the associations referred to, 
with hostility to the cause. Their dislike is to certain fea- 
tures of the organization, and not to the principle it embodies. 
It seems to me^the dictate of wisdom to mould oar forms to 
the wishes, aye, if you please, to the prejudices of the thous- 
ands who are ready to embrace with us the great vital prin- 
ciples of the reform, and to aid us actively in their dissemi- 
nation. Forms maybe varied indefinitely; principles are 
vital and not to be compromised. Some very good friends 
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of the cause, connected with the temperance "Orders," urge 
that open organization's "have had their day" and cannot 
he sustained, no matter what new provisions we incorporate 
into them. In this matter I differ altogether in opinion from 
many whom I yet hold in high estimation. It does not fol- 
low at all that because men grew lean on half rations, that 
the same result would have happened with a full commissary. 
It is bad logic to insist that certain undesirable results, fairly 
attributable to a certain definite cause, will continue to occur 
when that cause ceases to operate. Until, however, the 
fatal defect in open organizations which I have pointed out, 
shall be remedied, and a general move made by the Christian 
Ministry and the Christian public for their re-establishment 
with requisite improvements, I am thoroughly convinced 
that the temperance "Orders " will generally occupy the field. 
I am equally well convinced, that their modes of opera- 
tion will never so educate the general population of a state, 
as to lead to the overthrow of the liquor system. Ojpen or- 
ganizations, even with the defect I have pointed out, which 
lessened their efficiency during their necessarily short lives, 
have completely revolutionized the public opinions, social 
customs and laws of more states than one. If I shall be 
told that close organizations hold open public meetings, to 
which all are invited, I answer, that so far as they do this, 
they approximate in fact and in influence to open organiza- 
tions and give testimony to the absolute necessity of what is, 
after all, the true method of directly influencing the popular 
mind, free discussion in the presence of the masses. That 
great good has been done to vast numbers of men through 
the "temperance Orders," I am happy to bear- testimony, 
and until more effective methods can lie adopted, in which 
dR the real friends of the cause can heartily unite, as they 
formerly did in open organizations, I shall bid the " Orders" 
God speed, and labor with and for them where my labor 
may be desired. If the good accomplished by them were 
strictly confined to their own members, which it evidently is 
not, close organizations are far better than no organized op- 
position to the great scourge of human society. 

I ask those however, who insist that open organizations 
have had their day and cannot be sustained, to read the fol- 
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lowing from a speech made at a MaBsachusetts Temperance 

Gonvention, March 8th, of the past year, by S. C. Knights 

of Cambridge, Mass., as faithful a worker in the cause as 

can anywhere be found. 

" Something has been said here about organization. I know an organ- 
ization that was started six years ago, in Cambridge, by five reformed 
men, and they have kept up their meetings weekly from that time to this. 
I have never seen the time, except when the war first broke out, when 
that organization had to give up its meetings. It has held them con- 
stantly for six long years, and I have a book at home which shows that 
twenty -three hundred men have there signed the total abstinence pledge. 
" Have they all kept it ? " you ask. No, they have not — I wish they had ; 
but what has surprised me is, that so many have kept it. IcovJd caM your 
attention to meUy who six years ago^ were lying in the gutter ^ separated from 
their families^ who a/re now living happily with them, in houses owned by 
themsehes. And that has been the result of our organization. It seems to 
me, that we need to have in every town the old-fashioned Washingtonian 
meetings, which used to be held long before I signed the pledge, where 
men could come with overhauls on, and green jackets, and be made wel- 
come, and where we would see men come tottering up to the desk to sign 
the pledge, and then see how soon their miserable garb would fall from 
them, and how quick the tears of their wives and children would be dried 
up, and they would be gathered together round happy firesides. I can 
point to more tha/n one hundred happy families in Cambridge today, where 
the husband and father has signed the pledge, and they are aU happy and re. 
joidng. Some of you like one organization, and some another, but let me 
appeal to you, in behalt of fallen men, to have some organization in the 
towns where you reside ; to hold meetings once a week, or once a fort- 
night, or even once a month, and gather them in. Some like the " Sons 
of Temperance," some the " Good Templars," and some public meetings ; 
but I say, by oM means have a public meeting P 

Can any of the " orders" show a better record than that? 
This society has been in part supported by donations from 
the people of Cambridge who have witnessed its wonderful 
efficiency. 

At this convention, another gentleman, Theodore Pren- 
tice, who, as hie often sportively says, " graduated at the 
Washingtonian Home," (an asylum for inebriates) but is now 
a successful business man and President of " The Boston 
Total Abstinence Union " said : 

" It is hard work for a few of us to carry on those meetings. The ex- 
pense of carrying on our Sunday evening meetings amounts to only about 
$150 a year and I pay nearly half of that myself, because I cannot get 
people to come forward and aid us in carrying them on. That is the reason 
why open meetings are not held. Temperance men are not aU wiUing to 
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pnt.their hands into their pockets and pay the paltry sum that is required 
to meeti the expenses. That is the trouble. This is why we have not 
more temperance meetings in the city of Boston." 

Here we have the old story of financial starvation. 
Edwin Thompson, agent of the Massachusetts State or- 
ganization, said : 

"Go back, then, to the old , organization ; keep the truth before the 
people, and God will bless your efforts. " I know, that in every part of 
this commonwealth where the people have takfen up the old plan of or- 
ganization, and insisted upon it, they have met with complete succesa." 

One word added in the right place, renders Bro. Thomp- 
son's speech exactly right. The word improved, after the 
word " organization." The masses of the people can never 
be persuaded to go back to old open organizations just as 
they were. They have not so studied the subject as to see 
clearly what were their defects, but they know there was 
something wrong, some radical defect — and in these pages 
I will show them what it ^^as. Before we can get them 
again into an earnest battle with the great enemy of our 
race, we must put serviceable arms in tlieir hands, and they 
must know, that the ammunition chest contains something 
— a few rounds at least. Re-organize our temperance forces 
on a proper basis, let them be amply provided with proper 
munitions for this holy war — and if a large share of those 
who are now coining money out of the thoughtless follies, 
vices and ultimate ruin of the American people, are not put 
on a low diet, possibly mule-meat, a-la-Yicksburg, before 
the year 18W, it will be because they have abandoned their 
dirty and infamous business, and secure decent fare by an 
honest calling. 

I have just admitted that thousands have been benefited 
by their connection with the " Sons of Temperance," "Good 
Templars" and other kindred societies. Just here, how- 
ever, a question arises ; was the admitted benefit derived 
from those features to which objections are made by thou- 
sands of good men, the secrecy, the regalia, the staffs of 
office, the peculiar and somewhat ambitious titles by which 
officials are designated, or from the pledge of abstinence, 
the encouragement afforded the pledged man, the paternal 
kindness shown him, and the frequent meetings at which 
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the perils of drinking and the blessings of a life of temperance 
are subjects of earnest remark ? If from the former, then 
our brethren are clearly right in insisting on the preservation 
of the features objected to, regardless of the number and 
character of the objectors. — If from the latter, as I believe, 
then all these essential features may be and have been 
grouped in open organizations, and when there shall be add- 
ed a sensible provision to secure such societies pecuniary 
support like that adopted by the Temperance " Orders " or 
the English societies, it will leave us nothing to 'desire in 
the way of forms of organization — for all who favor the es- 
sential elements, the principle B.nd pledge of total abstinence, 
and who shall be determined to wage a perpetual warfare on 
the entire system of alcoholic stimulation can and wUl unite 
with us. Good brother teetotaller now working with the 
" Sons of Temperance " or the " Good Templars," have you 
reasonable ground for belief that you can ever unite in close 
organizations one half the real friends of the cause who 
sincerely love it, and would join our ranks in open organiza- 
tions? Where there is suflScient population both forms 
may perhaps exist in the same community and work har- 
moniously for the same end. 

I have thus freely and candidly expressed my opinions in 
relation to Forms of Organization. Earnest friends of the 
reform, connected with close organizations, (I believe them 
to be very many) who long and labor for its triumph more 
than for special forms or mqdes of action, will understand 
me and appreciate my motives for this frank expression of 
my opinions, at this critical stage of the enterprise. 



STATE OEGANIZATIONS. 



If this work do not fail of its intended effect, man v friends 
of the cause will be asking the question, how shall we pro- 
ceed to re-organize the reformatory elements of this state so 
as to secure to our organization the greatest possible effi- 
ciency and a life coexistent at least with the system which 
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aim to annihilate. If I had not definite notions 
»\i"bject I should never have given these pages to th^ 

FBELIMINABY STEPS. 

A few leading friends should constitute themselves a 
committee of correspondence and at once communicate their 
thoughts to kindred spirits in all parts of the state, on the 
necessity of reorganization, asking their views of the mat- 
ter, and if they agree with you, solicit their co-operation in 
effecting it. In the mean time, get inserted into the col- 
umns of leading public journals in all parts of your state, 
communications bearing on the subject. Fix, after proper 
consultation, and the proper preparation of the public mind, 
the time for holding a General Convention ; appending to 
the call for it, the names of all distinguished friends ot the 
cause in your state, who will allow such use of their names. 
Forward your call to every clergyman of the state, with a re- 
quest that it be read from the pulpit with such comments as 
they may deem proper. Send it also to working brethren in 
all parts of your territory and to all existing'temperance socie- 
ties. Take time enough to make thorough work in preparing 
for your convention. Be sure and have it well understood, 
by all concerned, that there is to be no more trifling with this 
great matter, but that you are about to form a Parent State 
society, that shall exist while drunkenness with its causqs 
and invariable attendants shall continue to curse the state. 

CONSTITUTION AND PLAN OF OPEEATIONS. 

Make provision in your constitution for a membership 
pledged to total abstinence from the use as a beverage of 
intoxicating liquors. Arrange also for a list of donora or 
annual supporters and for the annual payment each of 
to your treasury, who while they approve the general ob- 
jects of the society and are willing to contribute for their 
advancement, may not be prepared at once to adopt the 
pledge of total abstinence. You will thoroughly convert 
them to entire abstinence, through your public teachers ^nd * 
publications, of which they will be frequently in receipt. 
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Thousands annually contribute and quite liberally, to promote 
christian objects, who are not religious or christian men. 
Their contributions can be made more useful than their 
example. Provide, by all means, that the annual fee of 

> 

your members as well as the annual and larger subscriptions 
of wealthy friends from all parts of your state, shall be sent 
by mail to your Treasurer, prior to a date specified, that 
you may give in your annual report a list of your members 
and of all who contribute to your support above a certain 
specified sum. 

Arrange for Honorary and Life members. Secure a 
charter from your State government, that you may hold 
property and enjoy all the advantages of chartered com- 
panies. Have prepared proper forms for bequests and lega- 
cies to your association, and give place to them in your 
published documents. Eetain an able, legal counselor, whom 
you may at all times consult in relation to matters which 
may involve questions of law. Fix the terms on which local 
societies may become auxiliary and be represented in the 
parent society. Make the payment of a certain sum, annu- 
ally^ one of the conditions. Take care that your State So- 
ciety be ably represented at the annual meetings of kindred 
State organizations, or State conventions held in relation to 
the enterprise. Exert, as you may, through direct corres- 
pondence, committees, or visiting deputations from your 
body, a. positive and salntary influence upon other associa- 
tions within your state, religious, medical, mercantile, agri- 
cultural, horticultural, &c. Through. an able committee 
keep aldose watch ou die current literature of the times and 
sound a timely note of warning against any book which pre- 
sents in attractive form the drinking customs of society, or 
is in any way calculated to support the system you are 
laboring to annihilate. Open a respectable oflSce at some 
central point in your state and supply it with the best pu- 
blications on all phases of the great question you are dis- 

• cussing before the public. Make that room attractive, and 
keep on file all irrvportmit periodicals published in our lan- 
guage on the subject. Aim at the entire abolition of the 

..practices of private and social drinking of intoxicating liquors 
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and of all traffic in them for sucli purposes. Do not, how- 
ever, waste effort, to secure immediate prohibition of the 
traffic, in a state, where you have not a decided majority of 
its citizens entirely opposed to, and committed against it. 
As to law, be patient and bide your time. Some years of 
earnest educational effort will be required in the middle and 
western states of this Union, to prepare them for a prohibi- 
tory law, and its thorougjh enforcement. Heating iron be- 
fore hammering is general good policy. Remember always, 
that your great work is education^ and the formation in the 
minds and hearts of all, old and young, of safe, fixed, firm 
resolutions to abstain personally from the use of all intoxi- 
cating liquors and to influence, as far as possible, all others to 
do likewise. Make through your publications no personal 
attacks on men, while giving but ordinary support to the 
liquor system, but when individuals are guilty of outrage- 
ous and infamous conduct in connection with it, then " Lay 
on, Macduff" and lash them into some respect for decency. 
Should political aspirants employ whiskey and grog-shop 
influence to obtain place and power they will/ be sure to 
abuse, give their names in connection with the sternest con- 
demnation of their course, the benefit of an advertisement, 
for the instruction of future demagogues. Let us, as re- 
formers, act the part of the good conscientious surgeon, 
never cut for the pleasure of it, or to exhibit our skill — ^but 
only to save, to heal. 



LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

Before the liquor system can be crushed in any , commun- 
ity, either by moral or legal forces, an overwhelming major- 
ity of its citizens must be made to see its great wickedness, 
and the peril to them and all their interests from its con- 
tinuance, and to put themselves squarely on the record 
against it. They must occupy no equivocal position, but 
one 80 marked that they can be counted both by the friends 
and the foes of the drinking customs and the liquor traffic, 
as thoroughly committed against both. This cannot be done 
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without organization. The objection that the Church is a 
suflScient temperance society, is hardly worthy of serious 
answer. Let it suflBice to remark that the Church is certainly 
a Bible society, a tract, educational, missionary, and emi- 
nently a sanitary association, yet it has been found necessary 
to have distinct organizations whose peculiar fields of labor 
are indicated by the above names. Nine times in ten those 
who make this objection would seriously object to the pledge 
of total abstinence from intoxicating liquors, as a condition 
of Church membership. My opinions on the question of lo- 
cal organization are expressed with sufficient distinctness in 
the preceding chapters. I here insert a brief form, which, I 
think, will be found to contain all essential provisions 
though friends, of course,- will use their own judgment in 
the matter, and make such modifications as they may think 
best. 

FBBAMBLE. 

Whereas, The formation of societies pledged to abstinence 
from the use of intoxicating liquors has, with the blessing of 
God, largely contributed to lessen in our State, the amount 
of intemperance and its attendant evils, and as we desire to 
perpetuate and render eflective in this community, every 
instrumentality which may guard the present and the rising 
generation from the guilt and woes of drunkenness, it has 
Seemed good to us, citizens of to as- 

sociate ourselves together for the purpose suggested, and lor 
our guide and government we adopt the following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. This Society shall be known as the 
Temperance Alliance. 

Art. II. The Officers of this Association shall consist of 
a President, Vice President, Secretary, Treasurer, and 

Councillors; who together, shall constitute the Exe- 
cutive Board of this Association ; and these officers shall 
possess the powers, and perform the duties usually attached 
to the offices they hold, and shall severally discharge their 
official functions until their successors shall have been duly 
appointed. 

Art. III. The regular meetings of this Association shall 
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be holden on the of every month, [and the an- 

nual election of officers shall take place on the 
of 

Art. lY. Within the period of one week after the annual 
election, the retiring officers shall deliver to their successors 
in office, all books, records, moneys, and property of every 
description belonging to the Society. 

Art. V. The members of this Association pledge to each 
other, and to the world, that they will abstain from the use, 
,as a beverage, of all intoxicating liquors, that they will not 
manufacture or traffic in them to oe thus used ; that they 
. will discountenance such manufacture, traffic, and use by 
others, and that they will make direct and persevering efforts 
to extend the principles and blessings of temperance, and to 
recover the intemperate to habits of sobriety. 

Art. VI. A further condition of membership in this So- 
ciety shall be the payment to its treasurer, at each regular 
meeting, by each member, of such sum as he or she may set 
against his or her name at the time of signing this consti- 
tution. 

Art. VII.* It shall be the duty of each adult member of 
this Association to report to its Secretary, or either of its 
Councillors, any known violation of its pledges ; and such 
officer shall immediately, without exposing to the public the 
name of tte offender, cause him or her to be visited by some 
member of this Association, and kindly and earnestly ex- 
horted to a confession of the fault, and a renewal of hi« or 
her obligations to the Society. For a refusal to comply 
with the terms suggested, and a persistent violation of its 
pledge on the part of the offending member during the pe- 
riod of his or her name shall be stricfen from 
the records of this Association; but in no case shall the 
name of an individual be expunged from our records until 
persevering efforts shall have been made for his or her 
recovery. 

Art. v III. This Constitution may be altered or amended, 
at any regular meeting of the Society, by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present, previous notice having been 
riven of the proposed alteration at some regular meeting of 
flie Society. 

A strict compliance with the provisions of the sixth article 
can alone render the association .influential, or save it from 
disgrace and ultimate disorganization. Funds must be had ; 
and can a more reasonable and equitable method be con- 
ceived for the pecuniary support of the society, than the onet 
adopted ? Suppose a society formed under this constitution 
with two hundred members. Each monthly meeting would 
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put into its treasury a specific and considerable sum. Now 
your officers have Something to work with. But you will 
ask, how is the monthly fc?e of members to be collected ? 
Place a box, tastefully constructed, upon a well lighted 
table, just within the door of the hall in v^hich your meeting 
is to DC held, and let it be understood that each member is 
expected to deposit there, enclosed in an envelope, with the 
name of the member written thereon, the monthly fee, as 
he or she passes into the hall. The Treasurer can tLeUy 
during his next leisure hour, make the proper credits against 
the names of members, arranged on his books in alphabeti- 
cal order. Those who are not able -to attend the January 
meeting, may be present at the meeting in February, when 
they wul enclose in the envelope, one fee for the present, 
and another for the previous month. Each member will 
thus contribute his proportion to the pecuniary support of 
the societjr. If an mtemperate and poor man can be in- 
duced to join the association, give him to understand in the 
outset, tliat the period when he is to commence the payment 
of the regular fee, will be fixed by his own convenience and 
wishes. Th6 payment of even a pennv fee by children, will 
interest them m the good work, and lead them early to at- 
tach importance to their own efforts in connection with ^ood 
enterprises. Some one may inquire, what is "to be aone 
with the organization, when the power of a community, act- 
ing through methods prescribed in its constitution, shall 
have so far removed intemperance and its causes from that 
particular locality, that an address on the temperance ques- 
tion monthly may seem uncalled for, or superfluous i I 
answer, continue by all means, the monthly meetings of 
your association, but let the attention of its members and 
all who may with them attend its meetings, be directed to 
icierUifio and literary subjects, by public lecturers of ability 
and reputation, aaa thus be making advances in useful 
knowledge, as well as the recipients of present enjoyment. 
With the^e explanatory notes, my plan of organization can, 
I think, be fully understood. The regular meeting whether 
monthly or semi-monthly should be of an edfucattonal and 
high^character, so as to command the respect of all. The 
demand which will thus be created for instructors or lec- 
turers, will be met, when it shall be understood that our so 
cieties are (Me and wMmg to pay for instruction as well as 
associations of a purely religious or literary character. The 
exercises at some of the regular meetings should consist of 
^hort speeches of ten or fifteen minutes each from members, 
i^ither bringing out local facts and conmienting on them, or 
discussing some important phase of the question which thej 
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may have been recently investigating. It may be objected, 
that, to organize on this plan and sustain such organizations, 
involves systematic labor. True-, and no association can 
exist and thrive without it; and if the professed friends of 
temperance are not willing to labor and make some pecuni- 
ary sacrifices to achieve a success, they do not deserve suc- 
cess, and will have no cause to complain, if their families, 
friends and all worldly interests shall be forever taxed and 
tortured by the curse of drunkennees and its concomitants. 



CONgiiUSION. 

Reader, if you have careftiUy studied the preceding pages 
and believe the facts stated, you now know just as well what 
should be done to check the evil of intemperance, which 
may be prevailing in your community, as you know how to 
warm your dwelling, cool a heated surface, or check the 
growth of weeds in your garden. The moral and christian 
men of your vicinity (I hope there are many such,) have it 
in their power to institute measures, which, if steadiJy sup- 
ported, will assuredly lessen among your people the con- 
Bumption of intoxicating liquors and the manifold evils 
which ever attend their use. These measures are simple, 
safe, and in no wise conflict with the nicest sense of honor, 
of christian obligation, or loyalty to one's country. They 
honor the laws of God, for they enjoin obedience to them. 
They are auxiliary to the Christian church, for they incul- 
cate self-denial for one's own good and the good of others 
No other systeln of measures known to us, has ever 
checked, to any considerable extent, this terrible evil in any 
age or part of the world. You see men all around you 
hurrying to ruin through the use of alcoholic poisons. You 
know from observation that in the case of such you have 
nothing to hope for until their resolves to live a better life, 
formed many times and broken as often, shall take the form 
of a specific solemn pledge to abstain entirely hereafter from 
the use of strong drinks, aad until that pledge be recorded 
in the presence of their fellow-citizens, so that they shall feel 
themselves committ^ to the right side in this great conflict. 
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a point of immense importance. Yon certainly know that 
men who attempt to break the strong cords of artificial ap- 
petite and habit need social, moral and often physical helps 
which they are not likely to find except in a society organ- 
ized especially to afford them. Churches do not undertake 
the business of general education. That work is assigned 
to schools, academies and colleges. Banks do not often en- 
gage in the business of insurance, or insurance companies 
in building rail roads, [or rail road Co.'sin spinning cotton. 
Special organizations are needed to accomplish important and 
special results. Many youtfg men in your community are 
drinking. What will you do for themi ? You cannot get 
them to pledge to abstinence while there is no general 
movement among good men and women in your community 
in that direction. If they would but be wise and seek safety 
from aU sin and its consequences by a Christian life, and if 
they would join some branch of the Christian church all 
might be well, especially if that church make a pledge of 
abstinence from the use of strong drink a condition of mem. 
bership, and if the preacher be faithful to instruct his people 
specifically relative to this matter, and if the lay brethren 
are only sound on the subject in principle and practice, and 
often warn the younger members against the danger of 
tampering with the cup, all this would be excellent, most 
blessed. We are troubled however with the if 's. Facts in 
abundance prove, that thousands who exhibit little promise 
of immediate fitness for church membership will pledge to 
abstain from the use of intoxicating liquors in connection 
with their young companions where a proper organization 
exists, and that the results are often most salutary. Thou- 
sands of men who are not to day christians are yet absti. 
nents, and have been preserved from destructive habits by 
their early connection with a temperance society. 

Train up the young in Sabbath-schools, and without tem- 
perance societies to guard them against the influence of 
social drinking, thousands who at twelve sing the sweet 
Sabbath-school hymns will at twenty join in the ribald songs 
of the bar-room or the social drinking party. 

There are just as many ways to prevent it as there are to 
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prevent the spread of small pox. One. No more. Neither 
in his word or his Providence has God ever revealed more 
than one certain preventive of drunkenness. — ^That is the 
pledge and practice of total abstinence from all intoxicating 
liqubrs. 

Neither Noah or Lot were pledged to abstinence or prac- 
ticed it. They both sinned and suffered through drink. 

The Nazarites and Eechabites were pledged and prac- 
tised abstinence, and they were safe. The Corinthian Chris- 
tians were not pledged to abstinence, nor did they practice 
it. Some of them fell into sin through drink. 

The church in this country for the first quarter of the pre- 
sent century was not pledged to nor did it practice absti- 
nence and it was almost decimated in its male membership 
by this scourge and curse of the earth. The church now is 
safe from this destroyer so far as it is pledged to and prac- 
tices' abstinence, not a step farther. That the practice of ab- 
stinence will not generally prevail where men are not 
pledged to it, all history shows. That there will be no gen- 
eral system of pledging without the existence of special or- 
ganizations to promote that end, reader, you know. The 
matter may therefore! be summed up thus: Without or- 
ganizations, having a membership pledged to abstinence, no 
considerable check can be put to the terrible evil of intem- 
perance. "With the use* of those means, blessed of God in 
all ages, we can check it. Do not these facts settle the 
question of personal duty ? What remains now but for you 
and sucji of your fellow-citizens as you can induce to join 
with you, to set up a standard in your community at once 
against the common enemy ? Lamentations over the evil, 
however sincere, or half-hearted resolutions to do something 
in some way^ at some future time, will avail naught. Prayers 
to God for help, will avail naught, wiaccompanied hy efforts 
of your ovm of the right Tcmd in the right cUrecUon <md per- 
severed m. We may be quite sure that God will work no 
miracle to relieve us from the ravages of [a dreadful scourge, 
which we have the power but not the will to arrest. To 
secure the blessings of temperance to your community will 
tax your resolution^ your time^ your jpt^5^,'and jovlt patience. 
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Do yoa anticipate the possession of any great blessing in 
this life at a le6S«price? 

If yoa adopt the measures suggested, resolutely, promptly, 
and persevere in their employment, you will not labor in 
. vain. You will secure a personal blessing, you will bless 
your family if you have one, the community around you, 
the Christian church, our beloved country, and through its 
influence elevated and purified, you will bless the world. If 
these incentives are insufficient to induce right action — now^ 
you may ere long find others in the general demoralization 
and ruin which intemperance will create around you, in 
which, you, or some of those dear to you, shall in some way, 
certainly he involved. In the preparation of the preceding 
pages, I have, with a solemn sense of my obligations to 
truth, to God, and my country sought to do my duty. Eeader, 
will you immediately set about doing yours ? 

If age has unfitted you for active participation in the out 
door work of reform, read on the subject, that you may arm 
yourself with facts and arguments which you can employ to 
influence aright friends whom you may meet in the social 
circle. The councils of age, when given in a christian spirit, 
have great weight with men. It greatly strengthens t)ie 
hands of young men while battling with this terrible evil 
to hear the voice of encouragement from the aged and the. 
venerable. If your business cares give you little time for 
personal labor in this inviting field, make a liberal subscrip- 
tion to the funds of the enterprise, for we are to have funds 
in this work hereafter, or its end, as a National Enterprise, 
is near. Make a conscience of this matter. Precisely this 
was done, some years since, by a distinguished lawyer of^ 
Springfield, Massachusetts, now a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of that state. He added five dollars to his quarterly 
subscription, because a press of professional business left 
him no time for personal labor in the cause, to which he 
had long been accustomed. 

If you honestly believe the facts embodied and the doc- 
trines advocated in these pages calculated to render im- 
portant aid in placing the Temperance, Cause for the future 
on a reliable basis — ^help me to give them circulation. I have 
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not the pecuniary ability to circulate this work gratuitously. 
I -will mail as many copies as friends will pdy for to 
persons whose names and address may be sent me. God 
bless you, reader, and give you a heart to work and pray and 
pay for the salvation of the rising race, from the degrada- 
tion — ^guilt and ruin which a life of dissipation involves. 
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HON. NEAL DOW. 



(With a Portrait.) 

When the youthful Napoleon, in 1T96, took command of 
the army of Italy, the scarred and war-worn chiefs looked upon 
him with contempt, and were amazed at the folly of the Direc- 
tory in sending such an one to command an army, then in 
desperate circumstances. At the first council of war, Rampon 
undertook to give him advice; hut Napoleon impatiently 
brushed him away, exclaiming, ^^ Gentlemen ! the art of war 
is in its infancy. The time has passed in which enemies are 
mutually to appoint a place of combat, advance hat in hand, 
and say, ^ Gentlemen, will you have the goodness to fire.' We 
must cut the enemy in pieces ; precipitate ourselves upon their 
battalions like a torrent and grind them to pow^der. Discon- 
certed by our tactics and not daring to put their own in execu- 
tion, they will fly before us as the shades of night before the 
rising sun." The tone of Napoleon confounded the generals. 
They felt that they had a master. " Well," said Augereau, 
as he left the council, nodding significantly to Massena, ^^ we 
have a man here who will cut out some work for govern- 
ment, I think." 

A year ago, the temperance hosts were in a condition not 
unlike that of the army of Italy. They had fought many a 
battle and gained illustrious victories, but still they were de- 
jected, without union, or plan. The rum-power, strong jfi 
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political and legislative fortificatioos, bade defiance to every 
attack. The oldest generals knew not what to advise. Some 
said, '^ It's of no use," and would sound a retreat ; when one, 
as yet unknown t6 fAtotej etcliaimed, ^^ Gtodemen ! we are all 
wrong ; — the time to approach the liquor-sellers, hat in hand, 
saying, ^ Gentlemen, will you please to stop this murderous 
business,' has gone by* We must to the ballot-box — get the 
power of the State-— hurl ourselves like a thunderbolt on the 
traffic, and annihilate it for ever. Dirigo* Follow roe ; and 
the first onset of the army of Maine, will give a new era to 
temperance and humanity.'' With a master spirit he did cut 
out, in a day, work enough for government ; — he brought into 
the battle-field every officer of State ; he turned its whole artit- 
lery against the rum-fortifications, and in less than six months, 
he has swept every distillery and brew-house, hotel-bar, splen- 
did saloon and vile groggery, clean from the State. Who is 
this Napoleon of temperance 1 Whence, has he risen t Whak 
is his history, is now the enquiry, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

When Napoleon dashed like a torrent upon the forces at 
Austria, many supposed it the first decisive act of his life ; hut 
there had been a long training for this, and deeds at Toulon 
and Paris had already prepared him for the boldest under- 
takings. If the incumbent of the mayoralty of Portland is 
now, for the first time, known to millions for his tactics in war,, 
it is not because this is the first year of service in the tempet- 
ance battle-field* Years ago, Neal Dow was known as aft 
able and uncompromising foe to the rum-power in the city of 
t^ortiand and State of Maine. 

In that city, which gave him birth on the 20th of Marbfa, 
ISOl, and which has ever been sound in morals as it has beeli 
Iwautiful in situation and thrifty in trade, Intemperance, the 
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looster evil of our Iftod) had strongly intrenched itself | and 
pmnj wer^ lis victams, not merely among the low and vile, but 
JH ffi^milies of intelligence, wealth and refinement. The fiitbev 
of Mr. Dow, now living in his eighty-sixth year, is of the 
^iety of Ffiends ; and imbibing the principles of that sect in 
relation to the use of ardent ^irit, the son, naturally of a warm 
temperament and delighting, in spirit-stirring scenes, engaged 
^arly in the temperance movement ; and being much gifted ia 
powers of advocacy, he became in temperance meetings a per* 
quasive and popular speaker* The &mily occupation being the 
oversight of a large and profitable tannery, he came daily in 
contact with the laboring classes; and having leisure and a 
tfkste for reading, he soon found a place with the educated and 
Tiffined, giving daily evidence by his deep interest in whatever 
ilivanced the. public welfare, that he was in time to become 
an influential and valuable citizen. 

Fortunately for Mr, Dow and the worla, a temperance 
school had been formed in Maine of the most decided character. 
It had come out from the old organization which had com* 
promised with the wine->drinkers and consolidated itself in the 
Maine Temperance Union; and it had appeared before the 
Legislature in 1837, ia that most remarkable memorial from 
the pen of (General Jameb Apfletok of Portland, which not 
only demanded an abrogation of all license laws as the support 
and life of the traffic, but also an entire prohibition of all sale, 
except for medicine and the arts, for the same reason thai the 
State rndkes laws to ^'prevent the sale of Unwholesome meats, . 
or for the removal of anything which endangers the health and 
tifo of the. citi^n, or which threatens to subvert our civil rights, 
or overthrow the government.'^ In thia school Mr. Dow had 
h^, l^mperance training. Here he learned how and where to 
att^k the monsti^r } plunging, many a ebatp ipeMr into the mim 
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of Leviathan^ and cansitog the L'quor-sellers of Portland to feel 
that there was one in their midst, who, unless his arm could be 
broken and his tongue palsied, would one day root them out 
and drive them from the community* 

When the Washingtonian movement swept over the land 
in 1841-2, it awakened all his sympathies. He was every*' 
where in the work, frequently attending from eight to ten 
meetings a week, besides County and State Conventions. His 
memorable report of it bore evidence of the joy of his heart* 
*^ Aside," said he, ^^ from the great change in the moral and 
religious condition of the city from the progress of temperance 
among hard drinkers, the amount of physical suffering which 
has been alleviated, and of mere temporal good which has been 
scattered through that class of the community, are enough to 
repay the friends of temperance for all their labors and sacrifices 
and benefactions in promoting it." It was particularly gratify** 
ing to him that sales on the Sabbath, according to the con- 
fession of honest landlords, were cut down from forty dollars to 
four and five ; and that the forty-two thousand dollars, a sum 
sufficient to purchase seven thousand barrels of flour, which had 
gone into the ruiu^^ellers' till from the hard earnings of the 
twelve hundred and twenty-five Washingtonians of Portland, 
were now to be expended for the comfort of their families and 
the well being of society. So early did he look with the eye 
of a philanthropist at the extraneous benefits of temperance* 
But when that vexed question concerning the superior efficacy 
of law or of moral suasion to exterminate the traffic arose out 
of this extraordinary reform, he at once took ground in favor of 
the former. He clearly saw that if the rum-traffic could not 
be outlawed, no permanent ground could be gained ; and that 
while moral suasion was to be used with the inebriate, the man 
who effected his ruin must not only no longer be licensed in his 
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horrid work, but must be rooted out and driven from his busi* 
ness by the strong arm of civil power, for it could be done in no 
other manner. To this one object he thenceforth devoted him^ 
self entirely ; never sparing time, or money, or labor to excite 
the indignation of the people of Maine against the liquor traffic, 
till he saw in 1851 his final triumph. ^^, 

His first public advocacy had been in 1889 before the 
board of Aldermen, when he induced them to refer the question 
of License or No License to a.yote of the citizens. In a poll 
of 1163 he was defeated only by a majority of 35. But instead 
of a defeat, it was to him an inspiration. Five hundred and 
Mxty-four citizens of Portland against license ! He was sure 
of success. He pressed onward; and, in 1842, aided by the 
Washingtonian movement, he had the happiness to see the city 
authorities refuse all license. He now labored for a municipal 
r^^lation which should make the whole traffic in intoxicating 
drinks illegal. The authorities were unwilling to assume the 
responsibility and referred this also to a vote of the people. 
Mr. Dow rallied his forces and carried his point by a majority 
of 440. Such was the amazing change in public sentiment, 
and chiefly through his influence. Good, however, as was the 
law, the city authorities made little effort to enforce it. The 
friends of temperance did what they could; but' such was the 
opposition in and around the courts and the inefficiency of the 
statute, that perseverance was idle, and Mr. Dow turned to the 
power of the Slate. In 1843 he printed and circulated at his 
own expense petitions to the Legislature, praying for a strin- 
gent law, and that " the traffic in intoxicating drinks might be 
held and adjudged as an infamous crime." The petitions were 
received, and, in February 1844, he appeared before a Commit* 
. tee in the Representative's Hall in the Capitol, which was 
crowded with an intelligent audience, and there with great 
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pofwer and eloquence advocated the claims of ibe p^tilioiMik 
The Committee reported a favorable biU whiph parsed thft 
House^ but in the Senate it was laid upon the table* 

In the fall of 1844| Mr. Dow printed and qirciilated other 
petitions and again appeared before a Committee of th^ Houss^ 
but with no better success. 

While these efforts were in progress with, the Representa- 
tives of the people, the friends of temperance turned U> the seat 
of power^ — the people themselves. Meetings for discussion 
were held through 1844-6 and 6, in every part of the $tate« 
Mr. Dow was pressed to attend them. The calls were not mv 
heeded. Cold and heat, rain and sun^ exposure and expenspit 
were alike disregarded ; and '^ many," says one who often ac- 
companied him, ^^ are the school districts, those ^ hiding placet 
of power,' which can testify to the force of his reasoning, the 
aptness of his illustrations and the severity of his animadver« 
sions on the traffic and the trafficers." In every speech he ba4 
one object in view, viz. : to make Rum-selling an infamoup^ 
crime, and the ballot-box the great remedy. He clearly 
foresaw that with perseverance he could effect it, and he arw 
dently desired that his native State should have the glory od 
leading in a reform whose results would be of infinite impor- 
tance to the happiness of the people and the progress of civili>> 
aation and Christianity. To a friend in the spring of 1846 he 
wrote, ^^ I have within two months travelled over four thousand 
miles in the counties of York, Oxford and Cumberland, and at 
numerous meetings have come in contact with many thousands 
of their citizens, and can testify that I have never before wit* 
nessed so deep-rooted and wide^^spread enthusiasm among the 
people. They now understand that talking temperance ai^ 
working for temperance will do little good unless they vote ^ 
tnmperanoe also ; and this the people of all parties wt» msel^^ 
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liMfak. The retuUs of our tgitatiMi will be the expubion fr4^Hi 
^ the Stales of the traffic ki intoxicating liquon to be used as 
a driak^ but we hope that the State of Maine will have iSb^ 
honor d leading in this glorious reform. Noble prediction! 
Maine has the honor. 

In July, 1916, Mr. Dow agahi appeared before a Corn 
miltee of the Legislature and presetted one petition from Rut- 
land, fifty-nibie £eet in length, with three thousand eight hun* 
ched nantcp, most of them obtained by his own personal efibrL 
It was suspended from the book-cases on either side of the 
speaker's efaait; — splendid decoration for a hall of legislation 
for freemen. At this session also forty thousand petitioners 
* asked for a prohibitory statute. The demand could not be 
resisted, and a bill striking out for ever from the Statute Book 
the entire license system, leaving all sale forbidden, was passed 
by eighty-one to forty^two in the House and twenty-three to five 
in the Senate. In communicating the intelligence to the Secre-. 
tary ^ the American Tempemnce Union, Mr. Dow said, '^ This 
is the first instance, I believe, in which the government of a civ^ 
ilized and Christian State has declared by statute that there shall 
not be within its borders any traffic in intoxicating li<}uors to be 
used as a drink, and that if any such liquors shall be sold for 
such purpose, under any such circumstances, it shall be against 
law and equity and a good consience. It was enacted in answer 
to the petitions of more than forty thousand of the good people 
o( the State and constitutes the first blow only which the friends 
of tempemnce here propose striking at the traffic in stfong 
drinks." 

For a time, tkts aict produced a sensible effect ; but so smalfe 
were the penalties of the law, as to strike but little terror islo 
the hearts of venders while they were permitted to keep theit 
liquors, disposing of them by a tho«isand subterfuges and 
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fiions. In its enforcement too, the civil arm was almost worth' 
less. On individual citizens fell the work throughout the State, 
exposing them to the malice of the retailer and the condem* 
nation of timid, though well-wishing friends of reform. Re- 
venge and opposition were shown in the besmearing and burn* 
ing of buildings and assaulting magistrates and witnesses. But 
nothing daunted, Mr. Dow moved steadily onward ; and when 
mobs of infuriated and misguided men, mstigated by the Rum- 
sellers collected at the Court-House doors for the purpose of 
assailing the witnesses, he would take them out under his protec- 
tion through the enraged multitude, no one venturing to lay 
hands upon them. 

Enraged and troubled at their position in the community, * 
the liquor dealers in 1847 sent up a petition, signed by seven 
thousand citizens of the State, covertly gained, for a repeal of 
the law ; but it was confronted by a loud remonstrance from its 
friends. Both parties had a public hearing in the Representa- 
tives Hall at Augusta on the eighth of June, before a Commit- 
tee of the Legislature and a large audience, including a majority 
of both Houses, when Mr. Dow made a speech of such burning 
irony, withering rebuke, and caustic satire, that, though the 
Committee, having for its chairman a tavern-keeper, reported a 
bill in favor of repeal, it was refused a second reading in the 
House and never reached the Senate. The iropractieability 
however of sustaining the law, from its own inherent weakness, 
was too manifest to admit of further effort. It cost too much } 
and Mr. Dow and bis friends at once resolved upon a more strin- 
gent statute through the election of men to the Legislature who 
would grant it. The proposal awoke the hostility of politicians 
attached .to their party lines. Great numbers of respectable and 
influential men seemed also to take no interest^ in the matter so 
long as Mr. Dow and his fellow laborers gave themselves to the 
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work. They therefore resolved lo quit the field and leave 
ititeniperance unmolested to do its Work and awaken the people 
lo a sense of their folly. It soon rolled in like a flood of burn* 
ing lava. Alarm filled the breasts of self-kidulgent citizens. 
Fathers and mothers looked with deepest anxieties upon theif 
sons. " Where is Neal Dow t Can nothing be done ? Is there no 
remedy? ^' The Mayor of the City of Portland on a public occa* 
sion complained of the alarming increase of intemperance, but 
said he saw no remedy. There were those however who knew a 
remedy and who fearlessly said, " Look to the ballot box, elect 
temperance men for Legislators." The boon Was accepted, and 
violent were the struggles at the primary meetings of each polit* 
ical parly to secure the nomination of temperance candidates^ 
Often success was doubtfill, but the friends of the cause had been 
trained lo severe and persevering labor, and when they fully 
understood the manoeuverings of ihe political leaders, they were 
more than a match for them. 

Encouraged by the result, Mr. Dow and his friends pressed 
iheir claims upon the Legislature of 1849, and obtained a bill 
from both houses which was an improvement upon the past^ 
though not entirely satisfactory; but it was vetoed by Opv* 
Dana ; an act which proved his political winding sheet. 

In August, 1850, Mr. Dow appeared in the Representative's 
Hall with a bill of his own drafting (the present Maine law,) 
and in one of his clear, logical and impressive speeches, pressed 
its adoption. The bill was reported and adopted in the House 
without alterations, but was lost in the Senate by a tie vote. 
Victory now seemed ready to perch on the banner of Temper- 
once; the friends of the cause were inspired with new zeal 
throughout the State, and, in the fall elections, many choice 
spirits were returned to the Legislature, ready for decisive action. 

We have now brought the history of Mr. Dow through a 
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process, not tedious we hope to our readers to those triumphiun^ 
incidents in his life which have made him an object of supb 
general interest. 

The Mayoralty of Portland is a station of much iniliience 
and importance, not only in it9 bearing upon the peace and 
order of that city, but of all the cities hpd towns of the State* 
In April last a general desire was manifested that Mr. Dow 
should fill the post. He was nominated by the Whig party, bu( 
such was the zeal and enthusiasm of all temperance men, with' 
out distinction of party, that he came into office by a larger 
majority than any of his predecessors, though the election was 
Tiolently contested by every man opposed to the cause of tem^ 
temperance. The event was hailed with much enthusiasm 
throughout the State apd gave a new impulse for the accom* 
plishment of the great object. On the 25th of May and subset 
quent to his induction into oflke, Mr. Dow, again, for the si}i;th 
time, appeared before the Legislative Committee and presented 
his bill, slightly altered. H^ assured the members that if they 
would adopt that bill, in six months the State would be cleared 
of every grog-shop. To the astonishment and vexation of its 
opponents, it was passed in the House by a vote of eighty-six 
to forty, and in the Senate by eighteen to ten, precisely as it was 
ofifered by Mr. Dow, and was approved by the Qovernor on the 
24 of June. Wliile the hjll was pending, a bill stringent in its. 
details, summary in its process and irresistible in its operations, 
dealing with the rum traffic as Napoleon did with the mob at 
Paris, round-shot and grape and no sAnmunition wasted, Mir« 
Dow, as its recognized ^thor, received from the opposition the 
most bitter, though sometimes amusing iirvec^te, " Why,'' 
said a leading Senator, the oi|Iy one who spoke against the bill, 
" why should the Lord Mayor of PortlancJ corr^e down here with 
his rum-bill, all cut a|id dried for this Le^islajurc to eixcpi Mo n 
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Mrl If tbi» bUl peomy ht olrpettir b be the fr^atesit toad in 
the puddle." ^^ Thid ttmndate, thn aioige wai cut and dried for 
the adoptjon of the Legislature by the Mayor of Portland, who 
was befoie the License Committee) pricking them up to report 
in its favor. And id he to be allowed to dictate to a democratit 
Legislature what enactmeiit it shall pass, or what policy it shall 
pdistte on this question?" 

No sooner had the bill become a law, than the univeisal 
inqpiiry was, will it be enforced 1 All eyes were turned to the 
Mi^or of Pdttknd. Will he iMaiid firm at his post or shrink at 
the crisis'? With dignity and decision he issued his proclama- 
tion, givitog all Venders opportunity to ship their liquors to 
those Stateii i^hose governments would adiilit their introduction 
and sale ; at the same time assuring them that, At the expiration 
of the period, the law would be enforced. The Mayors of 
other cities followed his example, some allowing a shorter and 
others a longer period. The Mayor of Bangor resolved on an 
early execution, ahd on the morning of the Fourth of July, the 
City Marshall, by order of the Police Court, rolled out from the 
basement of the City Hall ten casks of liquor, seized as confis- 
cated and destroyed the whole. Soon as the term of proba- 
tion had expired in Portland, the Mayor of that large and 
itlfluential city, where great wealth had long been invested in 
the trade and mahy had been relying upon it as the source of 
their revenue, stood ready for the discbarge of duty, and on the 
first suspicion of sale against lalir, a search-warrant was issued } 
ftbout two thousand dollat^ worth of liquor was seized and 
openly destroyed. Other seizures rapidly followed. Some of 
the firist, the Mayor dir^t^ in person^ that^ if there were any 
wish or intention to resist the law, such wish or purpose might 
be restrained by hid presence from open acts. The first seizivls 
Was witnessed in respectful silence by a large concourse of 
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eitizeos ; but after that, the most vigorous execution of the law 
excited no particular attention, and now this desolating and 
murderous traffic has almost entirely^ fled from Portland ^' as the 
shades of night before the rising sun."' With the meekness of 
a Christian philanthropist and the firmness of a Roman warrior, 
Mr. Dow stands at his post, discharging daily his important 
duties and witnessing the fulfilment of his long cherished hopes, 
not only in the city over which he presides but throughout his 
beloved State. 

To say that the subject of this notice is a man of no ordi- 
nary talent and of an indomitable spirit, is feeble praise. The 
same may be affirmed of thousands who have been curses and 
not blessings to their race. To add that he is a man of one 
idea, a cold-water fanatic, bent on the establishment of one 
principle or habit of no consequence in itself, yet resolved by 
unceasing agitation to compel all others to bow to his yoke, 
would be a remark as false as the other is true. Man has stood 
before him in all the nobleness of his nature, yet broken, 
withered, scathed, degraded, an outcast from his God and ail- 
that is blessed, and Mr. Dow has asked what has done it 1 The 
family, beautiful, splendid, in full possession of intelligence, 
wealth and social bliss has fallen by his side ; the father, stag- 
gering in the street, the sport of idle boys ; the mother, dying of 
a broken heart ; the son, a profligate ; the sister, a maniac : 
and Mr. Dow has asked, what has done iti Society around 
him has been established on the most noble foundations, rich 
in agriculture, commerce and the arts, with schools and 
churches and the wisest jurisprudence and legislation, and yet 
burdened with paupers, horrified by crime, weighed down by 
taxation and deprived prematurely and disgracefully of her 
brightest ornaments, and Mr. Dow has asked, why is it thusi 
Millions of dollars, the fruit of hard labor and patient industry, 
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which might have been expended on farms, and dwellings, and 
schools, and churches and internal improvements, he has seen 
go, year after year, for an indulgence not merely worthless but 
destructive in its every touch ; and he has imploringly asked, 
why all this waste 1 At every inquiry, a finger has pointed to 
the rum-shop, that ^^ breathing hole of hell" as the perfect ex- 
ponent. And hence, for more than ten years, as if bearing it 
all, and groaning under it all, and responsible in his own 
person for its removal, he has waged an exterminating war 
against this curse of nations, until God has given him a glorious 
victory. If he has had but this one idea, where is one greater 
that has burned in a human breast 1 

In prosecuting his work, Mr. Dow has been possessed of the 
true spirit of the Reformer. He has never sat down in des- 
pondency and brooded over evils as incurable. That trait has 
not belonged to him. Nor has he spent his time in cutting off 
the outer branches of the Upas tree and circumscribing its limits, 
hut^J^e has at once struck at the root, never fearing that, in its 
sudden overthrow with its trunk and mighty branches, it would 
involve him in destruction. The most perfect confidence in 
the full triumph of his cause has filled his breast from the com* 
mencement of his labor. Never, in the darkest hours, has he 
had the least doubt but that Maine would one day stand where 
she now stands. His faith has been in God to place her there 
just so soon as man would work for God in the matter. 

Great sagacity has been his in detecting all specious plans 
of reform, and in ferreting out the wiles of his opponents in 
their efforts to keep their ground. Never was a magnificent 
scheme of benevolence more completely blasted than was 
a project before the Legislature of Massachusetts at its last 
session, of building a vast Asylum in that State for inebriates, 
by a short letter from his pen which was read on the floor of 
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Ibe Hoine, demonstrating the perfect futility of the matt^. 
Calculating that there were foor thousand five hundred in- 
ebriates in the State. Mr. Dow showed that, for their aceom- 
modation, would be lequired nine establishments as extensive 
as the hospital at Worcester ; that the cost of maintaining each 
inmate would be fifty dollars a year, making a charge of two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars for the the inebriates, 
with one million one hundred and eight thousand dollars for the 
buildings. But this would be nothing if it were efiectual* 
When they were cured for a season, they would go out into 
places of temptation to be maddened and crippled and sent back 
again ; and as they left or died, a new supply, created by the 
rum-shops, would come in to be taken care of or reformed by 
the State. ^< But what," it was asked, ^^ can be done 1 Shall W6 
not have compassion on the inebriate 1 " ^' Yes," said Mr. Dow^ 
^^ but take care of the country and break up .the business by 
which inebriates are made. Instead of imprisoning many 
thousands in magnificent hospitals, imprison a few dozen rum- 
sellers in common jails, and your drunkards may go at large 
thoroughly reformed and no new ones be made." It was a 

I 

death blow to the project, and nothing, it is believed, has since 
been heard of building splendid palaces for drunkards. 

The same sagacity prevented his falling into the popular 
delusion, which few could witlistand, that moral suasion would 
shut up all the rum-shops. And when it fell to him to draft a 
law for the utter extermination of the sale of strong liquors as a 
drink, he did it with such consummate skill that no one man in 
the State has been able to evade it, and a distingmshed lawyer 
said to his client, who by some subterfuge would escape its 
penalties, ** I do not see, sir, that God Almighty can help you." 
This law must be acknowledged the chef (Pceuvre of all legm^ 
ktion on this subject. Long experience in his efiSMta to sttf^ 
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press the rum traffic, had taught him what was needfiil ; defects 
of former legislation were all before him, and points to be met 
had been, from time, reported by others struggling with the 
same foe in distant parts of the State. His own mind first con- 
ceived the great power of the whole, the confiscation and de- 
struction of the liquor like the implements of the counterfeiter, 
and, with the exception of a single clause touching the sus- 
taining an action in any court for the recovery of liquors or 
the v-alue thereof (suggested by a distinguished lawyer), it was 
all embodied and presented by his own mind ; and how clear ! 
how compreheniiive ! how certain to effect its object ! Does it 
design putting temptation to drink out of the wayl It pro- 
hibits the trajffic by pains and penalties. Does it aim at prevent- 
ing all secret illicit sales 1 It takes from the vender all articles of 
«a]e. Does it design breaking up the business as a pursuit t It 
confiscates and destroys the article of commerce, and compels 
the vender to be idle and starve, or follow some useful vocation 
in which he and his family can be happy. Does it design pre- 
venting all suits ait law for debts or damage 1 It effects it by re- 
fusing to acknowledge hqiior on sale for drink as property. Ic 
acknowledges it aa such while the owner keeps it for his private 
use or for sale on license for medicine and the arts, as the law 
protects a man^ dog while kept at home or with a muzzle on 
its mouth, when the moment it is abroad unmuzzled, it is no 
longer property but is confiscated ta the State and may be 
destroyed. Does it aim at protecting the wretched family whose 
husband and fsLther has become a drunkard from being stript of 
their homestead and sent to the poorbousel It does it by ren- 
dering no debt contracted for rum collectable by law. Does it 
deiigQ'Summary justice 1 It secures it by demanding no evidence 
bmi the possession of the liquor and inability to pvove that it is 
lawfully kept. Would it guard against all delay firom appeals^ 
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all subterAiges and false pretences 1 Where^ in this respect, is 
its parallel 1 The code of nations is challenged to show it 1 
The mind, in contemplating it, at once assents to it as adapted 
to its end, with perhaps a few exceptions which may be amended 
by another Legislature, and rises from its perusal, breathing freei 
and fresher and with new hopes for oppressed humanity, while 
the rage of lawyers and venders in endeavoring tx) escape from 
its fangs remind us of the indignation of the old Austrian 
General at the young Corsican :— -" This beardless youth,^* said 
he, " ought to have been beaten over and over again, for who 
ever saw such tactics. The blockhead knows nothing of the 
rules of war. To-day he is in our rear, to-morrow on our flank, 
and the next day again in our front. Such gross violations of 
the established principles of war are insufferable/* 

Speaking of this law, one of the first writers of our country* 
says : ^' It is a legislation of consummate wisdom, thoroughness 
and energy. Maine is worthy, if her course from this step is 
straight forward, to direct the legislation of the whole world 
and the policy of all civilized communities.'^ Says another, a 
gentleman of great legal science : f ** I have read, I may say I 
have studied, the several provisions of this law, with consider- 
able care, and I have not been able to raise a doubt of its con- 
stitutionality. All the liquor laws with which I am acquainted, 
have been made to operate in personam. Tlie liquor-seller has 
been punished by fine and imprisonment. The thing that did 
the mischief has been suffered still to cumber the earth. This 
law is intended to operate both in personam and in rem. It 
contemplates the destruction of the means of mischief as well as 
the imposition of a fine upon the minister. And as to the caH 
for it, " Ask the firat man you meet, arrd the next, and the 
next ; ask the mothers of Maine ; the wives ; the sisters ; the 

^ Rev. Dr. G. B. Cheerefr f L. M. Sargent, E§(^ 
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^ftug^hteMk If the tears which the womeki of Maine have 6hed 
over their broken hopes ami desolate hearths coOld have 
drowned this acrcursed monster^ it would have heen long ago 
Bwept awajr before a flood of bitter anguish.*' •" 

Decision and energy in the discharge of dutjT^ as Well at 
great sagacity, strong £iith and an indomitaUe spirit, are distin*. 
guishing ttaits ia th^ character of Mr. DoW. When he was 
seated kk th\3 Mayor's chair, with this law of the State in hiir 
hand, the liquor sellers Well knew what to expect. And there 
has been Ibr them no disappointment. What was to be done^ 
has been done, not rashly, not in violence, but with a prompt- 
ness, an energy and decision, not excelled in the history of 
magistracy. 

And m all this,— -in the course which for ten years he has 
pursued without halting, and in the Anal consummation, the 
Legblative action, we hesitate not to pronounce Neal Dow one 
bf the great benefactors of his race. In the circles of the 
rich and the luxurious who "lie on beds of ivory and drink 
*wine in bowls ^" m political caucuses, where men would ride 
into power over the dead bodies of thousands ; among the whole 
herd of distillers^ importers, venders and consumers, he has been 
denounced as a meddler with other men's matters and a stiref 
up of flflrife. Among the high and the low, the rii^h and the 
poor, he has been ** the song of tire drunkard.** But what has 
he accomplished? By a master-stroke he has provided and ob- 
tained an enactment which, in its feithful execution, "will dnvt 
every foul binl and beast, every fiend and fury from the State } 
break up the great fountains of poverty, and riot, and crime \ 
restore tlfunken fathers and husbands without numbei: to their 
TamiKes ; rescue the Sabbath from its worst desecration ; mak^ 
jails and poor-houses almost tenantless ; deliver the people from 
Iwo-Chirds of the burdens of taxation i spread a broad shield ot 
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'pMeGkifM or«r ionoeent wker an4 children ; putBD end l0« «^- 
ftri#u8 traffic in every city and village, aad aave to the people, 
year by year, milliont of doUan wone than wasted^ biU now 
to be used for the conaibrt nad adornment of aoeiety. Nor is 
(his bII. He has solved a gveat question, long agitated by 
Stetes and nations^ bow shall the world be delivered from the 
evfls of intemperance 1 He has led the wayi through the exam- 
flbd ef his own State, by whioh three-lburths of the panperismi 
4drime and degradation, and half the premature mortality of 
Christian nations may be prevented, and he has brushed away^ 
wkbottt one brealh of ecclesiastical authority, the greatest demor* 
aUztf of the world — the gteatest obstruction to the spread and 
reception of the everlasting Gospel. Nor has this been an inci* 
dental result, but one clearly foreseen and purposed. ^* I re- 
gard," said he at an early period, ^^ the enactment of this law 
as the most important act of legislation of modem times.;|^d 
its snccess will be attended with results to our State and nation 
whose extent and importance wa caimot at present foresee, or 
even imagine*" And now sitting in the important seat in which 
God has placed him, he baa a blessed realization of his own 
toad hopes for his City and State* In his first Quarteriy Report 
te the Citizens of Portland,, he informs them that the enforce- 
mmat of the law in the Gilf and State by the seizure and de^ 
strdctioQ of Uquors on sale, has been without let er htncbance; 
that of fbur hundred drinking hoQses open last May, not one 
now ott&fB the piMc sale ; that dninkenness and riot and crime 
h«ve almost ceased $ that cooMnitraents to the jail -and resort to 
the alms4u)U9c have signally diminished, and the home of the 
drunkard is once more the home ef sobriety^ peace and love. 
From every part of the State come dieering accounts^ of th« 
workingi of the law. The City Marshal of BMgor presents a 
list of thifty«nine places of sale closed, twelve of the dei^ 
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tmmg lofti tb^ ^mi. throe hn^iog bf^. <;(H9n)iited to jail. 
TJm^ ^omv^itm(^f^ tQ jial bay^ fiJlea io a sipgle ^ort^r froii^ 
niBaite^il t^ eig^V<^ ^^ eiq>eiice9v to th9 city fpt commitm^nu 
from two hundred and fifty-eight dollars to seventy-five dollars. 
Saya one writer,, a g^ftUeiuaa of much obs erv4itioa who has re- 
cently passed ihjEWgh a cpnsid^rable p9rtioa of ^sia^ : '^ The lav^ 
if flttcoes^fuHy i^^ced k^ ti^ greater poition of its territory and the 
liqpiQC irafBci is mfiUiog aifay before it, like wax t>Gfpce the flame." 

And wya aMth^r : ^' Cbnda of sadoess aad gloom have 
already fawd fjoom th^ br^^i^rsrof tfaposandi who have long sat 
in sorrow near the shadow of d^atb. With boflioms swelling 
wJlh hope, beavCa bfsiiting with gratitude^ and ^yes filled with 
teaas of joy, th^y ha^e tbw^ God for the light of a brighter 
day, which baa m»expect^y dawned upon tbem^ To this law 
tkey look as a mcfls^ager of mercy j and to the Ood of heaven 
scsid up tbeur jferv-ent prayers, that those who have so nobly 
come to theii aid, may be enabled to consumi^nAte the glorious 
watk they have commenced." 

Other States have been awakened to new hopes and strong 
expectalioos of a temperance millenium, and thousands oii thou* 
sands, while we write, are signing petitions to theu: repective 
ki^lalures for a Maine law. ^^ I thank my God," e^laiina 
Qse of the greatest and best ot men,^ '^ that by his holy provi- 
dence there is one people on the face of this wicked world who 
da«e to do their duty boldly, faithfully, thoroughly. They have 
bound their brow with a lauiel fresher aud more imperishable 
than that which the conqueror of kingdoms binds on his." 
The inquiry comes from Rum and Al/e-cursed England and 
IrelaA^ What new tbipg is thisl i^fid Exeter |IaU resounds, 
with triumphal acclamation as are there heard reports of its 
qpemtions* Will not posterity, then, place N«al Dow with the 

* Profeifor Stuart 
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wise and the good, the Howards, the Wilferforces, the CobduM 
who have relieved creation ^^ groaning and travelling in pain," 
and set the world onward to its ultimate deliverance from sin 
and woe? 

Nor do we speak to the disparagement of the Honorable 
Legislature who passed the law, nor of the noble-minded 
freemen of Maine who, in face of obloquy and reproach, 
marched to the ballot-box and elected them for this purpose, 
nor of those valiant compeers of his who, for years, have labored 
with him in the fire. Honor to each and all. But all stand 
ready to acknowledge that Neal Dow has been the master 
spirit, without whom, the work would not have been effected.* 

Mr. Dow is of medium stature, with an open, frank, earnest 
expression of countenance, a compact and well-knit frame ca* 
pable of great endurance, performing, without weariness, labors 
at which most men would shrink as ensuring destruction. In 
those qualities of mind and heart which adorn the domestic 
circle, and which characterize the kind and obliging neighbor, 
the firm and reliable friend, the affable citizen and approach- 
able magistrate, few excel him. Nor is any man more ready 
to profit by the advice of real and judicious friends of the tem- 
perance cause ; but with men who, professing regard to that 
cause, will yet sacrifice it on the altar oi fashion or in a pre* 
tended zeal for the word of God as countenancing the use of 
intoxicating drinks, he has no sympathy; while doubting, 
hesitating, timid men cannot enter into bis councils. 

As a public speaker, he has on the temperance platform 
few equals. Always lively, rapid, rich in illustration, leading 
the minds of his hearers to a ^^ good time coming," when the 

* From George H. Shiriy» Esq., of Portland, long his personal friend and 
feUo^M'-laborer, the writer has received much aid in compiling this memoir» es- 
^iaUy in the historic puts. 
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Itaffic, with all its curses will be doae away, be ever kindles up 
a great sprit of eathufliasm and a confidence of speedy victory. 
Few men have such control of the masses. On the foe he 
comes down Uke an avalanche. Where he thinks it merited, he 
lays on the lash without fear or mercy. Woe to the self-com- 
placent vender before him, quieting his conscience with his license 
while he is undermining and destroying the peace and prospects 
of innocent families ; and woe to the sycophantic and pharisaic 
apologist, who would ward off the stern power of law and leave 
the vender to go on in his murderous business, until be could 
be convinced it was wrong by the soft words of moral suasion. 

Mr. Dow was for a long time Corresponding Secretary of 
the Maine Temperance Union, the Chairman of its Executive 
Committee, and in 1850 was elected President. He is also one 
of the brotherhood of Watchmen, and Grand Worthy Patriarch 
of the Sons of Temperance. To temperance agents and lec- 
turers his bouse, heart and purse have ever been open; and 
while he has thus given his life to the emancipation of his State, 
he never would receive a dollar toward his expenses, and has 
often paid all the expenses of delegations which have attended 
distant meetings ; and when upable to attend himself, has been 
sure from his own purse (thankful the State may be that it has 
been large enough and open enough,) to provide a substitute. 

Though educated in the Society of Friends, he has for 
some years worshipped with Orthodox Coogregationahsts. And 
though not a professor of religion, yet he honors God in his 
house, and has manifestly persevered in the accomplishment 
of his great object under God as bis leader and having in view 
the best interests of men for lime and eternity. ^^ This," it is 
his own language, ^^This is Christ^s work; and those who 
really love Christ will do it. This is, indeed, a holy war, and 
every true soldier of the cross will fight in it" 



34 HON. ITEAL BOVr 

Mr. Havr ii yet in the prime of life and in flill vifpo^; M 
great work is before him ; and while with ibe word' Dfaioo^M 
his fVontlet his course is onward^ we need no prophetio vision te 
say, his will be the joy of seeing^ State after State following in 
his councils. Maine, if left to herself can never go backward. 
She bos tasted, as no o^er peoplei have, of redemption from 
alcoholic fires. Her venders wiir haVe soon left their busi- 
ness and be engaged in more satisAdery employments. As a 
party, they will have vanished. Bistiileries she has none. 
Her young* men will be ^ as plants grown up in their youth." 
Everything that exalts a nation- aHures her onward and says, be 
stiongf. Her chief danger is from herder tempten and from men 
of wealth in other States, who^ to increase their riches, would 
suck the life-blood from her children. But ifte' States of Ifew 
England will soon have a law identical with Maine,* when the 
Iforder troubles will cease. The votaries of ftushion within her 
own bosom will soon be ashamed of using that in their feasts 
whose sale, by the law of their State, is crime. Merchant 
princes of other States who woidd fatten on her miseries, will 
learn that there is a God in the heavens and that with what 
measure they mete it will be measured to them again. The 
Middle States, scourged with large cities and a foreign population^ 
may be slow coming to the work, but they will come and oeme 
rejoicing. The virgin States of the West, quick to diseem their 
high interests, (already some of them, Ohio, Michigan, Indbina, 
Illinois, half advanced,) aye and old Virginia, the Carolinaa and 
Georgia, with sister States, under their Cocke fuid 0'Nbai.& 
and LtrfiiFKiifs may, ere another year shall pass, c|aench the 
fires which have long caused frightful desolations, and our whek 
land may unite in one grand Allehiia of praise to Him wh« 
hath heard m in our extremity and given va redemption; 
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THE LIQUOR LAW OP THE STATE OF MAINE. 

AN ACT FOR THB SUPPRESSION OF DRINKING HOUSES AND TIPPblMQ SHOM4 

9e it enacted by the Stnate and. ilbuK of RepretentativtM in Legidatwe atfemMed 
m$ foUowt : 

SSmarion t. Na pesson sludl be «lla>Mred at sny time* to rotiai«raetufe or seU» bf 
iiiinflisir, his clwk» acciHiiit opr agent, direodgr or indirectljr, any spiiiitiioualiqqoM 
m intoiieatiog liqaors, or aay mixed liquocs^ apaieof whieh is spirituous ok idir 
toxieatiug* exsept as faneiii after proFicfe^. 

6ko. 2. The seleotmen of asy town, and mayor and aldermen of any city, 9m 
Ae first Monday of May anoually, or as soon thereafter as may be coii.veni0nl« 
■nay appoint some stritabie ptraon, as the afpent of saiji town or eity, to sell ai 
•Dme eentral and eonvenieait place within ^d towf or city, spirits, wio£8» M 
fCfaer Intexioating U<|Qor8, to* be used for medioinal and mecbaai^ parpoass ^joA 
•o other ; and said agent shall receive such compensation for his services as tha 
board appointing him shaU prescribe ; and shall in the sale of siieh Uquorsv cpon 
form to such rotes and regj]iati«is, ae the selectmen or majrof and aldermen as 
aforesaid, shall prescribe for that purpose. And sneh agent, appointed aa afecep* 
said, shall hoki his sitnasion for one year, nnless sooner removed by the boasd 
from whieh he received his appointment, as he may be at any tiQie, at th« 
pleasHre of said beard. 

Sec. 3. Sueh agent shalt receive a ceitificaM from the naayor and aldermen or 
selectmen by wImmu be has been appointed, aothoriainff hite as the agent ef 
sueh town or city, te sell intoxicating' liquors for med^ioimu and meehanioal pnr^ 
pesee only; but sueh certifleate shall not be deU<vered tathe pesson sO' appainted, 
intti he shall have executed and delivered to sard board, a bond with two good 
and sufRcient sureties, in the- sum of six hundred dqUais, in sni»stance 80 (ok* 
>Dwf : 

Know att men thatwe,— — -as pffincipa«,and -— ^^-^ and ■* 1 ■ ■■ » ae smetiee» 
am holden and stand Artnly bound to the inhabitants of the town of ■ . . um ., (oi 
eliy, as the ease may be,) in the sum of six hundred dollars, to be paid theiBf to 
which payment we bind ourselves, our heirs, executors and adminietrators, disn* 

!y by these presents. Sealed with our seals, and dated this day of , 

A. D. — . 



The eondition of ihis obligation is such, that whereat the above bounden 



has been duly appointed an agent for the town (or city) of to sell within, 

and for and on account of said town (or city,) intoxicating liquors for medicinal 
and mechanical purposes and no other, until the — — *- of , A. D. *-> un- 

less sooner removed from said agency. 

Now if the said — shall in all respects conform to the provisions of the 
law relating to the business for which he is appointed, and to such rules and 
regulations as now are or shall be from time to time estabUslied by the board 
making the appointment, then this obligation to be void ; otherwise to remain 
in full force. 

Sac. 4. If any person, by himself, clerk, servant or agent, shall at any time sell 
•ay spirituous liquors, part of which is intoxicating, in violation of the provi- 
sions of this act, he shall forfeit and pay on the Arst conviction, ten dollars and 
the costs of prosecution, and shall stand committed until the same be paid ; on 
the second conviction he shall pay twenty dollars and the costs of prosecution, 
and shall stand committed until the same be paid ; on the third and every sub- 
sequent conviction, he shall pay twenty dollars and the costs of prosecution, and 
shall be imprisoned in the common jail, not less than three months, nor more 
than six months, and in default of the payment of the fines and costs prescribed 
by this section, for the Arst and second convictions, the convict shall not be en- 
titled to the benefit of chapter 175 of the revised statutes, until he shall have been 
imprisoned two monihs ; and in default of payment of fines and costs provided 
for the third and every subsequent conviction, he shall not be entitled to the bene- 
fit of said chapter 175 of the revised statutes, until he shall have been imprisoned 
four months. And if any clerk, servant, agent or other person in the employ- 
ment, or on the premises of another shall violate the provisions of this section, 
he shall be held equally guilty with the principal, and on conviction, shall sufifer 
the same penalty. 

Sbc. 5. Any forfeiture or penalty arising under the above section, may be re- 
covered by an action of debt, or by complaint before any justice of the peace, or 
judge of any municipal or police court, in the county where the offence was com- 
mitted. And the forfeiture so recovered shall go to the town where the convict- 
ed party resides, for the use of the poor ; and the prosecutor or complainant 
may be admitted as a witness in the trial. And if any one of the selectmen or 
board of mayor and aldermen shall approve of the commencement of any such 
suit, by endorsing his name upon the writ, the defendant shall in no event re- 
cdver any costs ; and in all actions of debt arising under this section, the fines 
and forfeitures suffered by the defendant, shall be the same as if the actions had 
been by eomplaint. And i| shall be the duty of the mayor and aldermen of any 
eity, and selectmen of any town, to commence an action in behalf of said town 
or city, against any person guilty of a violation of any of the provisions of this 
•ot, on being informed of the same, and being furnished with proof of the fact* 
Sao. 6. 11 any person shall claim an appeal from a judgment rendered against 
him by any judge or justice, on the trial of such action or eomplaint, he shaH» 
before the appeal shall be allowed, recognize in the sum of one hundred dollars^ 
with two good and sufficient sureties, in every case so appealed, to prosecute hit* 
appeal and to pay all costs, fines and penalties that may be awarded against him, 
upon a final disposition of such suit or complaint. And before his appeal shall 
be allowed, he shall also, in eytiry case, give a bond with two good and sufficient 
sureties, running to the town or city where the offence was committed, in the 
turn of two hundred ddlart, that he wiU not, during the pendency of such ap- 
peal, violate any of the provisions of the act. And no recognizance or bond shall 
be taken in cases arising under this act, except by the justice or judge before 
whom the trial was had ; and the defendant shall be held to advance the jury 
feee in every case of appeal in an action of debt; and in the event of a final 
eonviotion before a jury the defendant shall pay and suffer double the amount of 
finet, penalties and impritonment awarded againtt him by the justice or judge 
frem whose judgment the appeal was made. The forfeiture of all bonds and re* 



0ognizances given In pursaance of this act, shall go to the town or citf wheie tb« 
offence was committed, for the use of the poor; and if the recognizances and 
bonds mentioned in this section shall not be given, within twenty-four hours after 
the judgment, the appeal shall not be allowed, the defendant in the mean time to 
stand committed. 

Sec. 7. The mayor and aldermen of any city, and the selectmen of any town. 
Whenever complaint shall be made to them that a breach of the conditions of the 
bond given by any person appointed under this act, has been committed, shall 
notify the person complained of, and if upon a hearing of the parties it shall ap» 
pear that any breach has been committed, they shall revoke and make void hit 
appointment. ' And whenever a breach of any bond given to the inhabitants of 
any city or town in pursuance of any of the provisions of this act, shall be made 
known to the mayor and alderman, or selectmen, or shall in any manner coma 
to their knowledge, they or some one of them shall, at the expense and for the 
use of said city or town, cause the bond to be put in suit in any court proper to 
try the same. 

Sec. 8. No person shall be allowed to be a manufacturer of any spirituous or 
Intoxicating liquor, or a common seller thereof, without being duly appointed as 
aforesaid, on pain of forfeiting on the first conviction, the sum of one hundred 
dollars and costs of prosecution, and in default of the payment thereof, the per- 
son so convicted shall be imprisoned sixty days in the common jail ; and on the 
second conviction, the person so convicted shall pay the sum of two hundred dol* 
lars and the costs of prosecution, and in default ol payments shall be imprisoned 
four months in the common jail ; and on the third and every subsequent con- 
viction, shall pay the sum of two hundred dollars, and shall be imprisoned four 
months in the common jail of the county, where the offence was committed : 
said penalties to be recovered before any court of competent jurisdiction, by in- 
dictment, or by action of debt in the name of the city or town where the offence 
shall be committed. And whenever a default shall be had of any recognizance, 
arising under this act, scire facias shall be issued, returnable at the next term, 
and the same shall not be continued, unless for good cause satisfactory to the 
court. 

Sec. 9. No person engaged in the unlawful traffic in intoxicating liquors shall 
be c'ompetent to sit upon any jury in any case arising^ under this act; and when 
information shall be communicated to the court, that any member of any panel 
is engaged in such traffic, or that he is believed to be so engaged, the court sha)i 
inquire of the juryman of whom such belief is entertained ; and no answer which 
be shall make shall be used against him in any case arising under this act'; but 
if he shall answer falsely, he shall be incapable of senc-ing on any jury in this 
state ; but he may decline to answer, in which case he shall be discharged by 
the court from all further attendance as a juryman. 

Sec. 10. All cases arising under this act, whether by action. Indictment, or 
complaint, which shall come before the superior court, either by appeal or ori- 
ginal entry, shall take precedence in said court of all other business, except 
those criminal cases in which the parties are actually under arrest, awaiting a 
trial ; and the court and prosecuting officer shall not have authority to enter a 
nolle prosequi, or to grant a continuance in any case arising under this act, 
either before or afler the verdict, except where the purposes of justice shall re- 
quire it. 

Sec. 11. If three persons, voters in the town or city where the complaint shall 
be made, shall before any justice of the peace or judge of any municipal or po- 
lice court, make complaint under oath or affirmation, that they have reason tO 
believe and do believe that spirituous or intoxicating liquors are kept or de- 
posited, and intended for sale by any person not authorized to sell the same is 
said city or town under the provisions of this act, in any store, shop, warehonsft; 
or other building, or place in said city or town, said judge shall issue his war« 
rant of search to any sheriff, city marshal, or deputy, or to any constable, who 
Ihall proceed to search the premises described in said warrant, and if an/ spirit* 



999U or intwieatioff Uqpm ^n 6>iwid UiectM^f 1|0 sWi a^^ ikm wnuv andiODiip 
M9 them to aome proper piaoe i>f siQCtteity« whexe be shall k(Mp therq i^ttil flaa} 
mnUoa is held thereon* But oo dwelling house m which ojr in fart qf which, f 
ll^op is not kept» shall ba searched, unless ajt least* one of said. QomplaliwAlf 
shall testify to some act of sale of intoxicating liquors therein, by tb9 occupaul 
thereof, or by his consent ot permissioy^ wlthiv^ at laa*t otio month of,the time 
oS making said complain^t And the owner or heepes of said liquors, sei^. 9^ 
aforesaid, if he shall be known to the officer seizing; the sam9> shall hf) sunor 
moned forthwith before the justice or judge by whoee warrant the liquocs werii 
icized, and if he fails to appear, or un^less he cax^ show by positive proof* tha> 
they are of foreign production, that they haim bacu^ imparted niidec th^ lawj of 
the United States, and In accordance thcrewith^that thipy are contained in thff 
original packages in which they were imported* and in. quantities not les^ than 
the laws of the United States prescribe, they shall h^ declared forfeited, aii4 
ihall be destroyed by authprity of the wriitten orider tp thtt e0ect pf said J4i*t^ 
or judge and in his presence, or in the presence of some person appointect, b^T 
him po witness the destruction thereof, and' who shaJil join with tha o^cer by 
whom they shall have been destroyed, in attesting that. fact, upon the back Qf 
the order by authority of which it was dona ; «Ad the owner or keeper shall pay 
a fine of twenty dollars and costs, or stand committed for thirty d»ys, in defuuK 
of payment, if in the opinion of the court said Uquors shall have oeen kept qif 
deposited for the purpose of sale. And if the owner or possessors of any liqi^Mi 
•eized in pursuance of this section, sha)l set up the claim that they haye beei| 
regularly imported under the laws of the United S^ajtes, and that they are qonr 
tained in the orlginel packages, the custom-house certificates oX importatift4 
tind prools of marks on the casks or packages ooriesponding thereto, shall not be 
rc'crived as evidence thatth(9 Uquprs contained ip. said pi^ckag^s nm those af}? 
tjnaliy imported therein* 

Sec. 12. If the owner, k^per» or possessor of liquor seized under the PXf^ 
Tiaions of this act, shall be unknown to the officers sei^^ing the same» they ahaU 
n/9t he condemued and destroyed until they shall have bee^, advertised, i^riih ihe 
number and description of the packages as near as may be, for two week«,. by 
jiosting up a written description of the same in some public place, that; if siacn 
liquors are actually the property of any city or town in the Statie, and were sp al 
the time of the seizure, purchased fox sale by the agent of said city or town, (^ 
ipnedicinal and mechanical purposes only* in pursuance of ^he provisions of thijf 
fMt, they may not be destroyed ; but upon satisfectpry proof of suph pwnershJpf 
within said two weeks, before the justice or judge by whose authority said ^^ 
q^r9 wefe seized, said jij^tlce or judge shall deliver tP t;he agent of said «ity of^ 
tpwn an order to the officer having said liquors in. custody, whereupon, said ofl^ 
oer shall deliver them to said agent, taking the lepeipt therefore upon, the \^k 
^ said order, which shall be returned tp said justice or judge. 

SeCf 13. If any person claiming any Uquors, seized as aioresaid, shall appenl 
from the judgment eC any j-ustice or judge bv whose authority the seizure wi^ji 
medetothedistrictcourt, before his appeal shaft be allowed, he shall give a 
bond in the sum of two hundred dollars, with two good and sufficient suretii^ 
to prosecute his appeal, an4 to p%y 9^ fines and cpsts which t^iay be awarded 
against him* end in the ca^e of any such appeal, where the quantity of Itquorf 
so seized shall exceed five gallons, if the final decision shall be against the apt 
pellant, that such ^iq^9t$ were intfsnded by him ibr sale, he shall be adjudg^ 
by the court a conwaon seller of intoxicating liquor*, and shaU be subject to tl^a 
penalties proxided for in lectipui eight, of thisa/?^; and said liquors shall he 
deetroyed as provided ^r ia section eleven* But noting contained in this f cfc 
^aU be construed tp prevent e^y chemist, art^isj^ or m^nuiaoturer in whpse art 
qr trade they may be neeessaryt from keeping ftt his place of business s;^;|i 
reasonable and proper quantity of di^tilM liquprs ^ h)9 waj hAve opcesiot^ H 
ll#e in hie ftrt. or tcadef but npi; for sale. 

$e«, 14* It iball be thedwy of any mufoft »ldennanf or selec.^n^j^» «99^«|)p.% 



•iff nmnlMiHyr^pn^oreoMtaUte, if hn iliall %tf» ttflbtmatiba fbiKt toy in* 
l0zicBt(ig1i^iiiB tore kept or told hi vnj telnt, Bhttittf , hilt or plactf, of day kind 
for selffng refreshments in any public place on or near the ground of any cattio 
diow, agricultaral exhibition! military muster, or public occasion of any kind, to 
•Mirch such suspeoiad plavt, and if such officer shall find upon the premises any 
intoxicating drinks, hv ahatl setae them, and arrest the keeper at keepers of such 
place, and takto th«lli fintliwith, or as soon as may be, before some justice or 
Jndge jsf a municipttl Or pfAiee court, with the liquors so found and seized, and 
«pon fwoof that said liqtiors<re intoxicating, that they were found in possession 
of the accused, to a teat, shanty, or other place as aforesaid, he or they shall be 
■entemwd tb imprisonment in the cionnty jail ibr thirty days, and the liquors so 
teized shall be de stroyed by order of said justice or judge. 

Sec. 11^. If MIf psmm arreaited mid^r the preceding section, and sentenced as 
aforesaid^ ifiteiU dNHlRi ah appeal, befora his appeal shall be allowed, he ^all 
giveabtMid^ ttisiNifll ^ c^'e hundred dollars, with two good and sufficient 
snretleitllMC ke^^t pif^^Mute his appeal, and pay all fines, costs, and penal- 
ties ii^hich^mif "^ #iirarded against him. And if on snob appeal the verdict 
of thb^ jUiy^ftau HeraipAnBt him, he shall, in addition to the penalty awarded by 
the low^ coutt, pay 'aiiae of twenty dollaf& In itll cases of appeal under this 
aot from the jiniglM^tft of a jnaiice or jndge of any municipal or police court, to 
the disteriet court, except where the proceedings is by aotlon of debt, they shall 
be cotfchMSted in^iid district court by the prosecuting officer of the goyernment 
—and said offitier Aall be entitled to receive all costs taxable to the State in all 
eriminal proceiedings under this act, in addition to the salary allowed to such 
officer bf hiw-7-bttt no costs in such eases shall be remitted or reduced by the 
proeectttin^ efficer of the court. In any suit, complaint, indictment, or other 
proceediiigsHlgaifmtany persbn for a violation of any of the provisions of this 
act, other thttn Ibr the first oflfdoce, it shall not be requisite to set forth particu- 
larly the rtK^d-of% ftMrthar conviction, but it shall be sufficient to allege briefly 
that Mtdh perstm hUto-beiSn tfortvloted of a violation of the fourth section of this 
a6t, er^M^a'€omiliilin ljeller,'«s^tfle case maybe ; and such allegation in any civil 
or crimf^al fitttcisn to stny stage of die proceedings, before final judgment, may 
be amende withom tevnM and as a matter of right. 

Sec. 16. Allpaymefits of compensations for liquors sold in violation of law, 
whetherto money, labor or <Hher property, either real or personal, shall be held 
and oomiAifeied to havebeMi'Veeelved in violation of law, and without considen^ 
tion, and vgaitaM law, eiq|i»i^ and good conscience, and all sales, transfers, and 
aonveyltil^ft, tt HJi t j^ia ge m flimsy attachments, pledges, and securities of every 
kind, ^Hiich eit&er to ii^fetfle dr in part^ shall have been for or on account of 
•pirituOtts #r 4miMteiBltog'ltqiN»s, shall be utterly null and void against all per- 
sons and to al)-<nni)Ki, tfnd no right of any kind shall be acquired thereby ; and 
in any actftm either at lavrof ^uity, touching such* real or personal estate, the 
purchaser of sneh liqtlbrs trttty be a witness for either party. And no action of 
any kind shall be fhaitflilllied to any eontt to this State, either in whole or in 
part for totoslcating or 0t)ifHaous liquors sold in any other State or country 
whatever, nor shall ttnynetfMt dfany kind be had or maintained in 'any court in 
tfiis State, for the reoevsry or possession of intoxicating or spirituous liquors, or 
the value thereof. 

Sec. 17. AU^the f^rdvisiotii tff this aot i«lating to towns shall be applicable to 
elties and plantations ; and those relating to selectmen shall also be applied to 
the mayor and aldermen of cities and assessors of plantations. 

Sec. 19. The act entitled ** an act to restrict the sale of intoxicating drinjks,** 
*H j (>|i rtf vt t l Aa^ttM sixth, one thousand, eight hundred and forty-six, is faeretty re- 

Sealed, except the thirteen seettons from section ten to section twenty-two, in- 
ld^*«,''9K^Hng'and toserving all actions or other pmceedings, which are alread^ 
commenced by authorityof the same, and all-other acts and parts of acts incoii> 
•istent with this act are hereby repealed. This act to take effect from and aftSk 
its approval by the governor. — JpprovtdJimi^, 1861. 



THE TRroMPH OP HUMANITY. 




Oh ! ir THAT HAD BEBH DONE TWENTY TSAtlS AOO, MT BVBBAKB 
WOULD HOT HAVE DIED A DRUMKARD, AND I SHOULD NOT 9ATK »Bli 

HERB WITH mr CHILDREN.*— Titc wvncm of I&nnt. 



BUM BAVAGES IN POBTLAND. 

Extract f^xn a speeoh of Neal Dow, Esq., before the lioennug 6oai4| 
l*ebniary, 1847 :— 

"Go through this city, or almost any part of it, and mark the houses, as 
Yoa proceed. With reference to thb ent, and see what will be the result. I 
have one street now in my eye, and vou may take it as an example. The 
first house was built by a man who died bv rum ; the next house Was own« 
ed by a man whose wife and two sons died from the use of strong drink ; 
two daughters married drunkards, one of whom died of deUrium tremens, 
and the other is now worse than dead. The next house, a lar^e and ele* 
sant one, was owned by a man who died in the alms-house, and it then fell 
into the hands of a man who leaped out of a chamber Tidndow in a fit of de* 
lirium tremens, broke his leg, and died of its effects, while his only son died 
of brandy-drinking at twenty-two years of age, and his only daughter mar- 
ried a man who soon afterwards became a drunkard, and she died of a bro* 
ken heart ; and the next house was built and owned by a man whose only son 
became a miserable drunkard, who would drink raw brandy, at the grog- 
shops, from vessels used for measuring lamp oil. 

" I have taken this street at a venture, just as it occurred to me. I know 
not that its residents suffered more from rum than those of other streets. 
But there is a house in my neighborhood, said Mr. D., the history of which 
Is a frightful commentary on the Rum Trade. It was first owned by a man 
who hune himself in a fit of delirium tremens ; his two sons died at an early 
age, and nis wife and two daughters were also drunkards, and came to a 
horrible end. In the same house afterward, a man killed his wife, while 
nnder the influence of liquor, then stabbed himself, and lay weltering in his 
blood, while hk wife lay dead at his feet. The next victim of rum m that 
house, was an old Iricfti woman, who perished with cold one Sunday night, 
while in a state of gross intoxication, her son living there at the time, and 
keepii^ in it a little groe«>shop, to which he and ms wife afterwards feU 
victuns, becoming miserable drunkards; and running through with all their 
property, they emigrated to the west with their children, and all perished 
In the steamer Erie, which was destroyed with almost all her passengers,, by 
fire. Thus perished from a single dwelling in this city, from eleven to thix^ 
teen individuals, through the trade in rum ! and it frequentiv, if not gene- 
rally happens, that those who engage in this horrible trafiio, are among 
the first to fall rictims to it ; such, at least, is the fact in this city ; thus fear> 
fully does God commend to these men the work of their own hands." 

Extract from the Soosnd QuartxrIiT Rsport of Mr. Dow, to the Board 
of Aldermen and Common Council, Jan. 15, 1852 :-^ 

'^ From the first, the prompt and energetic execution of the law in this city, 
was submitted to cheerfully and quietly ; the wholesale dealers in spirits, 
promptly abandoned the business, which it was impossible to carry on a sin- 
gle day under this law ; and all those retail dealers who had any self-res- 
pect, pursued the same course, without waiting for the execution of the 
statute^ which regards and treats the keeper of a poe^shop as a criminal of 
the lowest grade. Many persons who were habitually intemperate, aban* 
doned the use of strong drinks, at first, from the difficulty of procuring them, 
and afterwards they were fully sensible that they and their families were 
much better without them. * * * * 

** I think it is not an exag^ration to say that the quantity of intoxicat- 
ing liquors now sold in this city, except by the city agent, is not one fiftieth 
pwt so great as it was seven months ago, and the salutary efibcts of thia 
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mil imiRromiieni«9e.flMfljMii.««ong.t]Mjp«ra^ in «Il,part8 of the diy. 
The amount of UcttrokV'CMiBillded'iii the Stem, I ihhik U not otm ^rter 
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jBLfreat ae it ipm wfien laonthB afo» and it will beoome lees reT^ x!apidU,as 

the people in the coontry townto are now ei^forclng ilhe laW n&oire eitenffltb^ ' 

and Tigorously oTery daj. \ 

" jThe ttMter of the Ahna Honae haa aohnitted to me the Mowiae m- 
tania:--Adraitled into the Alms Haoae, from Jan. Ut, to Deo. tlst. GSX^ 
ta^. Nanber admitted to the Honae from Jan Ut to Deo. ^0, 1851, 262': 
a¥WMe number throH[rh the year w«l 106. Numoer of families assisted 
o«t oTthe Hoose from Jtme 1, to Bee. 31, 1850, was 60; average number 
throai^ the year 1851, was 96. Niunber of families asnsted out of the ^^ 

House from June 1, to Deo. 30, 1651, was 40. Num}>er in the House, 
Peo. 1850, was 107. Number m the House, Deo. 1851, was 86. Number 
ottdmitled to the House of Corrootion for drunkenness nrom Jime 1 to Dee. 
U, 1860-^ montkH-was 40. Number o(»Bmitted from Jan. l,.to Msjr SI, ^ 

1851 — 5 monAs, was 34; frcMu June 1 (the law was apposed June ^t to 
Oeti l^th, was 8 ; from Oot. 16, to Deo. 31, none. From ^ne 1, to Deo sW 4 

7meathB,8. 49^TH£ HOUSE OF CORRECTION IS NOW EMPTY !-«« ? 

'* The number of oommitments to the jail of this oonnty for drunkenness^ 
assault and larceny, from June 1 to Dee. 31, 1850, was 102— *for the same 
months of 1851, theaumber was 89, and for these months ef 185L there 
were 58 liquor-vellers inq^risoned, while in 1850 timre were none. The law 
WMtn operation here oretty well by the 1st of Aumist, 1851 and from that 
time to 6eo. 31st, therTwen 9 ooiimitaente foHaroei^, and for t ooc^ 
ff^qpon^ncmonthsof 1850 there were 16 oonmitments for that offeiloe. 

" The whole numbw of eonyietioas, before our Munieipal Court undAr 
tliSi law, for selling Intozicflting Uquors, has been 101, ana theamoontof 
ftiet Imposed for £at offence is $1310 ; amount of foies for keeping liq^ora 
4860; aflkount of oasts in oases of selling and keeping, $373 3o; whole 
ariumnt ef dnee and oost% $2043 35. the whole number of seixures olT 
intozioatiag Uauors has been about fifty, and the market yalue of the 
li^uon seiwsd hiM been not far from five thousand dollais. 

" There were eommitted to the watoh4&ouse, from June 1, to Deo. 31, I85Q, 
Ml penens; in theoODresponding months of 1851, 152. persons; in Octo* 
ter, Noinamber, and Deoember, 1850, rei^eetiyely, A ^ And 48==I35; 
In 4he same months of 1851, 21, 83 and 11=^5. 

« ««* *•«« 

'^Rey. Mr. Mitehell has been City Misaonary for many yea^s, and had 
had under his si^rvifton from six mindred and ifty to seyen hundred fam- 
ilies, and he adkls that not one twentieth of the intemperate drinkiof oaA 
now be found that existed when the * Maine law* went into effect. In hia 
40MMtattt walks about the dty, he does not itieetone intpmeated pefson n 
day ; and he does not xeoolleot more than five or m oases for the last nx 
months, of complaints of wives that their husbands cbink too much ; in many 
diYeteratB cases whioh he knows, wh^tie both husband attdwiii dsmnk to 
excess, they ate enth^ly reformed through the elB^tiifjtb»Ukw,<sndiaroliv- 
htg happily together. 

^Iftheimp^esitfonof idl our ff^p^bAw «(nild hM^ boen eiscted at « 
«blt to the treaAiiy of some thonsatt£ of' dfiUttMi, it would tie it^vMaam 
ttiod financial operatien ; but I have made ftn^c^t hfr uanyhigon th0>wnv- 
!m agftinst the illetel trtiflle ih'rmn, td oompel the enemf to fsf thto ett* 
Wfinses of the oampiugn ; eofhr, I havv eueeeedednt aoooii4>liBhi]fg tMrol^ 
Jeet, and I am confident that lit the end of this muuicipal yeaar, I riinll Ito 
able to repcnrt to the City Council, that this traflo ia vlitMly estingui/ted^ 
gad that the eihr has noi paid a doUar of the oest.'* 
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The National Temperance Advocate. 

Thi NlTlOKAI. TllKFKBiNPI SOClITr AVB PUBMCATIOK Housi pnblUh «new 
MoDthlyTemparance l^per, the ubject of whlcb li to promote the Intercete of Ibe 
Caose of Temuetance, by diasemlmillnf! Itijhi from e«erj qiurtor upop Its moral, 
BOClal. llnBncial, and Bcieotlflc beHriDg. ItlB the Intention of the Society to make 

It not only > welcome Tiallur Id Uie himilj, but iDdlapeneabl; neoesiiai? lo every 

line friend of TemperancB. 

TKHMB, IN ADVANCE ; 

Single copy, foe oue Tear, In advance |1 OU 

Ton coplai, to one aadteu " BOO 

All over twenty coplee *t the nte of 80 cents pet copy. 

The Youth's Temperance Banner. 

Tm Kational TsMpiBince Sociitt xho Pdhlioation HoDi« alio pnblliih 
■ new Monthly Temperance Paper, cipecially adapted to Children and Toatb, 
Snnday-Schoula and Javenlie TemperauCD Organizations. It will bo ably edited, 

paiDi apared to make it a flrBt.^ee paper for the children of America. 
The following are among the ediw™ and cortributora ; Rev. T. L. Cdimr, 

Ret. Jamu B. Ddbs, Dr. Chablss Jnrarr, Prof, A. B. Filmib. Bev. Wk, M. 

Tbitkh, Dt.AaAD. SuttilK G. Puidii. J. N. Steakhb, Rev. Petib Stbikeh. 

Mrs. F. D. OloE, M™. M. J. HiRPEB. Mrs. J. E. McCosaduhi, etc., elc, etc 
TERU3, IN ABVANCS : 

Single copy, for one vear, in advance $0 80 

Teni»pleti,loooet>ddieaa " SCO 

Fifty ^- " ■■ 800 

Onehnndred ■■ " lOCO 

Temperance ChimeB. Prioe, in paper coven, 30 ceats. dnglo copies ; 

$26 per hundred. Price, in board covers, 35 cents, single copies ; 

$30 per tiundred. 

The SiTioKAL Tekfeeahoe aocarr have )iiat pnhliBhed a now Temperance 
Hymn and Tune Book, of 128 pages, eomprlalng a great variety of New Mosl- 
Glees, Songs and Hymne deilgnia for Ihe nse of Temperance Meetings and 
- ■ ]f Hope, tjlce -"'-'•- — ' ■'■" "-"- '^~'- " ' ' 




Band of Hope Badge. 

Enameled ^$1 25 per dozen; 12 cents singly. 

PlaJn~tl per dozen ; 10 cent* singly. Silver 

and Enameled— 50 cents each. 

A new Badge for all Hembera of Bands of Hope to 
wear has been di'slgned, and we are now preiiared U> 



good Tepresentatlonollt le given in the pictnre annexed. 

J. N. STEARKS, Publishing Agent, 

173 William Street, New York. 
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BIBLE TEETOTALISM. 



BT SET. PETBB STBTKBS, D.D. 



It is a question which has been mnch discussed of 
tate, whether total abstinence from the ase of intoxi- 
cating liquor as a beverage is demanded by the Word 
of God! Bat suppose, after looking carefully, we fail 
to find one precept which directly and positively 
requires this as a Christian dnty. Let no disciple of 
Jesus, on this account, think he ie, therefore, released 
&om all responsibility in this matter. It is with this 
as with many other great duties ; the obligation to 
perform them may be deduced from general principles, 
and perhaps made as strong as if supported by a score 
of positive precepts. 

If we can present the example of many godly men 
of olden times who are mentioned in the Eible as total 
abstinence men ; if we can show that their conduct is 
Bpoken of as praiseworthy ; if we can, in connection 
with these examples, bring forward general passages 
of Scripture enjoining upon Christians care that they 
do not rush into temptation, and affirming that they 
are in duty bound to exert their utmost influence to 
save their fellow-mortals from ruin ; and if, with all 
this, we can make it apparent that the peculiarities of 
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onr age and position demand of qb pecnliar sacrifices ; 
thcD, Christians, we think we will Lave a broad and 
strong foundation to stand upon. And this is jnst 
what we propose to do, and hope to gain. 

I. First, then, let ub loot at aomB Sor^ture examples 
of total ahstainere. 

1. THB PBIEBTS. 

In the tenth chapter of the book of Leviticus we 
read: "The Lord spake unto Aaron, saying, Do not 
drink wine, nor strong drink, thou, nor thy sons with 
thee, when ye go into the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion, lest ye die; it shall be a statute forever, through- 
out yonr generations." 

From this it appears the Levitical priests were pro- 
hibited, when performing their sacerdotal duties, the 
use of intoxicants. And the reason given for this 
prohibition is, " That ye may put difference between 
holy and nnlioly, and between clean and unclean. 
And that yon may teach the children of Israel all the 
'statutes which the Lord hath spoken nnto them by the 
hand of Moses." 

It appears, then, that " wine" and strong drink" were 
considered in that remote age dangerons articles, and 
polluting as well as dangerous. Many suppose it was 
for the violation of this precept Nadah and Abihn 
were consumed at the altar. Would that Gospel 
ministers in the present dispensation conid be made to 
see and feel, although the positive precept is not pre- 
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scribed for them as it was for the Aaronic priesthood ; 
yet the same reason still exists why they should abstain 
from the dangerous and polluting thing! In conse- 
quence of trifling with the strange fire, many of our 
brightest luminaries have been quenched in darkness, 
and gone down to a drunkard's grave. 

Even if convinced, they could not be tempted to ruin 
(a thing by no means certain) in this age, when throngs 
of their hearers, as well as myriads who turn away 
from the sanctuary, are decoyed by the devil in the 
glass to perdition ; we hesitate not to say that every 
minister of the Gospel should be an example of total 
abstinence. He should resolutely refrain from touch- 
ing a drop. Point not to Christ, the perfect man and 
-the model preacher, turning water into wine. If all 
the wine now used was like the pure juice of the grape 
provided at Cana of Galilee, it might do on certain 
occasions to drink it, especially if it was made out of 
water. But to eveiy brother in the ministry, and to 
every sincere Christian, we beseechingly say. Do not, 
by word or example, recommend the use of the mixed, 
adulterated, poisonous trash which is now vended 
everywhere for a pure article ! 

2. THE NAZARITES. 

In the sixth chapter of the book of Numbers we 
read: "The Lord spake unto Moses, saying. Speak 
unto the children of Israel, and say unto them. When 
either man or woman shall separate themselves to vow a 
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VOW of a Nazarite, to separate themselves tmto the Lord, 
he shall separate himeelf from wine and strong drink." 
Of those who in the olden time belonged to this 
order of holy men, Samuel, and Samson, and John 
the Baptist are particniarly mentioned. These persons, 
and all others who thus separated themselves, and 
among other sacrifices ahjnred the nse of all that will 
intoxicate, it is evident were highly esteemed. From 
the word of the Lord spoken by the prophet Amos, " I 
raised np yonr young men for Nazaritea," we are 
naturally led to infer these persons were regarded by 
Ood a blessing to their generation. 

3. THE BECHABrrES. 

Turning to the thirty-fifth chapter of the prophecy 
of Jeremiah, we find a very intereeting account of the 
family of the Hechabites. These people were descend- 
ed from the Kenites, and althongh they were not 
enrolled among the Israelites, they were much re- 
spected hy them on account of Jethro, the father-in- 
law of Moses, who belonged to the same tribe, and 
from whom, some suppose, they were deecended. For 
many years they hod led a shepherd's life, dwelling in 
tents. When the armies of the Chaldeans were sweep- 
ing over Judeo, these Rechabites were driven within 
the walls of Jerusalem. Here they were cordially 
received, and were invited by the Lord's prophet to 
drink wine in the Lord's house. Such an invitation 
hut few persons in any age would have had courage 
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or character eooagh to decline. Bat these total ab- 
Btainers stood firm. Their principles of temperance 
could not be undermined. They replied : " We will 
drink no wine. For Jonadah, the son of Eechab, our 
father, commanded ne, saying, Ye shall drink no wine, 
neither ye, nor yonr sons forever." 

What was the result ! Were they blamed for their 
ahetemionsnesB i Were they sneered at as weak-mind- 
ded? Were they called boors, and scorned because 
they were not fashionable! Were they told it was 
their duty to drink, hecanse God had commanded it, 
and temperance consisted in moderation, not absti- 
nence } Not at all. They were applauded, and spoken 
of 08 a pattern of excellence. Particularly their filial 
obedience, in keeping their father's precept giren three 
hundred years before, was approved, and the Israelites, 
who had been very negligent in obeying their heavenly 
Father, were called to notice it. And indirectly their 
abstinence also was spoken of with approbation. For 
we read : " And Jeremiah said nnto tbe houBO of the 
Kechabites, Thus saith the Lord of boats, the God of 
Israel, Because ye have obeyed the commandment of 
Jonadah your father, and kept all his precept's, and 
done according to all he hath commanded you ; there- 
fore thus B^th the Lord of hosts, tho God of Israel ; 
Jonadab, the son of Bechab, shall not want a man to 
stand before me forever." It is a pleasant fact to note 
that, according to the testimony of the missionary Eev. 
Dr. Wolfif, there are at this day 60,000 descendants of 
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Jonadab in the deserts of Mecca, in Arabia, who are 
living witnessee that this prophecy is fulfilled. 

4. THE BXBRKVf T0UTH8 IS BABTLON. 

A moat beautiful illnetratioQ of total abstinence and 
its beneficial effects we have presented in the hietorj 
of Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariab. These 
j'onng Hebrews, when exposed to all the cormptions 
of a Chaldean court, remained nnpoUnted. And how 
was this ? At the request of Daniel they were excused 
from defiling tberaselves with the king's meat and 
wine. What was the resnlt ! What the prince of the 
ennnchs expected t No ; but of all who were brought 
before king Nebuchadnezzar for inspection, we are told 
none were so fair as these same abstainers, Daniel, 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah. 

6. TIMOTHT. 

There is one more illustration of our sobject, and to 
this we invite particular attention. Timothy was a 
young gospel minister, who was introduced into the 
early Christian Church by the Apostle Paul, who 
traveled much with this zealous missionary as a co> 
laborer in the work of evangelization, and who by his 
amiability and piety, by his ability and zeal, greatly 
endeared himself to the great Apostle. Need we 
wonder, then, that the veteran workman, regarding 
Timothy as his son in the gospel, and knowing from 
experience the wearing-out infiuence of gospel labor. 
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is solicitude for the health of his young friend J 
Exceedingly anxious tliat so valuable a workman 
may long continuo to occupy the field, and labor in 
tlie vineyard, when his teacher and advisor is resting 
from his labors in the dust of the earth, Paul says to 
Timotliy, " Drink no longer water, but use a little wine 
for thy stomach's sake, and thine often infirmities." 
Strange to say, this text is produced by some with a 
brave and confident air to prove that wine may be 
used as a beverage, if only used in moderation 1 
Astounding absurdity 1 Never was greater violence 
done to piety, reason, and truth. On the contrary, 
we are clearly taught in this passage that the young 
disciple was not only temperate, but strictly a total 
abstinence man, or what in this day is familiarly 
termed a teetotaler. 

" Drink no longer ■watur^'' that is, water onlyi " l}ut 
use a little loine;" wine mingled with water is no 
doubt recommended — the common mode of drinking it 
in Eastern countries. Now had the Apostle stopped 
here, moderate drinkers would have had a capital 
proof text to establish their doctrine, and infidels 
might with some show of reason argue against the 
authenticity of the Scriptures. But the reason for the 
above recommendation is assigned, "/ot' thy stomach's 
sake, and thine often infirmities.^' Afflicted with 
some disease, which it was unnecessary to specify, 
Timothy needed some stiumlus, or the water he drank 
required for his use a corrective. It was for medicinal 
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pnrpoeeB, then, thftt Paul gave this adrice, not to pro- 
mote the pleasure of his friend ; not to excuse himBelf 
for indulgence ; not to henciit the liquor trade. 

Look at this passage again. If Timothy had beeo 
accustomed to nse wine, do jon think the Apostle 
would hare made this recommendation 1 And if this 
disciple was an habitual drinker of wine (a very 
moderate drinker, if yon please) — if he was accustomed 
from day to day to imbibe — do you think a little would 
have sufficed as a medicine? In such a case would 
not Paul more likely hare prescribed a large dose t 
Certainly he would not hare nsed the word little. 
Any article which is used frequently for food is thereby 
nnllifled as a medicine, unless taken in great quantities. 
Tbis is a well-known fact. And this is quite as true 
concerning ardent spirits as anything else. We are 
therefore forced to the conclusion, that Timothy was a 
strong temperance man in practice if not by profession. 
What else but the knowledge of this fact would induce 
a holy Apostle, in an inspired epistle, to urge his 
friend to take a little wine for his stomach's sake and 
hifl often infirmities ? 

What Timothy did after tbis — whether he followed 
the advice of his aged friend — we know not. Very 
likely he did. But in that case he need, no doubt, a 
pure, light wine, such as was recommended by Pliny 
and Columella for a diseased stomach and for general 
debility, very different from that vended in our market ; 
he diluted it witli water, and employed it as a 
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medicine — a thing whicli is still allowable witJi total 
abBtinence men, although it Bhould now be taken very 
cautiouslj, and only as a last resort. Ko doubt Timothy 
adhered to the same principle which before governed 
liiin. Anxious to avoid the danger of inebriety, and 
retain the full use of all hie mental and physical 
powers; more deeirone still to maintain bis purity of 
heart ; earnestly wishing also to exert a good influence 
upon the flock committed to his care, and upon all tho 
world cognizant of his habits, this yonng soldier of tho 
Cross turned from the deceitful cup. 

n. Kotice, now, how these Bible examples of total 
abstinence are recommended to our consideration, and 
enforced upon the minds of ChriatianB as worthy of 
their imitation by certain passages of Scripture. Wo 
shall only quote a few from the many upon record. 



WISE KOT FOB Kraas. 
In the Book of Proverbs we read : " It is not for 
kings, O Lemuel, it is not for kings to drink wine ; 
nor for princes strong drink ; lest they drink and for- 
get the law, and pervert the judgment of any of tlie 
afflicted." In this land all are Bovereigne. All have 
an important part to perform in making laws as well 
as in keeping them. All our citizens, therefore, 
according to this precept, with our President and his 
cabinet, onr governors, and all onr legislative, judicial, 
and executive officers at their head, should reject the 
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bowl which has the demon emerging from it, and 
drink iiiBtead that which comee to hb pure from God ; 
which gives health and vivacity to the body and the 
mind ; which has the angel ever hovering around it — 
clear, sparkling, cold water. We rejoice that a Con- 
gressional Temperance Society has lately been estab- 
lished, and that so many of our leading men are nobly 
casting their infinence on the right side. Following 
them, we hope the smaller kings and princes of this 
land will consider and obey the precept given to 
Lemuel of old. 

VIHB IB A UOCKEB. 

The wise man also says : " Wine is a mocker, strong 
drink is raging, and whosoever is deceived thereby is 
not wise." " Who hath woe i Who hath sorrow 1 
Who hath contentions! Who hath babblings! Who 
hath wounds without cause? Who bath redness of 
eyes ! They that tarry long at the wine ; they that 
go to seek mixed wine." 

Look at the picture which tlie prophet Isaiah glres 
of his times: "They also have erred through wine, 
and through strong drink aro out of the way ; the 
priest and the prophet have erred through strong 
drink ; they are swallowed up of wine ; tliey are out 
of the way through strong drink ; they err in vision ; 
they stumble in judgment." 

Need we wonder, then, that the same prophet says : 
"Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning 
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that they may follow strong drink; that continue until 
eight till wine inflame them." " Woe unto them that 
are mij^hty to drink wine, and men of strength to driuk 
strong drink. Woo to the crown of pride, to the 
drunkard of Ephraim, whose glorions heauty is a 
fading flower, which arc on the head of the fat valleys 
of them that are overcome of wine?" Need we 
wonder that Solomon speaks so plainly : " Look not 
upon the wine when it ia red, when it giveth its color 
in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. At the last 
it bitctb like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder!" 
Do these words need any comment^ Are they not 
plain, pointed, and powerful t 

A WOE DEMOUKCED AGAEs'ST WHOM? 

Hear, too, the words of God spoken by his servant 
Habbakuk: "Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor 
drink ; that pntteth thy bottle to him, and makest 
him drunken also, that thou mayest look on his naked- 
ness." Distiller, importer, wholesale and retail dealer, 
does not this mean you — each of you? Man of influ- 
ence, with your dinner-table daily adorned with de- 
caaters, inviting your friends to driuk with you, docs 
not this woe emite you ? Winning lady, holding out 
yonr glass of wine temptingly to your visitors nn 
holiday and other festive occasions I Parent, for tln' 
Bake of a foolish and wicked custom intoxicating your 
gnests on the occasion of your daughter's nuptials, the 
time of all others wlien you and they shoald be sober 1 
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Fair bride, in your weaknesG permitting your hneband 
and other young friends to drink yonr health in a glass 
of wine that may be their first step to ruin — can you 
escape this woe? Ye who make, ye who sell (whether 
by the barrel, bottle, or glass), ye who give, ye who 
by example lead your neighbor into temptation, and 
thns help to make him drunken and uncover his 
n.tkc2diiu=;4, remember this is dvoine dennnciation. 
This is not man's feeble language, but Ood^a thunder. 
If it startles you, do not blame na for writing or re- 
peating it, but go and confer with Him who is the judge 
of all the earth, and to whom we all are accouatable. 

A. GSASD PBmCIPLE. 

J,et lis call your attention to just one more passage 
of Scripture, Says Paul to the Romans ; "It is good 
neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is 
mnde weak." Glorions principle I Here is true 
beiievoleoee. This is pure Christianity. PanI learned 
this rule from Christ. We may learn it from Christ, 
and Paul, and the whole Bible. What though no 
sweeping precept in the sacred volume says to Chris- 
tians, to all Christians, " Ye shall drink no intoxicating 
liqnors !" When we see thousands who may be influ- 
enced by our example to drink, become drunkards and 
ilic, or abstain, be honorable and Christian men, and 
live here and in glory — can we be at any doubt as to 
duty? 
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m. Now we ask you, kind readers, with theee 
Scripture examplcB of total abstainers before you, and 
these plain Scripture precepts recommending the 
examples as worthy of universal imitation fresh in 
your minds, to consider a few reasons which in this 
age and land demand an increased attention to tbis 
snbject from Christians and philanthropists. The sub- 
ject admits of great amplitude of thought and reaeoii- 
ing, but we will try to be plain, concise, and brief in 
what we have to say. 



BBEAB STOLEN FBOM THE EDNaBT. 

There was a time when articles of food were plenty, 
and when, owing to lack of facilities for transportation, 
many kinds of fruit and grain could not be readily 
disposed of. Such was the case in this country late in 
the last century, and this was the chief cause of that 
disturbance which is now known in history as the 
whisky rebellion. Shortly after the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, Congress enacted a genei'al 
excise law ; this proved peculiarly obnoxious to those 
who, on account of their distance from market, found 
it more profitable to distill than to export the products 
of the soil. And it was this which led to the disturb- 
ance alluded to, and, had it not been for prompt and 
resolute action, would no doubt have resulted in a 
getieral civil war. 

But no such excuse can now be presented for the 
perversion of God's gracious gifts. Tliere is now a 
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BtroBg demand for the raw materialy for tbe frnit and 
grain in its native state. Tbe poor are in some por- 
I tions of our land crying for bread. Ample facilities 

for transporting it to all parts of our land and tbe 
I world are fumiebed. Tbe bnebandman can obtain a 

" large price for his eommoditiea from those who wish 

\ to use them as articles of food. Hence thej who snatch 

g them from hungry months and convert them into 

k poison, and they who hy their patronage encourage 

■ this practice, are in onr estimation guilty of flagrant 

d sin. Is it right to deprive the poor of that which is 

1 requisite for their subsistence ? Is it not robbery 1 

<■ And is it not a greater crime, after stealing away their 

wholesome food, to bring it back in the shape of poison, 
J and offer it to rich and poor alike? Yes, it never was 

1 right, and it ia an evil, which from the very circum- 

f stances of the times is greater now than it used to be, 

* and which is year by year increasing in magnitude. 

ilt cries to heaven for vengeance ; and as enrely as there 
is a God who hears the wails of the needy, the op- 
I pressed, the deceived, so surely those who are guilty 

in this particular will be severely punished. 
Would you, dear readers, be free from this guilt ? 
Then heed the admonition of Holy Writ: "Be je not 
partakers of other men's sins." Dash the glass yoa 
j are raising to your lips to the ground, for it contains 

bread stolen from the hungry I Taste it not, for in it 
i is a curae from the Almighty. 
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DAHQEB AHEAD I 

Anotlier consideratioa is, that the hmnan constitn- 
tion can not now bear the iudulgence which it could 
fifty or a hundred years ago ; or if it is as strong, it has 
more to contend with in the q^ualitiee of the liquor 
imbibed than it had then. 

Bays an able English writer; "After the peace of 
1783, intemperance spread with fearful rapidity, and 
distilled spirits in some form became almost a universal 
provision for the table at the principal repast through- 
out the country." 

Says the "Encyclopedia Americana," referring to the 
same period : " A fashion in some parts of the country 
was to take a draught of whisky flavored with mint 
soon after waking; and so conducive to health was 
this nostrum esteemed, that neither sex, and scarcely 
any age, was exempt from its application. At eleven 
o'clock, while mixtures under various peculiar names 
— sling, toddy, flip, etc. — solicited the appetite at the 
bar of the common tippling shop, the offices of profes- 
sional men, and the counting-room, dismissed their 
occupants for a half hour to regale themselves at a 
neighbor's or a coffee-house with hot or iced punch, 
according to the season ; and females and valetudina- 
rians courted an appetite with medicated rum, dis- 
guised tmder the chaste name of ' Huxham's Tincture, 
or ' Stonghton's Elixir.' The dinner-hour arrived 
according to different customs of different districts of 
the country, whisky and water curiously flavored 
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with apples, or braody-and-water, introdoced the feast ; 
whisky or brandy with water helped it through ; and 
whisky or brandy without water often secured its safe 
digeBtion, not again to be used iu any more formal 
maoaer than for the relief of occasional thirst, or for 
the entertainment of a friend, nntil the last appeal 
should be made to them to secare a sound night's 
sleep." 

After beholding this picture, we are prepared to 
learn that in those days " sots were common of both 
sexes," and that this vice " made large numbers bank- 
rupt in character, property, and prospects, and inflicted 
upon the community a vast amount of physical and 
mental ill in their worst forms." 

What if this excess were still prevalent? Wonld 
we not be a nation of drunkards? Host nndonbtedly. 
We do not know that our forefathers were persons of 
more vigorous constitntions naturally than we are. Be 
that as it may, we do know, however, that their 
liquors were purer — that they were not so adulterated 
and dragged as they are now. 

Gross imposition has been common in connection 
with this traffic from remote antiquity. From the 
earliest history of Greece and Borne down to the 
present day we read of the adulteration of liquor, the 
artificial compound being furnished at a cheaper rate, 
and yet affording the vender a large profit. This 
swindle haa been going onward, until now it has well- 
nigh attained perfection. 
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From statiBticB carefnllj' compiled, it appears that 
veiy few, either of the rich or the poor in this age, are 
privileged to imbibe a pure article. That which they 
think is very deliciotis in flavor, and for which they 
pay an exorbitant price, is nothing bnt a mixture of 
articles which are most injurious in their effects upon 
the system. Look, for instance, at the list of ingredients 
ased in flavoring gin. Among them are oil of vitriol, 
oil of cassia, oil of turpentine, oil of almonds, sulphuric 
ether. Is not this startling i And this is no fancy 
sketch. Spirit-dealers, wine merchants and brewers — 
the most of them have books for reference which con- 
tain specific directions for fradnlent adulterations. 
This is no longer a secret. 

Who is willing thus to be imposed npont Who 
willing, when he knows it, to be defrauded t But 
the great evil is, the artificial ingredients are rank 
poisons. The liquors, if pure, would prove injurious. 
But they are not pnre. They are vile compounds. 
They debilitate and stupefy. They destroy both body 
and mind. They produce premature death — very likely 
cast the victim into a drunkard's grave. Beware, then, 
ye moderate drinkers 1 Ton are none of you safe. 



THE DEUASDS OF BELIQIOH. 

Another consideration in favor of total abstinence, 
the most important of all, the last we can now allude to, 
is that religion demands it, most urgently demands it. 

Fellow-Cbriytian, permit me to address you indi 
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Tidnally. Ooitviiiced of your BiDfiilness and yonr need 
■ of a Saviour, you hare beard the Gospel meBsage, 

8 "Believe on the Lord JesnB Cbriet, and thon shalt be 

i saved." Ton have heard the voice of the great world's 

, Eedeemer saying to yon, "Come nnto me." You have 

complied. Ton have gone to Jcbub, and found Him 
t to the joy of your heart to be jast the Savionr you 

* required. The command is now addressed to you, 

^ " Grow in grace." You know and feel it is your duty 

I steadily to progress in the divine life. But if you are 

i accustomed to use as a beverage intoxicating drinks, 

J do they not impede your advancement toward Zioni 

f Under the influence of this unnatural and unwhole- 

some stimulus, your mind is not as free to think, your 
4 ' heart to believe, your body to move, as they would be 

J if you were a total abstainer. Yon may be a very 

i good citizen and Christian as it is. But is it not 

reasonable to suppose if you would break away from 
J these polluting drinking customs of the age yon could 

I be better! I think so. 

!And look at your influence upon others. It may be 
you have strength of purpose to resist temptation to 
excess. But perhaps some one— it may be a beloved 
friend, a brother, a child— looks to yon for an example, 
and feels he can safely walk in your footsteps. But, 
I alas I be has no such strength to resist as yon possess. 

j Imperceptibly he is drawn into the current. He glides 

* along a little faster each day, until at length he is in 

the cataract stream, and with fearful velocity sails into 
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the jawB of destmction. And now that he is gone, it 
is well to inquire, "Who slew that friend! Who is 
accoantahle for his premature and dishonorable death?" 
"Witt yon, moderate drinker, be acquitted of all blame 
by the Searcher of hearts ! 

Htiltitadee around jou are confirmed drunkards. If 
they die thus, yon know they can not inherit the king- 
dom of God. They may be reclaimed. Thousands of 
examples prove this to he a possibility. This blessed 
result you should, in commou with other philanthro- 
pists and Christians, aim to accomplish. But can you 
affect the minds and habits of tliese wretched ones 
unless you take a decided stand, and invite them to 
come and occupy places beside you as total abstinence 
men! 

Temperance is the handmaid of religion, and in this 
age, when wickedness rages rampant, and almost every 
crime may be traced to drunkenness as its cause, the 
people of God should deny themselves. They should 
come out from the pollution. For their own good, for 
the wel&re of their fellow-men, for tho glory of God, 
they should break loose from this evil. Doubtless for 
reasons similar to these, Timothy and otliers in the 
olden times were abstainers. Their example is worthy 
of our imitation. 

Look, Christian — ^look, benevolent man — look until 
your heart aches and your eyes fill with tears of com- 
miseration — look at the corruption that gathers around 
you I Look at the drunkards that roel in your path, 
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and who, if they were sober, would mate onr moat 
inflaential citizene I Look at the groggeries od all our 
comers, a stench in the noBtrila of all the holy 1 Look 
at that gannt army of women and children, the wives 
and offspring of inebriates, who, naked, dirty, hungry, 
and learning every kind of crime, are ranging our 
thorongbfares I Look at our large cities, through the 
influence of strong drink, becoming sinks of pollution 
and infamy 1 

"What is to be done to arrest the evil ? What can 
save the perishing? Wliat save their bodies and 
souls } Under Gk»d, your example, mine, the example 
of all the good. Say not it is imposeible. That is the 
suggestion of the devil, and the voice of your craving 
appetite. Christian, are you willing to do good} 
Yes, if you have the mind of Christ, you are anxious 
to be useful. Tlien break away from the evil habit of 
drinking — break away from it entirely, and begin to 
help us in our efforts to reclaim the drunkard. Induce 
him by kind words to follow your example, and then 
point Iiim to the Saviour, who can not only make him 
a sober man, but a Cbristian. Do more than this. 
Take the dear yonth by the hand; lead them away 
from temptation ; teach them to be virtuous; tell them 
of a loving Saviour, and conduct them in the way that 
leads to heaven. Follow Timothy the teetotaler, and 
Samuel, Samson, and John the Baptist, the Nazarites, 
and like them you will exert a great influence for the 
cause of truth and righteousness. 
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We give a few of the divine warnings and commands 
upon this subject. This is God's thunder and light- 
ning. See it 1 Hear it! Heed it! Beware how you 
misinterpret it ! 

(1) Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging ; and 
whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise. (2) Be not 
among wine-bibbers ; among riotous eaters of flesh : 
for the drunkard and the ghitton shall come to pover- 
ty. (3) Who hath woe ? who hath sorrow ? who hath 
contentions? who hath babbling? who hath wounds 
without cause ? who hath redness of eyes ? They that 
tarry long at the wine ; they that go to seek mixed 
wine. Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, 
when it giveth his color in the cup, when it moveth 
itself aright. At the last it biteth like a serpent, and 
stingeth like an adder. (4) They also have erred 
through wine, and through strong drink are out of the 
way ; the priest and the prophet have erred through 
strong drink, they are swallowed up of wine, they are 
out of the way through strong drink ; they err in 
vision, they stumble in judgment. (5) Whoredom and 
wine and new wine take away the heart. (6) Woe unto 
him that giveth his neighbor drink, and puttest thy 
bottle to him, and makest him drunken also, that thou 
mayest look on their nakedness. (7) It is good neither 
to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor any thing whereby 
thy brother stumbleth, or is offended or is made weak. 
(8) Nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revil- 
ers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God. 



(1) Prov. XX. 1. (2) Prov. xxili. 20. (3) Prov. xxiii. 29. (4) Is. xxviU. 7. (5) 
Hoeeaiy. 11. (6) Hab. ii. 16. CO Bom. xiv. 21. (8) 1 Cor. yi. 10. 
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SONQ OF THE DECANTER. 

There wm an old decan- 
ter, and its mouth was 
gaping wide; the 
rosy Tvine had 
ebbed away, 
and left 

talaiSe^ 
and the wind 
went humming. 



down tlie 
Bid£s it flew, 
and througli the 
reed-like, 
hollow neck 
the wildest notes it 
blew. I placed it in the 
window, wliere the blast was 
blowing f^e, and fancied that its 
pale mouth sang the queerest strains 
to me. " They tell me — puny con- 
querors I— the Plague has slain his ten, 
and War his hundred tbousanda of tlie 
Tery beat of men; but I" — 'twas thiif 
the bottle spoke — " but I have con- 
quered more than all your fiimous cnn- 
Querora, so feared and famed of yore. 
Til en come, ye youth and maideiif, 
come drink, from out my cup, tliu 
beverage tliat dulls the brain and 
bums the spirit up ; that puts to 
shame the conquerors that slay their 
scores below; for this has deluged . 
millions with the lava tide of woe. 
Though in the path of battle 
darkest waves of b lood may roll ; 
yet while I killed the body, 
I have damned the tcit soul. 
Thecho1era,thesword,such 
ruin never wrought, as I, 
in mirth or malice, on the 
innocent have brought 
And still I breathe 
upon them, and they 
shrink before my breath ; and 
year by year my thousnnds 
tread the dismal road to Deitlli.'' 
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TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 



HARRISBURG, Jannarf I3th, I84l« 

The Delegates to the State Temperance Convention assembled 
this morning at 11 o'clock, in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
vera organized by the appointment of theilon. John C. Bucher, of 
Harrisburg, Chairman, and John C. Copper, of Philadeiphia, and 
D. W. Gross, of Harrisburg, Secretaries, pro tern. 

The Rev. W. Barnes, of Harrisburg, then offered up a solemn 
prayer ta the Throne of Grace. 

The following gentlemen presented their credentials, which were 
accepted, viz : 

Rev. A. Barnes and Leonard Jewell, Esq., from the Pennsylva- 
nia State Temperance Society. 

Rev. Anthony Atwood, Thomas Wattson, Esq., and George EL 
Burgin, M. D., Philadelphia Temperance and Benevolent Associa- 
tion. 

Rev. Ignatius Cooper, Rev. Joseph Walker, Joseph Weaver, Jr., 
and Henry Dean, Delaware county Temperance Society. 

Davis Goheen and Joseph Cottrell, Columbia Temperance So- 
ciety. 

Thomas Brewer and David Shepherd, Fort Hunter Temperance 
Society. 

Alexander Gray and Charles Fuller, Luzerne county Temperance 
Society. 

Rev. J. M. Challess, Lower Dublin Temperance Society. 

John C. Copper and Joseph Hoops, Philadelphia city and county 
Temperance Society. 

Robert Miller, John Dolson, John Balsley, Elijah Wise and John 
Kirk, New Cumtierland Temperance Society. 

Hon. E .Kingsbury, Jr., Rev. J. B. Graves and J. J. Allen^ Wayne 

county Temperance Society. 
Rev. John Woolson, Temperance Beneficial Association, Soa|h- 

wark Branch, No. 1. 
William C. Poulson, Temperance Beneficial Society, Central 

Branch, No. 6. 
Charles W. Lalng, Temperance Beneficial Association, City 

Branch, No. 7. 
Nathan Siegfried, Spring Garden Temperance Beneficial Socie- 
J^pies Rowe, Beneficial Association» EasAmm Branch, No. 9. 
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Col. T. RobiiMOD, Temperance Beneficial AasodatioD, Tyn^ 
Branch, Nck 10. 

Wflliam W. Barnes, Temperance Beneficial Association, SontlF 
em Branch, No. 1 1. 

John Whiteman, Esq., Temperance Beneficial AssodaUon, Moy- 
amensing Branch, No. 12. 

Rev. John A* Boyl, PhUadelpbia Temperaoce Beneficial Society, 
No. 18. 

Pbineas Bowen, Temperance Beneficial Association, Gillette 
Branch, No. 15. 

Rev. A. D. Gillette, Walter J. Roberts and James DnmeD, Total 
Abstinence Society of Che llth Baptist Congregation, Philadelphia. 

Rer. T. Brainerd, Soathvarlc Temperance Society, Northern 
Branch, No. 3. 

Hon. J. C. Bacher, Geo. Oglesby, W. K. Coalston, W. Vanhom, 
Mord. McKinney, Esq., G. P. Wiestling, E. ZoUinger, Levi Wea- 
ver, A. Baffington, J. Y. Blaclc well, A. Armstrong, Geo. H. Small, Jas. 
W. Weir, Joel Hinckley and W. F. Fahnestoclc, Harrisbarg To- 
tal Abstinence Beneficial Society. 

Rev. W. R. De Witt, D. D., Rev. J. H. Smaltz, Rev. J. F. Mesick, 
Rev. W. Barnes, Rev. C. F. Shaffer, D. W. Gross, R. F. Kelker^ 
H. C. Hickok, W. H. Lochman, J. C. Wiestling, John Gallager, 
John J. Speel, J. Savford, R. J. Fleming, Stephen Miller, S. D. hig- 
ram, R. McElwee, P. C. KeUer, D. Flemmg, V. Egle, J. R Keyser, 
L. N. Ott, Esq., A. Troxe! and Joseph Allison, Young Men's and 
Young Ladies* Total Abstinence Society of Harrisbupg. 

Vincent Palen, John F. Weishampel, K S. Garmao and M. Os- 
man, Harrisburg Young Men^s Total Abstinence Society. 

Samuel S. Wharton, Huntingdon Temperance Society. 

Rev. James Curren, George Adams, Milton E. Worrell and James 
Crawford, Margaretta Temperance Society, York coonty. 

Rev. J. P. Dnrbin, Rev. J. Ulrich, Rev. L. Scott, Rev. W. M. 
Hall* Rev.D. McKiniey, ProL M. Caldwell, Geo. Keller, J. Fetter, 
L. G. Brandeberry, J. Philips, J. Sanderson, H. Duffieid, J. Holbert 
and S. Elliott, Cumberland county Temperance Society. 

Samuel M. Leiper, Friendship Total Abstinence Society of Rid- 

}ey to wnship* Delaware county. 

Rev. Wm. M'Comb, Rev. Henry R GiJroy» William J. Robinson, 

Martin Ryon aqd James Brown, Dauphin Total Abstinence Socie- 
Rev. A. H. Lochman, C. A. Morris, John Voglesong, Dr. J. W. 

Kerr, W. Jones, L. Oswald, G. E. Kane, W. Sayres, John Taylor 

and David Kraber, York county Temperaoce Society. 

Thomas N. McBAichael and Jacob Painter, Sunbury Total Ab- 
stinence Society. 

John Kinser, Union Temperance Society. 

Rev. W. Bahnson, Rev. Mr. Brettell, Rev. D. D. Lore, Rev. Mr. 
Pool, Rev. Mr. Bates, Rev. Mr. Glessner, Messrs. Bomberger, Day, 
Bryson, Markley, Brown, and Moore, Lancaster city Temperance 
Society. 

Daniel Gorden and Enos Conner, Union Lancaster county Tem- 
perance Society. 
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Bev. Mr. Dickey, Jacob Barnblsel, Mr. Btever, A. B. Maxwell, 
Isaac M'Cord and F. E. Bailey, Esq., Perry county Temperance 
Society. 

John Bertolet, Esq., Oley Total Abstinence Society. 

David W. M'Culloch, Michael P. Ege, John W. Shriver, David 
Shields and Geo. W. Woods, Dickinson township, Cumberland 
county Temperance Society. . 

Moses A. Canan, Johnstown Temperance Society. 

D. S. Jones, Dr. S. Lf Stewart, John Spahr, Dr. I. Day,Geo. P. Cain, 
Esq., Rev. E. West, James Cole, Rev. Simon Dresbach, Geo. Web- 
bert, Dr. J. Weaver, D. Rockafeller, R. M. Lusk, M. C. Houser, J. 

C. Weibley and Rev. N. Stroh, Mecbanicsburg Temperance So- 
ciety. 

Joshua Dungan, Bucks county Temperance Society. 

Rev. H. Wagner, John Ermentrout and Samuel Miller, Leba- 
non Temperance Society. 

John Burk, J. Engle, Messrs. Hinkson and Baker, Waterville 
Total Abstinence Society. 

Rev. Henry Slicer, Col. Thos. E. Suddler, Jacob Rheem, Jacob 
Brelz, Peter Fought, Remick Angney, Dr. Boughman, Edward 
Shower, Frederick A. Kennedy, Samuel Crall, Geo. Heigly, Charles 
Bell, Washington L. Line, W. L. Creigh, John Mond, E. R. Davis, 
Daniel Dinkle, J. Worthington, Abel Keney, Richard Miles, Wm. 
Gould, Thomas Trimble, Thomas Bell,N. Hautch,H. S. Ritter, W. 

D. Seymore, W. Crop, G. Hisie, jr., John Agnew, T. Miller and H. 
Newal, Union Total Abstinence Society of Carlise. 

Rev. J. H. A. Boroberger, Rev. Mr. Bonsall and F. A. M. Kelleri 
Franklin county Temperance Society. 

Geo. Boal, Boalsburg Temperance Society. 
James D. Dunlap and Joseph M. Sterrett, Erie county Temper- 
ance Society. 

Rev. J. Latta, Rev. S. J. Dickey, Wro. K. Correy, Dr. S. Stib- 
bens, P. P. Smith, E. F. Pennypacker, Josiah Philips, J. M. Dickey, 
J. D. Steel and Chandler Darlington, Chester county Temperance 
Society. 

O. N. Worden, Susquehanna Temperance Society. 

Wm. J.Gibson, Hollidaysburg Temperance Society. 

Geo. D. Wood, Dickinson Temperance Society. 

W. D. McVey, Oliver township, Mifflin co.. Temperance Society. 

Robert Irwin, Robert Elliott, James Irwin, Daniel Fleniger an4 
Geo. Hall, Buffalo Temperance Society. 

H. W. Hiester, Churchtown Temperance Society. - 

Jacob Rupp and I .D. Rupp, Shiremansto wn Temperance Society, 

R. P. Plenniken, Esq., Fayette county Temperance Society. 

On motion, a committee of seven was appointed to nominate ofB* 
cers for the Convention, viz : Rev. A. At wood, of Philadelphia, Rev. 
H. Wagner, of Lebanon, J. W. Weir, of Harrisburg, L. JeweH, of 
Pbila., Samuel Elliott, of Carlisle, Rev. A. H. Lochman, of York, and 
John Bertolet, of Berks. After retiring a short time they reported 
the following officers for the Convention. 
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For Pretident. 
Hon. JOHN H. EWING, ol Washington county. 

Vice Presidents^ 

Hon. E. Kingsbury, Jr., of Wayne county, 
Gbo. H. Bdroin, M. D., of Philadelphiat 
Prof. M. Caldwbll, of Carlisle, 
Hon. Joan C. Buchbr, of Harrisburg, 

Secretaries. 

Stbphbn Miller, of Harrisburg, 
Samuel EIluott, of Carlisle. 

On motion it was 

Hesolvedf That a Committee of two be appointed to advise the 
President elect of his nomination. 

Thaddeus Stevens, Esq. and W. W. Barnes were appointed said 
committee. 

Resolvetlt That a Committee of five be appointed to procure 
Spealcers for a public meeting this evening. Committee were. Rev. 
Davis Goheen. Rev. W. R. De Witt, D. D., Rev. D. D. Lore, D. W. 
Gross and Vincent Palen. 

Mr. Miller — for reasons given by him —resigned his situation as 
secretary, and Mr. Poulson, of Philadelphia, was appointed to sup- 
ply his place. 

On motion it was 

Resolved, That a Committee of seven be appointed to prepare 
busine3s for this Convention. Committee were Rev. Henry Slicer, 
Leonard Jewell, Thaddeus Stevens, Esq., Rev. A. H. Lochman, J. 
W. Weir, Rev. J. H. A. Bomberger and Mr. Stever. 

The Committee appointed for that purpose, reported, that a pub- 
lic meeting be held in this house, this evening, that the President 
preside. Rev. Mr. Woolson open the meeting with prayer, and that 
it be addressed by T. Stevens, Esq., Rev. A. At wood, Rev. A. D. 
Gillette, Hon. J. H. Ewing, Rev. J. H. A. Bomberger, and Benedic- 
tion by Rev. H. Wacrner. 

Rev. D. Goheen offered the following resolution, which was refer- 
red to the Committee on Business : 

Resolved^ That each delegation be required to report in writing 
the condition of the Society they represent. 
On motion it was 

Resolved, That when this meeting adjourn it adjourn to meet at 
half past 3 o'clock. 
On motion it was 

Resolved, That Hon. J. C. Bucher, Prof. Caldwell and Dr. George 
H. Burgin be a committee to wait upon the Governor and heads of 
Departments, with an invitation to attend the meeting this evening. 

The Convention then adjourned. 



AFTERNOON, half past 3 o'clock. 
Convention met. Opened with prayer by Rev. A. D. Gillette. 
The Hon. J. H. Ewing took the chair, and after an able and appro* 
priate address, stating the object of the Convention, 
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The rules of the House of Representatives of this State, so far as 
appHcable, were adopted, for the government of the Conventicm. 

The Committee on Business made report ; which, having been 
discussed and amended, was adopted as follows: 

Resolved^ That a committee Of five be appointed, to prepare reso*- 
lutions expressive of the sense of this Convention. 

Mesohed, That a committee of five be ajipointed, to draft an Ad<* 
dress to the people of this Commonwealth, in behaljf of this Conven* 
tion ; and that the committee be authorized to sit after the Con- 
vention has adjourned, for the performance of its duties. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed, to draft a form 
of petition to the Legislature, embodying the views of this Con* 
vention, on the subject of the license system, and praying (or the 
immediate enactment of a law giving to the electors in the sever- 
al wards, boroughs, and townships, the right of determining, by 
vote, whether licenses shall be granted for retailing spirituous li- 
quors, within their respective limits; also, providing sufficient pen* 
alties for the protection of the community against the venders of 
intoxicating liquors. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed on finance, to 
devise ways and means to defray the expenses of this Convention, in- 
cluding the printing of its proceedings. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to draft a me- 
morial to the Legislature, praying for the passage of a law to re- 
quire all those who intend petitioning for license to retail intoxica- 
ting drinks, to give notice of such intention in at least one newspa- 
per, published in the district in which the applicant resides, for six 
weeks previous to such application, accompanied by the names of 
those who recommend them. 
On motion, 

Hon. Mr. Steele, of the House of Representatives of Pennsylvania, 
was invited to participate in the proceedings of the Convention. 

A communication from W. Sloanaker, on the subject of a Nation- 
al Ode, was read and laid on the table. 

On motion it was 
Resolved, That the committee acting on the 5th resolution be in- 
structed to embody in their memorial the following : 

•* Your petitioners therefore pray, that committees of your honor- 
able bodies may be raised, with power to send for persons and pa- 
pers, to institute a thorough inquiry into the many and grievous 
crimes, sufferings and losses, which are produced by the use of in- 
toxicating drinks ; and that the result of your inquiries be as wide- 
ly circulated, throughout the Commonwealth, as, in your wisdom, 
the importance of the subject may seem to demand.** 

Convention adjourned. 



WEDNESDAY EVENING, Jan. 13tb, 1841. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. J. Woolson. 
The following Committees were then announced by the chair. 
On the Address Messrs. Durbin, McKinley, Weir^ Caldwell and 
Gross. 
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On Finance, Hon. J. C. Bucher, J. W. Weir add' V. Pakn. 

On Petiiiona, Messrs. E. Kingsbury, Jr., W. R. DeWItt, H. SHcer, 
J. C. Copper and J. D. Steele. 

On tinting, Messrs. Elliott, Poulson, Weir, Mesick and lag* 
ram. 

On Memorial, Messrs. Stevens, Barnes, of Harrisburg, and D* 
Fleming. 

The meeting was addressed by Hon. J. H. Ewing, Rev. Messrs. 
Atwood, Slicer, Gillette and Brainerd. 
On motion of Mr. Palen, it was 

Resolved, Ttiat the tlianks of the meeting be tendered to the ftev- 
erend gentlemen for the eloquent and able manner in which they 
have addressed it. 

Convention adjoorned (ill to-morrow morning at 9 o'clock. 

Closed with prayer by Rev. H. Wagner. 



THURSDAY FORENOON, 9 o'clock. 

The ConventioA met. Opened with prayer by Rev. A. Barnes. 

Yesterday's minutes were read and accepted. 

The Committee on Business reported the following, whicb^ after 
considerable discussion, in which Messrs. Wattson, Slicer, Bomber- 
ger, Caldwell, Kingsbury, Bucher, Brainerd, and others, took part — 
was adopted : 

Your committee have had their attentkm called to a temperance 
paper published in Lancaster city^ called "The AaB"-*-and are of 
opinion that its publication is well calculated to promote the cause 
of Total Abstinence in this Commonwealth — and beg therefore to 
submit the following resolution : 

Resolved, That this Convention approve of the publication of 
**The Age," and that we recommend to the friends of the temper- 
ance cause, in Pennsylvania, to patronize said publication, by using 
efforts to obtain subscribers. 

The Committee then presented the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted. ' 

Resolved, That the delegates present, be earnestly requested to 
bring the resolutions and recommendations of this Convention be- 
fore the various Societies which they represent, and obtain their ac- 
tion upon the same. 

The Rev. Mr. Brainerd was added to the Committee on Business. 

The Committee on Petitions were then instructed to prepare their 
petitions, and report to this Convention. 

Convention adjourned. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, half past 2 o'clock. 

The Convention opened with prayer by Rev. A. Atwood. 
The Hon. E. Kingsbury, jr., from the Committee on Petitions,made 
the following report, which was adopted : 

To the Senate and House of Representatives cf the Commonwealth 

of Pennsylvania. 

The undersigned, citizens of the county of 
would most earnestly pray, that a law may be passed requiring all 
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those who intend petitioning to the Courts for licenses to retail in- 
toxicating drinlcs, to give notice of said intention in at least one pa* 
per, published in the county where the applicant may reside, for six 
weeks previous to such application, accompanied with the names 
of those who recommend said applicant. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Commonwealth 

of Pennsylvania. 

The subscribers, citizens of the county of 
beg leave respectfully to represent, that, in their judgment, the evils 
which the prevailing use of intoxicating drinks inflicts upon the peo- 
ple whom you represent, are, both in kind and degree, highly deser- 
ving your enlightened attention and official interposition ; and are 
persuaded that the facts upon which the Temperance Reformation is 
based, if they were ascertained with the utmost possible precision, 
and spread before the public, so avouched as might command the at- 
tention which they deserve, would arouse the virtue and intelligence 
of the people to the immediate adoption of an adequate remedy 
for the enormous evils which such an investigation would disclose. 

Your petitioners therefore pray that committees of your honor- 
able bodies may be raised, with power to send for persons and 
papers, to institute a thorough inquiry into the many and grievous ' 
crimes, sufferings and losses, which are produced by the use of in- 
toxicating drinks: and that the results of your inquiries be as 
widely circulated throughout the Commonwealth, as, in your wis- 
<]om, the importance of the subject may seem to demand. 

Your memorialists being persuaded after long and thorough 
consideration, that the traffic in distilled and fermented liquors, 
which now exists under our present license laws, is the principal re- 
maining obstacle to a reformation, promising blessings infinite in val- 
ue, extending to every rank in life, and embracing every interest 
in humanity, most earnestly pray, that the laws be so altered or 
amended, as to give to the electors in each ward, borough or 
township in the state, the right of determining by vote, whether 
licenses shall be granted for retailing intoxicating liquors, within 
•their respective limits. 

Believing that legislative action on this most important subject 
is required, and required now ; and that the mode of action here 
suggested, is perfectly accordant with the principles of republican 
government, and at the same time acceptable to public opinion, 
which in our beloved country is the source and support of law, we 
earnestly ask the early attention of your^ honorable bodies to the 
subject of our prayer. 
On motion it was 

Resolved, That immediate arrangements be made for the pub- 
lication of 1000 copies of the memorial to the Legislature, and 
that the expenses be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Rev. D. Goheen was added to the Committee on Petitions. 

The Committee on Business reported the two following reso- 
lutions, which were adopted : 

Resolvfidy That we approve of the holding of Temperance 4th of 
July Celebrations— and that we recommend to the friends of Tem- 
perance generally, the formation of Juvenile Temperance Associa- 
tions in Sabbath Schools, &c. 
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Re$ol9ed, That eaeh delegation be reqaetted to report in wri- 
ting at an early period, the state of the Society which they represent. 

Messrs. Gobeen, Bralnerd and Lore, were then appointed a com- 
mittee to whom snch reports be referred. 

The Committee on Business reported the following preamble and 
resolotioo, which were adopted: 

Whereas, We have heard with pleasure that the Temperance So* 
ciety of Lebanon have proposed fo this Convention to publish a 
Oertnan paper, devoted primarily to the cause of Temperance, 
and that said Society have pledged one thousand subscribers; 

Therefore 
Resolved, That if such a paper shall be published and conducted 
with the spirit which may be anticipated from the high character 
of the projectors, it be earnestly recommended to the friends of 
Temperance, to aid its enlarged circulation in the wide field of its 
influence. 

The following resolution was then offered and passed unani- 
mously : 

Resolved, That those friendly to the Temperance cause would 
lessen essentially the facilities for intemperance, by sternly refusing 
to lease stores, taverns, or shops, designed to be occupied for traf- 
fic in intoxicating drinlis. 

The Roll was then called, and members present answered to their 
names. 

The Committee on Finance reported, that they bad levied a tax 
of one dollar on each delegate, to defray the expenses of this Con* 
vention. Adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Kingsbury, R. P. Flenniken, was admitted as 
a delegate from Fayette county. 

The Committee on business reported the following resolution, 
which was adopted. 

Resolved^ That while the cause of Temperance, with its elevated 
principles and associations, ought not be oonnect'^d with the strife 
of party politics, yet it is still regarded as a solemn duty of the 
friends of order and morality, to give preference (other things be- 
ing equal) to candidates, who are not only temperate them- 
selves, but are known not to be inimical to the Temperance Re* 
form. 

Mr. Miller offered the following, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That this Convention deem it a duty solemnly to re- 
iterate the sentiments expressed by the American Temperance 
Convention, of 1834, and confirmed by all subsequent observation 
and reflection, that the making, selling or using intoxicating drink 
as a beverage, is morally wrong, and should be abandoned by all 
who fear God or regard the best Interests of man. 

The Committee on Business reported the following, which was 
adopted. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Convention, the man who 
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by the usdges of society has been made a drunkard, should be 
contemplated by the friends of temperance more in sorrow than in 
anger ; while those who continue till this da}' to manufacture and 
sell the drunkard's drink, with no other apology for so doing, but 
to make gain by the ruin of their fellow men, are entitled to the de- 
cided disapproval of all the friends of morals and social order. 
The Convention then adjourned. 



THURSDAY EVENING, Jan. 14th. 

The Convention opened with prayer by the Rev. J. H. A. Bom- 
be rger. 

On motion of Col. Robinson, it was 

Resolved^ That the thanks of this Convention be tendered to the 
Trustees of this Church, for their kindness in granting its use for 
the sessions of the Convention. 

On motion of Prof. Caldwell, it was 
Resolved, (!) That we consider the establishing of a "Temperance 
Department'* in several of the political papers of our State, during 
the last year, as a most auspicious omen to our cause. 

Resolved^ (2) That this Convention earnestly recommend to-the 
Executive Committees of the several Temperance Societies within 
the State, to use their efforts to have such a department established 
in every paper within their respective neighborhoods, and to aid 
the several editors to make such department what it ought to be. 

On motion of Doctor Burgln, it was 
Resolved^ That those Clergymen who have employed the influ- 
ence of their high office to promote total abstinence from the use of 
intoxicating drinks as a beverage, merit the approbation and thanks 
ot this body, as having performed a duty, sanctioned alike by the 
claims of their country and their God. 

Resolved^ That all Clergymen in this Commonwealth be request- 
ed to preach on the subject of Temperance on the first Sunday of 
March next, or as soon thereafter as they may find it convenient. 

On motion of Mr. Wat kins, it was 
Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be tendered to the 
President, Vice Presidents and Secretaries for the faithful, able and 
impartial manner in which they have conducted the business of 
the Convention. 

On motion the following gentlemen were appointed delegates to at- 
tend the National Temperance Convention, to be held at Saratoga 
Springs, on the last Tuesday in July next. 

Hon, JOHN H. EWING, Rkv. D. D. LORE, 

Hon. JOHN C. BUCHER, Rev. THOMAS P. HUNT, 

G. H. BURGIN, xM. D., Rev. BERNARD C. WOLFF, 

Rev. G. a. LYON, Col. T. ROBINSON, 

Rev. J. P. DURBIN, Prof. M. CALDWELL, 

Rev. H. SLICER, Hon. GEORGE DARSIE, 
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Rbv. a. ATWOOD, 
Rev. T. BRAINERD, 
Rev. A D.GILLETTE, 
Rev. a. BARNES, 
Rev. D. GOHEEN, 
Rev. J. H. A. BOMBERGER, 
Rev. JOHN A. BOYL, 
Rev. IGNATIUS COOPER, 
Rev. Dr. CATflCART, 



HoK, A. M'CALMONT, 
Hon. W. JESSUP, 
JOHN B. STRYKER, 
Hon. E. KINGSBURY, Jr* 
JOHN H. GORDON, D. M., 
JOHN L.JANE WAY, 
Rev. a. H. LOCHMAN, 
THOMAS WATTSON, 
JOSEPH M. STERRETT* 



On motion of Wm. C. Poulson, it was 

*^Re8olvedt That we consider the system of Temperance Benefit' 
cial Associations as one of the best that has been devised, on which 
to lay an immovable foundation of the Temperance cause ; and one 
that may be carried out, until its influence be felt throughout the 
civilized world. 

*^ Resolved, That we earnestly solicit the aid and influence of all 
friends to the temperance cause, in carrying out this system of Tem«> 
perance Reformation, until there shall be one of these associations 
organized in every town, village and hamlet, throughout our State 
and Country, 

On motion of Rev. A. Atwood, it was 

*^Resolvedf That it be recommended to the Temperance Societies 
of Pennsylvania, to appomt delegates to meet in Convention in the 
Borough of Harrisburg/on the second Wednesday of January, 1842. 
On motion of Mr. Whiteman, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be tendered to W. 
K. Coulston, for his polite and prompt attention to its members da- 
ring their session in this church. 

Rev. Mr. Woolson then closed the meeting with prayer. 

The Convention then adjourned sine die. 
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OF THE 

STATE TEMPERANCE CONVENTION 

TO THE PEOPLE OP PENNSYLVANIA. 



Fellow Ornz&K3 : — Assembled from various parts of oor Com* 
monweaith, for the purpose of deliberating od the best means of abat- 
ing the evils of intemperance, this Convention is unwilling to adjourn 
until it has prepared a frank and earnest address to you, asking jour 
immediate and active co-operation. It is our wish, if possj^ble, not 
to address ourselves exclusively or specially to the avowed and en- 
rolled friends of temperance, but to each citizen in onr State. We 
do this with the more confidence, becaase we are convinced that there 
is not a single family in the Commonwealth that has not been afflict, 
ed directly or remotely, in person, reputation, or property, by the 
common evil. It is not our intention to press upon your notice the 
magnitude of the evil considered aggregately, nor the amount of 
private misery and infamy which it produces. These have been 
the burden of former appeals, and their existence has been so clearly 
demonstrated that no one doubts any longer. The individual and 
public mind is satisfied of the great magnitude and universal diffusion 
of the evil. The question now is. Can anything further be done 
to suppress or arrest it ? and if so : What is it ? We have strong 
hope that if it can be clearly shown what further is necessary, the 
community will be brought to general action. 

The unanimity of opinion as to what further measures are re- 
quisite is very remarkable and very encouraging. The friends of 
Temperance throughout the State are satisfied that the time has come 
to invoke legislative action. This clear conclusion has followed 
from patient investigation and warm protracted discussion in tem- 
perance meetings, in public prints, and in successive conventions- 
Two principal difficulties were at first supposed fo be in the way. 
An impression, perhaps an opinion, was abroad, that the Legislature 
had no power over the question. Thia ground is now abandonee^ 
even by the opposition. Wherever the question has come before tha 
judicial tribunals of the country the constitution!ility of the prohtbt* 
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lory laws has been affirmed. It is dow well ucdersftood, that the 
License Laws were established for the purpose of regulatiog whai 
was acknowledged to be a dangeroos traffic. Bat if the Le^latnre 
may pass laws restraining, by the interrention of the Courts, the re- 
tail of intoxicating liquors to a few, say ten or twenty, in a Borough 
or County, it may restrict to one, or prohibit altogether. We do 
not advise legsilative action inconsistent in principle with what has 
existed frooi the Grst This is now so well undereiood, that the op- 
position has ceased from this direction. 

But another difliculty was in the way, and is not entirely remoTed 
yet. There was an apprehension abroad (in some inslaooes real, 
but in most feigned,) that the friends of Temperance desired the 
Legislature to extend the prohibition into the family circle, and thus 
invade the sanctity of domestic society. The friends of Temperance 
never desired such Legislative action. The habits and wishes of 
each family, within its own pmate cirde, are to be held sacred, and 
not to be forcibly entered, even under cover of law. What has 
been asked, and is again prayed for by this Convention, will not in- 
terfere with the internal arrangements or private habits of any 
family. 

What, then, is the legislative measure upon which there is such 
unanimity of opinion among the friends of Temperance ? It is this : 
The immediate passage of a law " that shall put H in the power of 
a majority of the qualified voters in each Ward^ Borough^ or Town- 
ship to satff in a manner that shaU not interfere with the strifes of 
party politics^ whether there shall he any person or persona licensed in 
such Ward^ Borough^ or Township^ sell intoxicating drinks or not,** 
Such a legislative disposition of the question would most obviously 
be in strict accordance with the principles of our Government. 

The passage of such a law would place the issue fairly before 

the people in every Township or Ward. Its provisions would keep 

the issue aj^art from all other questions ; so that the public judgment 

would be fairly pronounced. If this can be obtained, we do not fear 

the result. If the friends of Temperance are found in the minority 

on this issue, in any Township or Ward, they will submit quietly to 

the will of the majority. But it is firmly believed this would rarely 

be the case. There are but few townships where the people would 

not proDOUuce against this evil, if they were called upon to decide 

• ihia simple question by ballot. This, then, is the grand measure to 

1 be carried, and to this end the friends of the best and holiest cause of 

t]|ai»sntty must be active, and unwearied in their exertions. In 
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the first place, if it be possible, let every qualified voter in the Com- 
moDwealth be called immediately to sign a petition to the Legisla- 
ture, asking the passage of such a law at their present session ; let 
all females, who have attained to a suitable age, send up their ear- 
nest petitions, and let there be no cessation until our prayer is gran- 
ted. In the language of the last Convention, ** we want a law 
which shall bring the issue fairly and fully before every qualified 
voter in the Commonwealth. We want to have the opportunity of 
pressing his conscience with all the responsibility to his family, his 
country and his God, which will rest upon him in giving a vote 
that may determine such an issue. And we fear not the result. 
' Truth is mighty and will prevail. ' *' 

In pursuance of this great measure, and for the preservation of the 
law, when once obtained, we wish strongly to urge the friends of 
Temperance to attend the primary meetings of their several political 
parties, and usq their influence to have Temperance men put in nom- 
ination for the Legislature. We do not advise or desire to make a 
political Temperance party ; but simply, to urge you to use your 
influence with the political party with which you severally act, to 
have Temperance men put in nomination for the Legislature. This 
Convention deem this an important measure. 

Another (and in the present state of the Temperance Reforma- 
tion,) very important measure is, to obtain access to the columns of 
•tlie various political papers, for the purpose of placing valuable and 
correct information before the people. These are the only channels 
through which the whole people can be reached. If the different 
political papers in your respective counties will not establish a Tem- 
perance Department of a column or two a week, for their love of 
the cause and the interest it would impart to their papers ; then let 
the friends of Temperance purchase the privilege, and use it discreet- 
ly and diligently, and it will be an effectual weapon. By this means 
light will be poured into the dark places, where it is most needed, and 
the entire public mind will be put in motion. 

This Convention^isgratified to learn that there are various political 
papers in this Comitaonwealth which have a Temperance Department 
at the service of judicious committees, and ask no other reward than 
the conscious pleasure of doing good. 

The only remaining topic which the Convention wish to press 
upon your attention is, the petition to the Legislature to pass a law 
''Mqairing all those who intend petitioning to the Courts for licenses 
to retail intoxicating drinks, to give notice of said intention in at least 
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OBd paper, published in the county where the applicant may reside, 
for six weeks previous to such application, accompanied with X\m 
names of those who recommend said applicant." The Convention 
consider a law embodying the above provision of vast importance to 
the community and the cause of Temperance. How often are we 
startled, upon the adjournment of Court, to find our neighborhood in- 
fested with many grog-shops, of which no one dreamed till the mis- 
chief was done. There was no opportunity for the community to 
examine the applications for license, nor the characters and circum- 
stances of the recommendations. A dozen men may wish licenses 
to sell, and they may recommend each other, or other interested par- 
ties, as the manufacturers or owners of the property, may recom- 
mend them. We know how easy it is to procure signatures when 
the parties are not to be publicly known, as is the practice under the 
present law. The parties are very rarely questioned ; and there can 
be no doubt but if their names were required to be published, and 
thus an opportunity were given to subject their statement to the test 
of an examination, or themselves to an oath, there would be much 
more care and circumspection in recommending Individuals to retail 
intoxicating drinks. 

Thus, Fellow Citizens, have we suggested to you whaVought to 
be done, and done quickly. We have not endeavored to stir your 
blood by portraying the enormity of the evil. This you long since 
have seen and felt. But we have desired to produce immediate ac- 
tion for the purpose of abating and suppressing the evil. If all the 
friends of the cause will quickly exert themselves in procuring 
and forwarding petitions to the Legislature, as this Convention has 
earnestly recommended, our prayers will be granted this winter, 
and then the contest will be in every Ward and Township between 
Temperance and Intemperance, between vice and virtue, poverty and 
prosperity ; and none can doubt the issue. There are elements in 
the community which will arrange themselves on the side of Temper- 
ance and virtue, of which we now little dream. The victory will be 
triumphant and glorious, and the fruits of it will be wide spread 
contentmenti prosperity and peace 1 

JOHN H. EWING, Prssidint. 
William C. Poulsoh, > ^^^^es. 
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like Board of Managers of the State Temperance 
^ Sockiy beg leave to lay before the Convention the 

following representations^ viz: 

We approach the Conyention assembled to revise the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth, with feelings of profound regard. It is not, by 
any means, our purpose to dwell on the important duties which come 
before the Convention. In the patriotism and wisdom of the 
men who have been elected by the people of this state, we have 
the utmost confidence, and in common with our fellow citizens, we 
look to you for a Constitution, that shall be adapted to serve the 
great ends of government ; to advance the public prosperity, and to 
defend and secure the ends of justice, and the observance of order 

y and the laws. While we would be far from any wish to attempt to 

dictate to the Convention in regard to* any feature in the new Con- 
stitution which is to be proposed to the Common w.ealth, yet as citi- 
zens of the state, and as the managers of a society that contemplates 
the promotion of public virtue and happiness, we beg leave to lay 
. before your honourable body one subject, which we feel must deeply 

• enter into and effect all the great interests which the Convention has 

in view. We cannot for a moment doubt that the Convention will 
look with favourable regard on all that shall tend to promote the 
public virtue and happiness ; on all that shall secure the prevalence 
of good order, and sober, and virtuous industry ; on all that shall 
tend to secure the speedy and equitable administration of justice ; on 
all that shall tend to prevent pauperism and crime ; on all that shall 
diminish taxation ; and on all that shall promote a disposition, and 

^ furnish abilities among the citizens of this Commonwealth, to extend 

the blpssings of education. Nor can we doubt that it will meet the 

I .desires, and enter into the wishes of the Convention, though it may 

not make a part of the statuatory provisions of the constitution, to 
direct their labours so as best to promote domestic virtue, tranquility, 
and order ; and so as to cultivate the refined and tender sympathies 
of kindred, and the virtues of the fire-side, and so as to be connected 
with the prevalence of pure religion. Nor do we doubt that the cause 
of the fatherless and the widow, the poor and the oppressed, the igno- 
rant and the tempted, will command the regard of the Convention in 
their efforts to form a constitution that shall secure the rights and 



advance the prosperity of generations to come. Believing as 
we do, that the cause in which we are embarked, is one that is vitally 
connected with all these great interests, and that, probably more than 
any thing else, it enters with vital and controlling power into them 
all, we have ventured to ask of the Ck>nvention the privilege of laying 
before them this our memorial. 

The subject to which we beg leave to ask your attention is that of 
the laws of this state respecting the licensing of houses for the retail 
of ardent apirits ; and we desire respectfully to suggest some reasons 
to your honourable body which have led our minds to the conviction, 
that it would be desirable that a provision should be introduced into 
the new constitution which would prohibit hereafter such licenses 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

The existing laws in this state on the subject, are in the following 
words. 

** No person shall be licensed by any court of Quarter Sessions, 
or Mayor's court, within this commonwealth to keep an inn or tavern, 
unless recommended by at least twelve reputable citizens of the ward, 
borough, or township in which the said inn is proposed to be kept, 
who shall certify that the person so recommended, is of good repute 
for honesty and temperance, and is weU protided with house rooniy 
and conveniences for the lodging and accommodation of strangers 
and travellers. 

'* It shall be the duty of the said courts, and it is hereby enjoined 
upon them, to license no more inns or taverns within their respective 
jurisdictions than shall in their opinion be necessary to accommodate 
the public^ and entertain strangers and travellers*^* 

Of the form and structure of the law, on the supposition that laws 
of this description are proper, we do not know that there is any rea- 
son to complain. Similar statutes, so far as we know, occur in all, 
or in nearly all the States of the Union. We do not complain that 
the statute is not carefully guarded in its phraseology ; we do not 
complain that the framers of the law were not anxious to secure it 
from abuse ; nor do we complain that it does not make ample provi- 
sions, so far as can perhaps be made, to secure the end which the 
framers of the law had in view. The statute evidently contemplates 
a restriction on the amount of ardent spirits which should be consu- 
med in the State ; and looks with a careful eye to the comfort and 
convenience of the Traveller. 

To these statutes on the subject of the sale of ardent spirits, the 
following was added in the license of the Legislature in permitting 
the Oyster Cellars in the city of Philadelphia also to retail ardent 
spirits. 

*' From and immediately after the passage of this act, it shall and 
may be lawful for the Mayor's Court of the City of Philadelphia, and 
the Court of Quarter Sessions of Philadelphia County, to license pei^ 
sons who are keepers of Oyster Cellars, within the said City or Coun- 

* Purdon'f Divert of the law* of Peniuiylvaiiia, 570. 



ty, to sellspirituoas and other liquors by less measure than a quart, &c. 
provided that they actually sell oysters, roasted, fried, stewed or in the 
shell, in the Cellars of which they are the keepers." Pamphlet Laws 
of 1831—2, page 73. (Law passed 15th of February, 1832.) 

In the session of 1833 — 4 a law was passed prohibiting the sale of 
ardent spirits in Theatres in Philadelphia, in the following words : 

** The Courts aibresaid, (the Mayor's Court and Quarter Sessions,) 
shall not have power to grant licenses to owners or managers of any 
theatre or circus, to sell within the same any vinous or spirituous 
liquors as aforesaid, nor shall any house be licensed as a tavern which 
has a passage communication with a theatre." Pamphlet Laws of 
1633—4, p. 119. (Law passed Uth day of March, 1834.) 

These statutes, we believe, comprise the whole of the existing laws 
in the State, on the subject of the retail of ardent spirits. 

An important change, we believe, has taken place in the public 
mind in regard to this subject ; and we appear before you to ask sim- 
ply that the laws in the State may be made to correspond with what 
we judge to be the present state of public opinion. It is evident on 
the first perusal of these statutes that there is much that is peculiar 
in them ; and much that seems to be a departure from the proper 
business of Legislation. We shall endeavor to show, what is indeed 
apparent now, and admitted on all hands, that the use of ardent spir- 
its is the fruitful cause of nearly all the crime and pauperism 
in the land ; and that it has been pronounced by the high- 
est medical authority to be poisonous to the human frame. It 
will then be asked at once, why did the framers of the law thus au- 
thorize its sale ? Why is the sanction of the State given to this tra- 
fic ? Why did legislation say that this article, which is now deemed 
poisonous and destructive to the best interests of men, might be sold, 
and why is the broad shield of the authority of the commonwealth 
thrown over a business which has been connected in its result so di- 
rectly with poverty, and want, and crime? It will aid us to under- 
stand the subject which we wish to present, to state the reasons which 
have influenced those who have framed the existing laws to grant a 
license to this traffic. 

We do not blame ; we cast no reflection on the franiers of the laws 
in this State, or in any other States of the Union, on this subject. — 
We believe that they were influenced by the purest motives, and by a 
real desire to promote the public prosperity and morals, and to pre- 
vent the evils which experience, in our view, hasi only shewn to result 
from the legislation on the subject. The following were probably the 
main reasons which, in other times, led to the statutes which now ex- 
ist on the subject in this, and in the other states of the Union. 

1. The use of ardent spirits was judged, and was universally be- 
lieved to be needful for the comfort of the traveller. It was in com- 
mon use throughout the land ,* and was believed to be necessary to 
give vieor to the laboring man ; to give refreshment when he was 
&tiguea ; to rouse his spirits when despondent, and to prevent the 
evils of exposure to cold and heat, to peril, and to storms. It was 
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also esteemed to be an appropriate evidence of hospitality, and wag 
thus connected with its sacred rites ; and was almost universally re- 
garded as an appropriate pledge of friendship. It was in use on the 
larm, and in the shop of the mechanic ; it was employed by profes- 
sional men in their various callings ; it was used in the greetings of 
hospitality and friendship ; and was copiously used in fatigue, and 
exposure, and sickness. There were few houses in the land where it 
was not deemed an essential article in the domestic arrangements ; 
and there were few, very few who were not either habitual drinkers, 
or who did not partake of it on festive occasions, or in times of unu- 
sual exposure and fatigue. While this was the prevalent belief, the 
laws on the subject were enacted. It was deemed a matter of course 
that in houses designed for the traveller weary and exhausted, and 
exposed oflen to storms and cold and heat, that he should be furnish- 
ed with all that his own house would be presumed to afford in such 
times ; and hence the laws authorizing the retail of ardent spirits were 
in accordance with the universally cherished opinions and habits of 
the community. 

2. A second idea which we suppose to have contributed to the enact- 
ment of the laws admitting the licensing of houses for the retail of 
ardent spirits was the conviction that the indiscriminate and promis- 
cuous permission to all to engage in it would not be safe. Though 
the use of ardent spirits was regarded as necessary, and to a certain 
ex tout and within certain limits safe and proper, yet it could not be 
unknown that it was attended with danger. Even before the recent 
investigations on the subject, and before the evils had been accurately 
guaged, it was known to be the fruitful source of crime, and pauper- 
ism, and sorrows. To allow all to sell was, therefore, in the view of 
the legislators of the land deemed unwise. It was judged necessary 
to restrict the sale within comparatively narrow limits ; and to entrust 
it to hands, where it was believed the sale might be safely deposited. 
Instead, therefore, of leaving this as the other occupations of life were 
left to the choice and voluntary preference of man ; instead of allow- 
ing the business, like agriculture and the mechanic arts, to regulate 
itself without the protection or prohibition of the law, it was deemed 
wise that it should be entrusted only to those in whom the common- 
wealth had reason to confide. It was therefore required that in eve- 
ry instance of application for permission to retail ardent spirit, the 
person so applying should be *' recommended by at least twelve re- 
spectable citizens of the ward) borough, or township in which the said 
Inn is proposed to be kept, who shall certify that the person so recom- 
mended is of good repute for honesty and temperance^^'* &c. By 
this provision it was adjudged that there would be the best possible 
security that the traffic should not pass into improper hands to be 
abused. It may be remarked here by the way, what we shall endea- 
vor to shew more at length, that the very idea here implied in the law 
supposes that the traffic was not ia itself safe ; and that unusual cau* 
tion was necessary in order to prevent the well known and obvioup 
evils which would spring from the indiscriminate permission to engage 



in it. The very law, wise and well-meant as were the intentions of 
the framers, contains a reflection on itself, since no law is necessary 
to regulate that occupation which is in itself safe and right. 

3. A third idea which led to the laws granting license for the 
sale of ardent spirits, was evidently that of increasing the reve- 
nue of the commonwealth. Though we cannot helieve that this was 
a main or leading thought in the enactment of the law ; though we 
cannot suppose that the miserable pittance which the State would re- 
ceive from this quarter could be regarded as a compensation in any 
sense for the evils which must inevitably grow out of the sale of ar- 
dent spirits, yet we suppose that it was felt to be proper that no class 
of citizens engaged in business should be free from sharing their part 
of the burdens of supporting the government, and the expenses of the 
State. And as those who were engaged in tavern keeping, in a busi- 
liess in which their property was chiefly invested, would otherwise es- 
cape from taxation almost entirely, it was deemed proper to meet them 
in the commencement of their business, and as oflen as their license 
should be renewed, and require them to contribute a portion of their 
anticipated profits for the support of the government. The principle^ 
we apprehend, therefore, on which licenses are granted by paying a 
compensation, was not that the State designed to raise a revenue by the 
multiplication of pauperism and crime, but that every citizen was 
bound to sustain a fair proportion of the expenses of the government. 
Though, therefore, we shall endeavor to shew that the object has fail- 
ed; that the pittance received by the State is wo compensation or 
equivalent for the great and acknowledged evils of the traffic, yet we 
do not design to impeach the motives of our fathers, and our fellow 
citizens throughout the land. We do not doubt that the provisions of 
this law arose from the idea that the expenses of sustaining the gov- 
ernment should be equitably distributed among the citizens of the 
commonwealth ; and arose from the fact that in this business where 
a capital was employed at a vast profit, there could be no other way 
of taxing the capital but by laying a tax on the permission to engage 
in the emplo3rment. 

We doubt not, therefore, that in the various steps which have led 
to the enactment of this law, and in the various considerations 
which have led to it, there was purity of intention. But if it shall be 
found that the laws were based on improper apprehensions in regard 
to the use of ardent spirits ; if it shall be found that the law has fail- 
ed in regard to the security of public morals, and in preventing the 
abuse of this traffic ; if it shdll be found that the amount received into 
the treasury for tavern licenses bears no proportion to the costs to 
m^hich the traffic leads in the expenses of courts, in the support 
of the poor, and in destroying industry, and is thus the means 
of withholding from the treasury many times the amount which 
the tavern license secures ; and if it be found that -the license operates 
directly to the promotion of the use of ardent spirits, and to the com- 
mission of crimes, then it will follow that experience the best test of 
law has decided against them ; and that the time has come when there 
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should be incorporated into our constitution a provision that hereafter 
no such license shall be granted. 

In ^rder to present the reasons which have influenced our minds to 
come to this conviction, we beg leave to lay before the Convention 
some of the considerations which have convinced us that the time has 
come when the laws on this subject should be permanently changed. 

We beg leave then to observe, that in the minds of the great mass 
of our fellow citizens, including as we have reason to hope, a major- 
ity of the citizens of this State, a great change has occurred in regard 
to the use of ardent spirits. The conviction we believe, has become 
deeply settled in the public mind, that their peed is less when men 
wish to make the most of their powers ; that it is not necessary for 
the utmost vigor of the human frame in sustaining heat and cold, 
and fatigue and labor ; that it is injurious to the health of the body 
and the vigor of the mind ; that in all instances it tends to weaken 
rather than to invigorate the faculties of man ; that it is the fruitful 
fountain of crimes and woes, and pauperism and tears ; and that it is 
paUoruMs to man. These convictions have been arrived at after long 
and patient investigation. The causes and eftects of intemperance, 
have been carefully looked at in all the States of the Union. The 
records of the courts of justice have been referred to ; and the testi- 
mony of the keepers of our prisons and alms*houses has been taken. 
The sentiments of physicians have been taken and recorded ; and the 
sense of the community in a great variety of forms has been taken on 
the subject. Some of the results on this subject we beg leave now 
to refer to. It has been ascertained that more than 30,000 die annu- 
ally by the direct effects of intemperance ; and that the various dis- 
eases to which men are subject are greatly aggravated, and in many 
instances made fatal by the habit of indulging in intoxicating drinks. 
It is ascertained by the united testimony of a ereat number of the keep- 
ers of alms-houses, that nine tenths of all the mmates are brought there 
either directly or indirectly by intemperance. It is ascertained that 
not less than nine tenths of all the annual prosecutions in the nation 
arise from intemperance ; and that consequently nine tenths of all the 
costs of prosecution, and of prisons, and the various expenses attend- 
ing the distribution of justice arises from this cause. It has been es- 
timated* that the annual expense to this nation arising from intemper- 
ance cannot be less that one hundred million dollars. It has been 
decided with entire unanimity by the physicians of the nation, that 
ardent spirits is poison — ^that it operates on the human system in the 
same way as any other poison ; that it is not needful to the perma- 
nent vigor of the human frame, but that its use as a beverage is al- 
ways injurious. Acting on these, and other representations, a large 
number of the most intelligent and virtuous, of our fellow citizens, in- 
cluding the farmers, mechanics, and professional men have abandoned 
the use entirely ; and have not only done it without inconvenience, but 

* By Judge Crancfa of WaBhingtsn. 
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with great advantage to their bodily and mental vigor, and to their 
happiness and prosperity. They have ascertained that they can ac- 
complish more labor, and endure more fatigue, and resist greater ex- 
posures without its use than they can with it, and the experiment has 
been made in a manner that has been deemed satisfactory to all who 
have attended to it. It has been made on the farm, and in the work- 
shop,* it has been made ih the cold of winter, and in the heat and 
hurry of harvest. It has been made by seamen, called to encounter 
the storms, and in the cold of the ocean — and with the same result. 
It has been made in our prisons and workshops, when the object has 
been to ascertain how much the human powers can be made to ac- 
complish — and with the same result. It has been made by profes- 
sional men in every calling, and with the same result in regard to the 
influence of temperance on the body and mind. So satisfactory have 
their experiments been made ; and so deep-felt have been the acknowl- 
edged evils of the use of ardent spirits, that not less than 500,000 
of our countrymen have resolved to abstain from the use, and have 
in a public manner pledged themselves to such abstinence. With 
these, and a multitude of similai" facts before us, in regard to the na- 
ture and tendency of the use of ardent spirits, our own minds have 
been led to the conclusion that the view on which the law for licensing 
taverns was enacted Hat the use of ardent spirits was necessary for 
the traveller^ was, and is, an erroneous view ; and that consequently 
the law which is the result of that view, should be abandoned and re- 
pealed. This to our minds is plain. If it be true that the views 
which led to the enactment of the law were erroneous ; if, in the 
judgment of those best qualified to judge, and of the great mass of 
the people of the land, such views were not well founded ; if the rea^ 
sons which led to the statutes on the subject have not an existence, 
then not only policy, but justice, and a regard to the good of the peo- 
ple require that such a law should no longer appear on the statute 
books of the State. 

We beg leave further to suggest to the Convention that in our ap- 
prehension, notwithstanding the caution and care with which the laws 
on the subject have been framed, in this State, and in other States, 
that the law has failed in regaW to the character and qualifications of 
those who are licensed to retail ardent spirits. The design of the 
law, if the views which we have stated are correct, vas, to entrust 
the sale of a dangerous article to those who were fit by their moral 
character and standing, to be entrusted with that which waTs so^ close- 
ly connected with the moral character of the people. In other words, 
while the State entrusts the business of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts to those who choose to engage in them without any license, it 
seeks that thoso to whom should be confided the business of sellinc 
ardent spirits should be among the most moral and trust-worthy per- 
sons in the commonwealth. And as the law, in most of the States 
requires that no one should be allowed to practice medicine — should 
not be entrusted with the power which physicians must have over the 
lives of the citizens without ample evidence that they are qualified to 
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be entrusted with it, so the law requires an-appropriate qualification in 
those who are permitted to retail ardent spirits. But in this whole 
design, we apprehend, the law has failed. We do not intend to bring 
a railing accusation against any class of our fellow citizens ; but we 
may be permitted to appeal to the observation of the members of the 
Convention, and of our fellow citizens generally, whether tavern 
keepers are usually among the most moral and trust-wdrthy of our 
citizens ; whether they are men usually to whom the commonwealth 
ought to confide a dangerous power over the lives and property and 
moral character of our citizens ; whether they are suitable persons tP 
regulate the disposition of a poison which may, and does afiect the 
welfare of the community at large ; and whether their moral charac- 
ter be usually such as to give them a claim to eminence, and as de- 
serving of the responsible prerogative of guarding the morals of the 
community. Our observation has been erroneous and imperfect, if, 
in general, they are not among the last persons in the community to 
whom this dangerous power should be entrusted. 

The plan has failed, also, we apprehend, and from the very fact 
of being allowed to retail ardent spirits^ m the design for 
which a tavern is established, and contemplated in the law — the fur- 
nishing of suitable accommodations for travellers, and for strangers. 
On this subject the law is explicit. Rooms, and furniture, and suita- 
ble out-houses and stables, are evidently contemplated in the law*--^ 
And yet, it is evident, that when a man pays a yearly tax for the 
privilege of selling ardent spirits, this will come to be, in his 
view, the main, design of his business, and that he will look mainly to 
this for his profits. His house will be so arranged as to make it a 
most convenient and acceptable dram-shop ; and when there is a rival- 
ship between two or more inns in the same place, the superiority con- 
templated and sought afler will be in the quality and quantity of 
liquors that may be sold. The accommodations required by law for 
travellers and strangers will be overlooked or disregarded, and it will 
occur in spite of the law that numerous places will be licensed which 
have not the slightest accommodation for the stranger and the travel- 
ler. In illustration and proof of this, we beg leave to present to the 
Convention, the result of actual examination which was made of the 
condition of taverns in the city and Liberties of Philadelphia : 

In the year 1829 the Temperance Society made a examination, 
from which it appeared that in the city proper with a population of 
82,780 inhabitants, there were 543 houses in which ardent spirits * 
were retailed, of which 356 had none of the accommodations con- 
templated by the law for " strangers and travellers." In the Northen 
Liberties, of 188 houses of retail, 125 had no accommodations for 
travellers ; in Penn Township, of 86, 66 had none ; in Kensington, 
of 115, 88 had none; in Southwark, of 307, 247 had none. In all 
of 1,239 houses for retailing 'the poison, 872 had no accommodations 
for strangers and travellers. The city and its suburbs was'thus fur- 
nished with one house out of about every twelve, for the retail of ar- 
•lent spirits. Of these houses, 38 in the city, 11 in Kensington ; 55 
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in South wark ; 104 in all, are designated as entertaining blacks and 
whites of both sexes, and 32 " the lowest kind of society." It will 
be recollected that this state of things has occurred under the admin- 
istration of laws which require that, *' no person shall be licensed to 
keep such a house unless he be recommended by at least twelve repu- 
table citizens — who shall certify that the person so recommended is 
of good repute for honesty and temperance, and is well promded with 
house room and conveniences for the lodging and accommodation of 
strangers and travellers,^^ And it will be further recollected that the 
law contemplates that no more inns or taverns shaH be licensed than 
shall be " necessary to accommodate the public, and to entertain 
strangers and travellers." It is perhaps needless to ask here, in what 
respects have the provisions of this law been complied with ? Did 
any ifian ever yet believe ; can any man now believe that one house 
in twelve, or in five hundred, was necessary as a fountain of poison 
in Philadelphia or that the provisions of the law are met, when more 
than two-thirds of all the licensed taverns have no accommodations 
whatever for strangers and travellers ?* 

Whether this is a fair expression of the operation of the law through- 
ought the State, we have not the means of determining. It is evident, 
however, that such, to some extent, 'mu«< be the regular operation of 
the law. 

Again. The law has wholly failed, we apprehend, in regard to its 
contemplated influence in preserving the public morals. No person 
conversant with the subject, and the statistics of intemperance, can 
doubt that it is the extensive cause of immorality. Every man must 
know that in regard to the great majority of public inns, they become 
centres of an evil influence that pervade the surrounding community ; 
and that no small part of the scenes of disorder and vice, that prevail 
in a community, are connected with public taverns. In our State, they 
are in every citv, and village, and neighborhood and hamlet. In our 
large cities they are in almost every street ; and in many places, sev- 
eral are found in a single block, or square. In the country, they are 
almost as frequent as the mile-stones ; and the influence of one is 
necessarily extended until it meets the influence of another. As a 
contemplated guard on public morals, the plan must fail. When, as 
we have seen, there is usually a very imperfect qualification in the 
licensed inn-keeper to be the conservative of public morals ; when he 
has paid the State for the privilege of retailing the poison ; and when, 
therefore, his interest requires that he should sell as much as possible 
to obtain a livelihood, and to recover in the business what he .has paid 
to the State, it will be unavoidable but that his business should be the 
patron of intemperance, and through intemperance, the patron of vice, 
and ignorance, and wretchednes, and pauperism, and crime. 

Again. The State contemplated, as we have seen, the raising of a 
revenue. And we do not deny that a sum is received into the treasu. 
ry of the State which may appear large, and which is in itself a feay. 

* Hasard's Register of Peoniylvanifi, vol, iii, 9^6. zili. 25, 4. 
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fill commentary on the extent to which tavern licenses are granted in 
the commonwealth. During the year 1836, of 83,804,642 64 cents 
of revenue that was received hy the Treasurer of the State, $52,547 
97 cents were received from " tavern licenses." A very considera- 
ble portion of the revenue of the State is thus received from this quar- 
ter; and we are not insensible that this large sum will constitute the 
most formidable objection which the object which we have had in view 
will encounter. Yet it is formidable in appearance only; and the 
only question which can be reasonably asked on the subject is^ whe- 
ther the real wealth of the State is augmented or diminished by these 
laws ; and whether, if there were no taverns, or retail licenses, the 
real wealth of the State might not be in fact increased. And on this 
subject there can be no doubt. The portion of the revenue which is 
thus received will bear no comparison with the cost of pauperism and 
crime, which the ardent spirits that is sold creates. Many millions of 
dollars in our own State would not repair the losses in the real wealth 
of the State, caused by intemperance. If it is the cause of nine tenths 
of our crimes, and consequently of that proportion of the expenses of 
criminal courts, and of erecting and maintaining prisons and prison 
discipline ; if it is the cause of nine tenths of the pauperism in the 
State, and consequently of that proportion of the expense of building 
alms-houses, and sustaining the poor ; if it is the cause of nine tenths 
of the bad debts that are contracted in the State ; and if it consigns 
thousands and tens of thousands of those who might have been indus- 
trious arid substantial citizens, to the grave annually ; then it is evi- 
dent that the revenue which the State receives from this quarter ^ is a 
mere pittance compared with the amazing amount of evils which it 
is the occasion of introducing. It is to be remembered that those who 
are immersed in prisons for crimes, or supported in our alms-houses* 
for poverty, or that are made idle and worthless by intemperance, 
might have been industrious and virtuous citisens, but for that vice. 
Can any one doubt that their industry and virtue would be of more 
value to the commonwealth, than the money which is received as the 
price of their crimes and poverty, and woes ? 

The force of the observations which we are making may be seen 
from another consideration. It is evident that the State might receive 
as large a sum from licensing gambling houses, and houses of ill-fame. 
And yet no virtuous citizen would look upon such a proposition but 
with abhorence. Yet, so far as we can see, no greater objection would 
be against the principle of such a licensure than against the one in - 
question. If it would be a sufficient consideration to urge against such 
a law, that the paltry sum of $50,000 would be no compensation for 
the evils which gambling and licentiousness would introduce, why may 
it not be an equally valid consideration to urge that $50,000 are no 
compensation for the crimes, and indolence, and pauperism, and woes 
that are produced by this licensed traffic ? The truth on the subject is 
this ; that every dollar which is thus received into the treasury is at 
the expense of many dollars that are lost to the community ; and that 
the man who is licensed, in fact" pays for the privilege of reducing as 
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many to pauperism and the prison as he can ; and for the p< 
disabling all who come under the full influence of his busih 
paying taxes and contributing to the support of the commonwealth. 
What he pays, therefore, himself, is at the loss of what others might, 
and would pay were they not reduced by his business to the alms- 
house or the prison. That is no true economy which puts one dollar 
into a man's pocket at the expense of ten ; and we have too high an 
idea of the .virtue of the people of this commonwealth to suppose that 
they will knowingly and deliberately countenance the evils of intem- 
perance for the paltry considerations of the revenue that shall result 
from it. 

But having thus endeavored to demonstrate that the laws which our 
fathers enacted on this subject arose from the prevalent view of the 
nature of the article which they licenced to be sold ; that the law has 
failed of securing the great object of committing the sale to the most 
trust-worthy citizens of the commonwealth, and has failed to guard 
the public morals in the manner contemplated ; and that the revenue 
which is derived from it is no compensation for the innumerable evils 
which result from it, we beg leave now to examine the principle of 
the law itself, and to inquire whether that principle should be sanc- 
tioned in the new Constitution. The principle is, that avthority may 
he given for the sale of ardent spirits under the sanction of the State 
for the purpose of increasing the revenue. 

In regard to this principle we respectfully ask the attention of the 
Convention to the following considerations which we urge in the form 
of objections. We assume only what is now conceded by all medi- 
cal men, and by all who have examined the subject, and what we be- 
lieve to be the settled view of the great majority of our fellow citi- 
zens, that the article in question is needless, for the purposes of intel- 
lectual or bodily vigor ; is poisonous to the animal system ; and is 
the fruitful source of the pauperism, and crimes, and wretchedness 
which exist in this land. 

1. It is contrary to. the very design of Legislation. We beg leave 
to ask here, — What is the purpose of laws ? Is it not to protect the 
weak against the strong? Is it not to secure the administration of 
justice ? Is it not to make certain thd payment of debts ? Is it not to 
afford protection to industry, to morals, to the peace and order of 
families ? Is it not to secure the unsuspecting and the feeble, from 
the arts of the seducer ; to defend them from being overreached, and 
defrauded, and ruined, by cunning and designing men ? Is it not to 
prevent assualts and batteries, and burglary, and arson, and murder? 
Is it not to promote general industry and happiness, and to prevent 
profaneness and disorder? ^ 

Now in regard to each and all of these things, the design of legis- 
lation is defeated by these laws. For what is the effect of the sale of 
this poison, as it is, and must be, actually practised the world over ? 
What is it but to give the strong an advantage over the feeble ; to pa- 
tronize a man who presents a powerful temptation to his neighbour, 
which he knows will overcome his feeble virtue ? What is it but to 
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give the sanction of the laws to a traffic where the property of the 
poor is obtained for that which is not bread, and which satisfies not — 
which is in fact, no valuable consideration ? What is it but to promote 
contention and strife, and lawsuits, and thus to defeat the ends of jus* 
tice ? What is it but to make bad debts — to indispose and incapaci- 
tate the frequenter of those places from paying the debts there con- 
tracted, and all other debts ? What is it but to give the isanction of 
the State to an indulgence that dethrones man's reason ; blots out his 
moral principle ; make him idle, peqnyless, and wretched ; prostitutes 
his powers, and thus exposes him to all the arts of cunning and un- 
principled men, and to all the danger of being overreached and de- 
frauded ? For no man who frequents such a place, is competent to 
make a bargain ; or qualified to retain his property from the arts of 
the cunning and the abandoned. And what is it but to promote as- 
saults, and strifes, and burglaries, and murders ? For these crimes are 
usually committed in the vicinity of the places where this poison is 
obtained, and under the influence of that poison which is thus sold 
under the authority of the State. Nine-tenths of these crimes are 
conmiitted under the influence of ardent spirits. How seldom is a 
tavern opened which is not the rallying point of all the lovers of con- 
tention, and the unprincipled, and profligate ; and to whose influence 
cannot be traced all the strifes, and assaults, and murders of the 
neighbourhood, and of the community ? To all this the State thus 
lends its sanction. For all this there can be plead the authority of 
the law. And when bad debts are made, and our streets are disturb* 
ed by the hoarse brawl of the drunkard ; and our ears oflended by 
obscenity and profaneness ; and our alms-houses filled with wretch- 
edness, and our prisons with guilt ; and the victim of intemperance 
pines in the dungeon, or struggles on the gibbet : we have only to re- 
member that all this has been done under an express law of the land. 
It is the straight-forward, well-understood, and universal eflect of a 
traflic which the law allows, and which the courts authorize — ^the 
business from which the state derives a revenue ; and a business for 
which the whole authority of the Legislature may be plead. Look at 
the wretched victim in the gutter, unable to pay his debts, a curse to 
his family, and to the world ; — iook at him as he reels in the streets, 
as he becomes the foe of every man, the loathsome centre of conten- 
tion and crime ; look at him in the dungeon, on the ^llows, or in the 
loathsomeness of the drunkard's grave, lost to this life and the next ; 
and remember that all this is by the aiUhority of the State, The 
business which leads to this is under the patronage of the laws, and 
for all this the State has derived a revenue, the price of curses, and 
tears, and obscenity, and profaneness, and ruin. And we have 
here only to ask a simple question — is this the proper business of 
legislation — this the proper object of the patronage of the State 7 

We have already most cheerfully admitted that this was not the 
design of the framers of the law. Their purpose was diflerent, and^ 
as we have shown, was pure. It was to restrain an evil which they 
felt to be great, and a power which they felt to be dangerous. But 
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the effect, we apprehend, must, from the nature of the case be differ- 
ent. If it be the fruitful source of crimes, and woes in the State ; if 
it be poisonous and ruinous to the bodies and souls of men, then to 
license it, is to license a great and well-known evil. It is to give the 
sanction of the State, to that which at the same time, is admittted to 
be an evil, and an evil so great that it ought to be restriained. It is to 
allow the sale of it as a right, and as an honorable business sanction- 
ed by the State, for which a compensation has been paid. It is to 
make it the interest of every man who is licensed, to sell as much as 
he can in order that he may receive again in profit what he has paid 
the State for the license ; and the price of the license, therefore, to 
him, becomes di premium^ or an incentive to sell as much as he can. It 
is moreover, to be remembered that a business which the law sanctions 
and allows, will scarcely be deemed wrong. In face of all the appeals 
which can be urged on those engaged in the traffic ; in face of all the 
arguments which may be urged on the community in favor of tem- 
perance, and against the manufacture and sale of the article, the con- 
sideration will be urged and felt^ that the State allows it — that it is in 
accordance with the laws ; nay, that the law has especially and par- 
ticularly authorized it, and that therefore, it cannot be wrong. We 
have only to refmember that a large portion of* the community form 
their ideas of morality, from what the laws of the land allow, to see 
the influence of this consideration in offering all the appeals which we 
make in the tem,perance reformation. 

We beg leave here to remind the Convention that an important 
change has been experienced in the minds of men, in regard to what 
constitutes proper subjects for the protection of the laws ; and that all 
that we ask is in accordance with the advanced and now prevalent 
views of legislation. In illustration of this remark, we may refer to 
fAree subjects out of many, which like the retail of ardent spirits have 
received at various periods, the approbation of the laws. First, houses 
of ill-fame have been" brought in France, under the notice of the po- 
lice, and have been countenanced by the laws with a view to revenue, 
and to the restraint of licentiousness. The principle was the same 
as that which we are now examining. Yet such a law would now 
excite the abhorrence of the civilized world. The proposition to es- 
tablished such a law in this State, would rouse every Pennsylvanian 
with indignation. Yet we are unable to see the difference in the prin^ 
ciple in the two cases ; or any argument which can be urged for the 
one which may not be urged for the other ; nor can we see that any 
statement of objections can be made against the one which cannot be 
made against the other. Both contemplate the raising of a revenue ; 
both contemplate the restraint of a great and acknowledge evil ; both 
propose to put the direction of the different subjects into hands that 
may be worthy the confidence of the State ; and both lend to the 
business the patronage of the State, and make it lawful, — A second 
subject of licensure to which we refer is that of gambling-houses. — 
Laws on this subject have been made not only in Europe, but also in 
New Orleans, and perhaps in other places in our country. And the 
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saine |irtflct|i2f against which we are arguing has ledtosuchlioenseB. 
The idea of raising a revenue, and of restraining an eril, which if 
unrestrained, was felt to be too great for the State to bear, led to the 
laws on the subject* But a proposition to grant such licenses, if made 
in the CouTention which we adcLress, we doubt not, would be r^arded 
as insult, and be treated with indignation. And we are certain that 
the good people of this coounonwealth would frown on such a proposal 
with decisive abhorrence. But we are unable to see any vital dififer- 
enoe between such a law and that whose repeal we are uiging. If it 
be said that gambling is an acknowledged evil, so we say of the eifect 
of the traffic in ardent spirits. If it be said that it leads to excited 
passions, and the loss of property, we say the same of the eflfects of 
the sale of ardent spirits. If it be said that it leads to desperation, 
and to suicide, we reply that where it has slain its thousands, the evil 
of which we speak has slain its ten thousands. If it be said that it 
reduces to want, and wretchedness, and crimes, we ask him who 
urges this to look into the alms-houses, and penitentiaries, and abodes 
of poverty and want in this land, and in this commcmwealth, and then 
to say whether the sale of ardent spirits docs not produce similar evils. 
And much as we should oppose and deplore the licensing by law of 
gambling- houses, yet we cannot be ignorant that the evils which would 
result from it would be unworthy of comparison with those which we 
lament as growing out of the traffic in ardent spirits. — ^A third subject 
which has been made the subject of legislation, and of the patronage 
of thctaws, has been Lotteries. The principle which led to that, we 
apprehend, was the same as that which led to the laws for authorizing 
the sale of ardent spirits. And yet so great were the evils felt every 
where as resulting from the establishment of Lotteries ; such were 
the consequences in producing indolence, and exciting passions, and 
public gambling, that those laws have been repealed, and the sale of 
lottery tickets prohibited. But can any man believe that the evils of 
the Lottery system are to be compared with the evils of intemperance? 
Can any man suppose that the excited passions, and the indolence^ 
and the pauperism, and crimes resulting from that, were to be com- 
pared with the results of the traffic in ardent spirits? And can it be 
equal and right to prohibit the one, and allow the other ? 

What we ask on this subject is simply that the state will follow out 
the principles on which it has acted on these subjects. We ask only 
that laws shall be enacted in accordance with the advanced and en- 
lightened views of Legislation on which the state has acted in regard 
to those other subjects. And we most respectfully urge that the same 
considerations which would authorize the licensing of the sale of ar- 
dent spirits — a known and destructive poison, the fruitful source of 
all our woes — would authorize the licensing of houses of ill-fame and 
gambling in our cities and towns, and would demand forthwith the 
repeal of the law which prohibits the sale of Lottery tickets in the 
State. And if so, the law is a departure from the design of Legiss* 
lation. 

II. We respectfully urge that the law authorizes the sale of a well- 
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known poison, and the distribution of the well-ascertained cause of 
most of the woes of this land* , For no man in the legislature, in the 
community, or on the bench of justice, can be ignorant of the effeqts 
of this traffic. It has been gauged. The melancholy office of taking 
an admeasurement of the results of this business has been performed. 
The testimony of physicians and philanthropists of every class ; of 
those who preside in courts of justice; and of those who plead at the 
bar, and of the heralds of salvation, has been combined. In the ac- 
count which has been rendered of this, there is no discordant voice- 
no jarring note. The physician pronounces it to be, without quali- 
fication, pot^n— poison as certain, and as deadly, and as active as 
the most virulent destroyer of human life and health that can be 
applied to the system. He points to tt thousand beds of sickness, to 
a thousand loathsome frames — wrecks of men — moving masses of 
putrefaction — to ten thousand graves, in proof that it is poison. Pub- 
lic sentiment pronounces it to be poison ; and public sentiment is re- 
versing its decisions in regard to thousands of those who have died. 
Multitudes have gone down to graves deemed reputable when they 
died; but public opinion is performing the office of Old Mortality 
among the tombs, and coolly writing on many a grave-stone, " here he 
lies — a suicide by active poison.'*^ The historian will give a different 
account of this matter from the eulogist of the dead. The philanthro- 
pist pronounces it poison — and points in proof to the hospitals and 
alms-houses all over the land, and declares that one-half of the ma- 
niacs, and nine-tenths of the paupers, are made by this poison. The 
judge on the bench, and the advocate at the bar, unite in the melan- 
choly representation, and declare that more than three-fourths of the 
crimes committed are to be traced to this. And thousands of fathers, 
and mothers, and sisters, and wives, with streaming eyes, and bleed- 
ing hearts, point to the ruined son, or brother, or husband, and pro- 
claim on the hills and along the vales of the land in the bitterness of 
grief, " this poison has destroyed our hopes ; annihilated our pros- 
pects of happiness ; clothed us with sackcloth ; and is bringing 
us down weeping to the grave." And the herald of salvation joins 
in the lamentation, and mingles his tears with those of the parent, 
and the broken-hearted wife, for the poison is ushering men's bodies 
to the loathsomeness of the drunkard's grave, and their souls to the 
deeper sorrows of eternal death. And ihua one united voice comes 
up throughout the land, and universal lamentation is heard, and from 
the bar, the bench, the pulpit, the rich man's palace, and the poor 
man's cottage, from the bed of sickness, and from the tombs of the 
dead, one universal cry is heard that this is poison — ruinous to the 
morals, the health, the lives and the souls of men. 

And what do the legislatures of the land do in the meantime ? The 
universal cry falls unheeded on the ear. They stand aloof. And in 
the halls of legislation they proclaim that the poison may he sold still 
•^■"■may be sold every where — may he sold for a paltry price paid to- 
the state! They meet the universal voice of wailing and complaint, 
and say to thousands, " engage for a price in this traffic ! Pay a 
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paltry sum iato the tMasury ; and then daitmi all the sky with th« 
exhalations ef the distillery, and open a fountain of poison in every 
village and hamlet ; on all the wharves of your cities, and in all your 
pplendid streets, and in every miserable lane and alley." And it 
stands in our law books that it may be, and shall be done. And our 
ministers of law-— men on the bench appointed to prevent crime, and 
to promote universal justice, are directed to express the ^sanction of 
the state to the business, and to defile the purity of their ermine, by 
stationing these fountains of poison at every corner of the streets* 
And what would be said of this in any other case? Could men 
be made to love the poisonous hemlock, and should the designing 
and avaricious ask the patronage of the state to distribute it, would 
it be granted 7 Could men use arsenic daily, and constantly, would 
the legislature grant the universal indulsence, and appoint its minis* 
ters of justice to locate the position of its diffusion? Could men 
import and distribute the plague, and leprosy, and consumptions, 
would the state feel at liberty to derive a revenue from it ? — And 
what i$ the sum which is received for the distribution of this poison T 
To show this we beg leave to refer to the facts in regard to the mev 
tropolis of the state— to Philadelphia. For seven tlwusfmd dollan 
a year paid into the treasury, the mischief may be done by law I And 
what is the mischief which may be accomplished for this 7 What is 
the cost of our prosecutions in our courts that grow out of this vice ? 
What is the cost of our granite prisons, reared to accommodate the 
guilty wretches, made such by this business ? What is the cost tA 
that splendid building that rises on the banks of the Schuylkill to 
meet the first rays of the morning sun — ^shininff with the magnificenoe 
of an oriental palace, as an accommodation mr the poor— ^the poor, 
nine-tenths of whom are made sUch by this traffic— -emphatically, 
perhaps it may be spoken without oflfence — the drunkarcTs home. 
The drunkard's home reared at an expense of a million of dollars ! 
What is the value of all the tears, and poverty, and wretchedness 
that this vice introduces into the habitations in this city? What 
is the compensation that is to be paid for human bodies stricken 
with curses, and consigned to the grave; and for the human soul, lost 
for ever by intemperance t We would go and gauge these evils, esti- 
mate these woes, and then ask whether the contemptible sum which 
a.rises as a revenue, is a cmnpensation. 

In view of these facts, we respectfully ask whether it is right to 
authorize, by the whole authority of thofitate, this traffic ia the souls, 
and the bodies, and the happiness of men 7 

III. We respectfully urge as a third consideration against the prin* 
ciple of the law in question, that the state becomes .the patron of ail 
the consequences which legitimately and fairly (low from the business 
which it thus authorizes. The lawgivers of the land, have, as full op«^ 
portunity to judge of the effects of placing taverns and dram-shops 
every where, as any other part of the community — for this thing is 
not done in a comer. And the effeot is known. The law complains 
of vice, and ordains punishments for crime* It professes to be wa^ 
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friehdlj to infen)|»ertubd6 iil a special nianiier-*-«nd has ordai&ed! 
sundry wise provisions in order to prevent it. And yet knowing 
this, and amidst all these precautions, still a solemn enactment goes 
forth that the poison may he distributed ; and that for a paltry con- 
sideration, the whole authority of the State may be pledged in its 
favour. The very fact of the licensure supposes that there is some 
hidden, or open evil apprehended from it — for the State does not 
grant a license to a man to till his farm, or to build a house, or 
to make a bureau, or a carriage. Now look at this law in another 
respect, and see how completely it makes the State the patron of 
intemperance. What is the design of the license? What but to 
express the entire sanction and patronage of the laws to the busi* 
ness? It is the very end and design of the act. When a man 
makes a book, the law becomes its protector, and pledges its pro- 
tection to the author. When a man invents a useful machine, the 
law becomes the protector of his right. The whole authority and 
power of the goveyment is pledged to the man to defend him, to 
secure to him the undivided profits of the invention. In like man- 
ner the State becomes the patron of the dram-seller. For money paid 
into the treasury, the State pledges its protection in this business. 
All the forces of the commonwealth would be called forth to defend 
the retailer in his purchased rights — to distribute poison as a mono- 
poly. LfCt his neighbour open a fountain without such a sanction, 
and the law of the land frowns upon him, condemns him, fines hirh 
—for the State is the sole patron of the licensed man — and his right 
to make paupers and fiends the State will defend at all hazards. 

On the other hand, see how entirely the State lends its peculiar 
sanction to this business. The law sternly, and inexorably refuses 
to become the patron of a race course, of a lottery office, of a slave 
dealer, of a gambling room, of a house of infamy. It frowns on 
such houses, and such an employment every where. They are de« 
nounced, and amerced, and anathematized throughout the law books. 
But not so with the retailing of poison. Not so with a business known 
to make paupers and fiends. Not so with that business which fills 
alms-houses and jails, and cells of despair. The law is its kind in- 
dulgent patron. Kings become its nursing fathers, and queens its 
nursing mothers. 

Now look at the operation of the law under this idea of the protec* 
tite policy of intemperance. One efiect is, that the men who are 
thus licensed will sell all thai they can. They have paid for the 
privilege, and their interest demands that they should distribute the 
source of poverty and wo as far as possible. The extensive traffic is 
demanded by the money which they have paid as a compensation. 
And it matters not to whom it is sold. The essential idea is, that the 
law has authorized the sale, and alike to the stranger and the travel- 
ler ; to the young men and the old ; to the son and the father, the 
poison will be sold. Another efiect is, that it destroys completely the 
proper sense of moral obligation. What hold have we on most men's 
consciences when they have the sanction of the law of the land to such 
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a course of life ? Many men have just so much conscience as to be 
satisfied if they meet the demands of the law of the land. If a thing 
is legal they deem it right; and especially if the legality is express* 
ed in a case where their interest is concerned. No matter how much 
mischief is done — no matter how many are made wretched, they are 
pursuing only what the law allows. They are authorized by the 
country to do it ; and in vain may you thunder in their ears the de- 
mands of conscience, in vain appeal to their compassion in behalf of 
the wretched wife and family of the drunkard, the only reply which 
you shall hear, is the cold-blooded observation, " I have the authority 
of the law in this business, / have paid for it, and this business i 

WILL DO." 

Suppose the proprietor of the Menagerie in Philadelphia should ap- 
ply to the legislature for leave to suffer his lions, and bears, and 
tigers to range for a single day the streets of this city at large. 
Suppose that a compensation of 100,000 dollars should be o^red 
for this privilege. The cheeks of every legislator would burn with 
indignation at the proposal. But why? True, n might be said, that 
half a dozen lives of the citizens might pay the forfeit. But the legis- 
lature would say, that all men would regard this as a violation of the 
purposes of legislation, and hold us guilty of the crime of murder. 
The page which should record the law, would be the blackest in the 
nation's history, and the eyes of all men would be turned with horror 
on the legislature of this commonwealth. — But why this honest burst 
of indignation? Why this excessive alarm? Might not the honest 
applicant appeal to the consistency of the legislature ? " Is it then 
untrue," he might say " that for a compensation of 7000 dollars, you 
are willing that more than a thousand men and women should be 
authorized to sell poison in this single city? Is it untrue that the laws 
authorize already a business which endangers the lives of not only 
half a dozen men, but which renders it morally certain that hundreds 
will be bereft of reason, stripped of property,- made a curse, be sup* 
ported at the public expense, and then sink to the grave— cursed and 
ruined, and killed under the patronage of the State? And where is 
the mighty evil of indulging for a single day in a spectacle which may 
or may not result in the death of a few, when this business, under the 
patronage of the law goes on from day to day, and from year to year 
crowding your alms-houses, and your hospitals, and your prisons, 
and your grave yards, with the raving, the dying and the dead." 

If these consequences are favourable to public morals, industry, in- 
telligence, and integrity, then these results should be traced to the' 
intelligent patronage of the laws, and the laws should have praise of 
the same. If the consequences are poverty, and crime, and tears, and 
wretchedness, then so far as these are the regular result of the opera- 
tion of the laws, the State becomes responsible for them. 

IV. We beg leave to observe that this law is an anomaly. It 
stands alone in legislation. There is no principle in the laws of the 
state or nation that justifies this. There is nothing by which it can 
b^ vindicatediL In all other cases, the law frowns on vice in all 
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ibrnis. Turn over your statute book, and there is not a page, or a 
line, that justifies the principle on which this law is enacted. The 
law elsewhere is the friend of morals, and is the protector of morals. 
The law lifts its voice against slavery, against lotteries, against 
piracy, against treason, against gambling. The stern morality of 
the law no where else holds a parley with vice. The law refuses 
to breathe the air of pollution ; it levels all its authority against 
fraud, falsehood, and crime. The law is the patron of justice, and 
the defender of right. Every step that is taken in the administration 
of justice is to protect the innocent, to promote public morals, to 
patronise virtue and education. Nay, the very crimes that as inevi- 
tably flow from the sale of this poison as a polluted stream from a 
corrupted fountain, are the objects of the implacable abhorrence and 
execration of the law. For the law denounces profaneness. And 
yet every place where this poison is sold is a centre of profaneness. 
The law denounces Sabbath-breaking ; and yet this business is the 
patron of Sabbath-breaking ; and these houses are the resort of the 
violators pf that day« and the tempters to our sons and apprentices 
to disregard it. The law is the patron of the rights and virtues of 
apprentices and clerks, and yet these are the very places where they 
are corrupted. The law denounces fraud and a violation of con- 
tracts, and yet this is the very business that fits men to be the dupes 
of the fraudulent, and that disqualifies men to pay their debts. The 
law is the patron of industry, and yet that is the very source of idle- 
ness. The law denounces theft, and arson, and murder ; and yet 
nine-tenths of the inmates of all our prisons from Maine to Georgia, 
are filled by men who have entered there under the patronage of the 
state ; and nine-tenths of the men who are suspended on the gallows 
are brought there in the use of that whose sale is patronized by 
the laws, and for which a miserable compensation has been paid by 
men of reputation, of profligacy, or of piety. The law is an anoma- 
ly. It stands by itself. And if it be fight to oppose these crimes and 
woes, it is right to lift the voice against tliis statute, and to ask that 
the state will not become the patron of them. 

At this stage of our argument we may look for a moment at the 
undeniable effects of intemperance in the city of Philadelphia during 
a single year — and in this melancholy and startling detail, let it be 
remembered that this has occurred jjnder the patronage of the law of 
the state, authorizing the sale of that which has indubitably, and in- 
evitably conducted to this result. Look at this mournful array of 
facts. The bill of mortality during the year 1833, in the city and 
liberties of Philadelphia, says, thai eighteen died of intemperance ; 
and one hundred and twenty-three of mania-a-potu — one hundred and 
forty-one immortal beings hurried into eternity from this fair and 
beautiful, and much blessed city in a single year by intemperance ! 
What pen can describe all the sorrows they have experienced in their 
sad journey to the long home of men ! What tongue can tell the 
woes they have caused in the family circle ? Who can recount the 
isighs of mothers, and wives, and sisters over their descent to the 
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tomb T Who can draw aside the veil that conceals their present con- 
dition, and reveal what they are now ? But this is not all. To this 
number who can tell how many ought to be added of the fifty-five 
cases of apoplexy ; of the twenty-one deaths by casualty ; how many 
of the one hundred and seventy of dropsy in the head; how many of 
the two hundred and sixty-six cases of convulsions ; how many of the 
fifty-five drowned ; and how many of the six hundred and fifty of 
consumption? Perhaps a just estimate would tell us that at least 
one-fourth of these deaths were caused directly or indirectly, by in- 
temperance. But, suppose that but one-sixth of them could be traced 
in this cause, and these added to the one hundred and foily-one vic- 
tims of known and acknowledged intemperance, present us with the 
appalling fact, that three hundred and forty-one immortal beings have 
been hurried to the grave by this poison in a single year. How many 
died by the yellow fever in '93? And yet the whole land was alarm- 
ed, and sympathised with the calamities of Philadelphia ? How many 
died by the cholera — feared and fearful plague, in '32 ? And yet the 
whole city trembled, and the note of preparation to meet the dreaded 
stranger was heard every where, and our churches were thronged to 
implore Almighty God to avert the calamity, and every man set his 
house in order as if to die, and in trembling we waited its approach 
to tread with silent footsteps through our streets. But here we walk 
amid the dying and the dead by a more fearful plague, and no man 
is alarmed. Our fellow-citizens go down to a death from day to day 
infinitely more loathsome than by the cholera, and no man is con- 
cerned. Christians cease to pray, and philanthropists cease to feel. 
Nay, we become patrons of the evil. Our lawd are its patrons. Our 
men of respectability, and piety, and wealth, are its patrons. And 
death slays its hundreds annually, and— who cares for it ? And it is 
done under the authority of the state, and the protection of the laws 
of the land — and' who 13 concerned ? We ask, are these righteous 
laws ? Are they the laws which befit the virtuous republics of A,me- 
rica ? Are they the laws which become the state, and the city of 
William Penn ? The. number slain by this fell destroyer surpasses — 
far surpasses all that are destroyed in steamboat disasters ; all that 
perish in storms from our ships on the ocean ; all that fall victims to 
the pestilence in the most fearful form in which it has ever travelled 
through the land ; all that fall in battle when war " lifts her grim- 
visaged front," and walks through the nations. And yet we patronize 
it, and derive a revenue from the sale of crime, and death f Oh, let 
this page be blotted from our country's history! 

We have selected the year 1833, simply because the bills of mor- 
tality of that year happened to be before us. We would add here 
only, that the statistics of that year were not more alarming than in 
any other year which might have been selected. We have selected 
Philadelphia, also, simply because the statistics there were accessible. 
We have no reason to suppose that the evils of intemperance are more 
decidedly felt there, than in other cities and towns of the State ; and if 
80, the amount of evil which is annually caused by this traffic is im- 
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loens^ We are peniimded that if the laws authorized any other 6m« 
ployment, and expressly taxed it for the purpose of raising a revenue, 
that was attended with one fourth part of the evil that attends this, the 
inhabitants of the State would rise in a body and forthwith demand its 
repeal. And we are persuaded also, that in such a csise, the common" 
wealth would not speak to a Legislature, or to a Convention to remo* 
del the Constitution, in vain. 

V. We repectfuliy ask, that the laws on this subject may undergo an 
entire change, because we regard it as against all proper views of 
paironage by the laws. We mean that there is nothing in this 
l)usin6ss that gives it a claim to the rights of monopoly or of peculiar 
patronage. It is not, in our apprehension, an employment of which 
the State should become the peculiar patron, and which it should 
confide to favored individuals. We do not deny that there may be 
some special privileges granted to particular classes or companies of 
citizens ; nor that individuals may, and should, on certain occasions, 
receive special license and indulgence from the State. But we can 
see nothing in the business of retailing ardent spirits, that should give 
it a claim to a monopoly, or to any peculiar prerogative. We do not 
perceive that the man who is engaged in this business has any special 
claim to approach a legislature and ask the peculiar protection of the 
laws ; or to ask that the government should make him the special and 
favored subject of legislation. 

The cases in which such special favors may be asked and obtained, 
we suppose are generally understood to be the following : 

}. When individual enterprise may be insufficient to accomplish 
an object of public utility, at the same time that it may contribute to 
individual advantage. In the instance of Banking operations ; or of 
the construction of canals or rail-roads, or bridges ; or in mining 
operations ; or in commerce and navigation, we suppose it is not im« 
proper that the laws should sometimes grant special protection amount* 
ing to a monopoly. The reasons are obvious, and universally under* 
stood. The object is laudable. It will not interfere with, but will advance 
the public welfare, and will promote the interests of the individuals. 
As individual wealth and enterprize may not be sufficient to accomplish 
it, it is not improper that the State should become so far the patron of 
it as to grant an mcorporating act. 

But assuredly the business of retailing ardent spirits cannot come 
under this denomination of objects that defnand public patronage. It 
is not such an object of public utility as to demand the patronage of 
the State. It is not put beyond the power of individual enterprize, 
and capital. It is not true that A, B, and C, who are licensed, and 
who enjoy a monopoly, have any facilities for the business. It is 
not an employment which will contribute in any way to the pro* 
duotive capital of the State ; nor is it connected with public happiness 
and virtue. 

8. Exclusive rights are granted, and exclusive privileges are con- 
ferred, in cases where particular uiient is evinced, or special skill and 
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industry; in cases where a man is the author of a map, charts 
book, or useful invention. It is deemed right that a man should be 
protected in the avails of his honest labor, or in the exhibition of un-* 
usual talent in devising means for abridging labor, or for enlighten- 
ing the public mind. His invention or his book becomes his property; 
and like all property it is protected by the State. 

But assuredly the tavern keeper has no claim to a monopoly on this 
ground. He has invented nothing in the line of bis business ; he has 
evinced no uncommon talent ; he has done nothing to abridge labor, 
or to multiply the facilities for mechanics or agriculture ; and nothing 
to enlighten the public mind. The skill required in his calling does 
not assuredly place him above his fellow citizens ; nor has he usually 
such an elevation of talent, or moral worth, or such a conspicuity of 
character, as to lay the foundation for the peculiar protection of the 
laws. And as he has contributed nothing to the public virtue, intel- 
ligence or happiness ; as his business does not tend to abridge the ne- 
cessity of toil — or to abridge it in any way except to make men in* 
dolent, and vicious, qnd worthless — as he has devised nothing that 
shall tend to enlighten the public mind, it cannot be pretended that he 
has any claim to a peculiar protection of the laws, to a monopoly, on 
this account. 

If it be asked, then, why the tavern keeper, the retailer of poison, 
is singled out and made the object of special legislative protection ; 
why he is distinguished from the farmer, and the blacksmiths and the 
shoemaker, and the carpenter, and the weaver, and the jeweller, and 
the miller, we are. at a loss for an answer. We see nothing in his 
talent, his skill, his intelligence or moral worth, that should give him 
this prerogative. We see nothing in his business — in its influence on 
morals and intelligence of the community, nothing in his own intelli- 
gence or moral worth above that of the farmer or mechanic, that 
should make him have the special subject of legislative solicitude and 
of legislative patronage. Nor do we see any thing in his business 
that should entitle him to the power of applying especially to the 
framers of the laws, and to ask that Jie may be favored with a monopo- 
ly. And while we see the farmer and the mechanic laboring honestly 
and contentedly in their respective callings witlwut applying for a mono- 
poly, or a special license ; while we see them happy and successful in 
their business, while they regard their employment as equally open to 
all ; and while the State does not deem it necessary to interpose and to' 
grant a special license and monopoly in cultivating the soil and in the 
mechanic arts; we are constrained to ask why the tavern keeper should 
claim or receive such an elevation of privilege above his fellow citizens. 
Other men who are engaged in a virtuous and honorable occupation 
need no license, and ask none. And other men who are engaged in a 
work that tends to vice and infamy, dare not ask the protection of the 
laws ; or if they do ask it, the laws spurn them away in indignation. 
And the whole of the argument on this subject may perhaps be concen- 
trated in one single sentence. If the business is good, it needs no 

LICENSE— 'IF IT IS BAD IT SHOULD RECEIVE NONE. If it Is gOOd in \\M 
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tendency, and worthy of patronage, it should be left where the business 
of the mechanic arts and agriculture is, open equally to all, without any 
particular patronage of the laws. If it is evil, like that of gambling, 
and the Lottery system, and licentiousness, then the State should in no 
sense become its patron. For it is self-evident that a government should 
not become the protector and the patron of evil for a price. 

VI. We add one other consideration. It is a business which is a vi- 
olation of the laws of the social economy ; and, therefore, should not 
receive the protection of the laws. We mean that its very nature, and 
in all its forms,. it is, and must be a violation of the wholesome princi- 
ple on which society is organized and sustained. To illustrate this, we 
beg leave to ask the attention of the convention to the great principle 
on which human society is based, and preserved. It is this. Tlwt in 
an honest and proper employment, while a man is supporting himself 
and family dnd advancing his own interest j he is not injuring but 
is promoting the welfare of every one tvith whom he is connected, or 
who may be affected by his business. On this simple principle, which 
is to the social system, what the laws of gravitation are to the physi- 
cal system of the universe, society is based, and by this its inter- 
ests are sustained. And as we believe that the business to which we 
refer is always and inevitably a violation of this principle, we ask that 
the laws on this subject may be repealed. A few simple illustrations 
on this subject will make this principle more manifest 

When a man selects a calling for life, and determines on becoming a 
fkrmer, his main and leading motive may be to furnish a competent and 
honorable livelihood for himself and his family. This object he accom- 
plishes. By industry, and frugality, and virtue, he obtains from the 
earth that which he sought. But in the mean time, though his main 
and leading purpose is to support himself and his family, he injures no 
one. The utmost diligence in his calling; his highest skill in agricul- 
ture, nay, all the improvements which he can make in his business, will 
injure no one. Neither the professional man nor the mechanic will be 
injured in their interests, by all the diligence of the husbandman — and 
by all the zeal and success with which he may prosecute his calling. 
On the contrary, all classes of citizens will be benefitted by his indus- 
try ; and all other classes are dependent on him. His employment ; 
his skill; his dilligence, all tend to advance the comfort of the mechanic 
and professional man — for on him they are dependant for sustenance. 
Does this simple principle reign in the Licensed Tavern ? 

When a mechanic selects his calling, it is probable that he is influ- 
enced by the same motive as the farmer — an honest support for himself 
and family. But in his calling does he injure any one ? Is his business 
of necessity the source of injury, in any form, to his fellow men? Does 
he, while his main object is a support, interfere with, and injure the 
person or the family of the farmer or the professional man ? The an- 
swer is obvious. On the simple principle to which we have above ad- 
verted, he is a benefit to them all. For his calling is a saving of labor, 
and a promotion of the comfort of all others. A single consideration 
will show this. It is doubtless the truth, that every farmer might, in a 
way, have made his own shoes, and axes, and hoes ; might have man- 
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ufactured his own ploughs, and harness, and waggons ; might have 
shod his own horses ; and huilt his own houses, and made his own fur- 
niture ; but it was obviously better that these several things should, on 
the principle of a division of labor, be committed to different hands,, 
who might give to them undivided attention and skill. The farmer's 
own interest is really better promoted by employing a carpenter and a 
shoemaker, than it would be by attempting to build his house, or to 
make his shoes himself, because he can earn more on his farm, during 
the time tliat he would be employed in this than will suffice to pay the 
mechanic. The labors of the mechanic, therefore, at the same time 
that he provides in an honest calling for himself and family, are a real 
saving and a benefit to the farmer. Is it so in the business of selling 
ardent spirits. 

The same principle applies in the traffic between mechanics. The 
labors of the blacksmith are an advantage to the shoemaker, because the> 
shoemaker can, at his proper business, earn more than enough to pay 
the blacksmith for what he do«>s. It is more profitable fcr him to be 
engaged in his separate calling, and to employ the blacksmith to shoe 
his horse, than it would be for him to be at the exp^ise of fitting up a 
blacksmith shop, and incur the loss of time, and material in his imper- 
fect attempts to do the work of the blacksmith. And so the blacksmith, 
and the shoemaker, and the carpenter, and the cabinet maker, and the 
tin-man, and the printer, and the butclier, and the baker, are all mutual 
helps, and aids. And while the main business of each one is to support 
himself and family, yet no one injures his neighbor, no one is the oc- 
casion of the loss of time, or money, or credit, or character, or virtue^ 
hut all these are mutually promoted. What relation does the retailer of 
ardent spirits bear to this 1 Does his business fit in as a part of this- 
system, and promote the harmony of the whole ? Or does it tend to dis- 
arrange, and send a blight and a curse over all ? 

The same principle applies also in regard to the merchant — a man 
deemed by the great mass of the community to be useless and a bur- 
den. And yet his business is, likewise, a saving of time and expense, 
and an advantage to all. His main motive in entering it may have 
been like that of the mechanic and the farmer to secure a support for 
himself and his family. But in doing this, as in the cases before re- 
ferred to, he is an advantage and a saving to all. The principle of his 
calling is this. The farmers, for illustration, in Lancaster county, raise 
more grain than they need for the consumption of their families. 
They wish to dispose of it. And they wish in return for it the surplus 
production of other places and other countries. In the meantime, more 
tea is produced in China than is needed there ; more coffee in Java ; 
more sugar in the West Indies ; more silks in France ; more cloths, and 
cutlery in England. What is needful for mutual accommodation is, 
that there should be an exchange of the grain for the articles which are 
needed. But how shall the exchange be effected I Shall the farmers 
unite, and leave their farms, and go to the port, and build a ship, and 
carry their own wheat across the ocean, and traffic around the world ? 
How much more simple to commit it to a man whose business it is^ 
and who understands it, and to entrust the sale to him, and to receive 
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from Kim the foreign commodity. That man is the merchant. The 
fiirght advance in the price of the grain which he gets above what he 
gave ; or, the slight advance in the price of the imported article, is his 
reward, and his living. And can any man doubt that it is better for 
the farmer to pay this, than to leave his farm, and attempt with his 
neighbours to carry it to a foreign market ? There is, therefore, a 
mutual benefit. There is an advantage in his business to the farmer, 
and to the foreigner, and to himself. And if his business were to 
eease, the traffic of tfie world would cease with it ; and the whole of 
society stand still. But is there any such advantage derived from the 
retailer of poison, who benefits nobody, and who is simply the con- 
necting link between the manufacture of poison and the perdition of 
the souls and bodies of men ; and whose whole business is a violation 
of the simple principle on which the healthy operations of society move 
on ? Why then is he entitled to the peculiar protection and patronage 
of the State ? The same principle, also, is applicable to the profes- 
sional man. It is doubtless true that every man might practise medi- 
cine in his own family, and be his own physician ; that every man 
might manage his own causes in courts of justice ; and that every man 
might be the teacher of his own children. But it is obviously better 
to employ those who are regularly bred and nurtured in those employ- 
ments ; and that the professions of medicine, law, and instruction, are 
an advantage to the community. While the m^otive with which these 
professions are entered may be that of securing a livelihood, or a repu- 
tation, yet it is certain that the professional man injures no one, but 
benefits all who employ him. 

On this simple principle society is constructed. And there is not, 
and cannot be, an honest and honourable calling which is not consistent 
with this principle. The Great Governor of the Universe, who has 
constituted society, has so ordered it that any profesliion that shall 
meet his will shall be at the same time the source of happiness and a 
livelihood to him who follows it, and shall, in the mutual dependencies 
and relations of the great system, shed blessings on all that may be con- 
nected with it. And we do not know a more simple principle to apply 
to a calling in life than this. When an -occupation, though it may be 
profitable to him that pursues it, is, nevertheless, the source of evil, 
and only evil, and that continually, it is a simple test which in our 
view determines that it should not be entered by a virtuous man, and 
still more that it should not be peculiarly patronized by the laws. A 
simple illustration of this would be a reference to the Slave trade. It 
may be engaged in for the purpose of a livelihood. But the simple 
fact that it cannot be pursued without always doing evil has branded it 
as wrong in the sight of all civilized nations. 

On the same account we are opposed to the license law ; and for the 
same reason we ask that it may be repealed, and forever excluded from 
the statute books of this commonwealth. The reason which we 
now urge can be stated in few words. The man who engages in 
the trafiic in ardent spirits may, and we doubt not does engage in it, 
like the fanner, the mechanic, and the professional man, for the pur- 
pose of a support for himself and his family. Nor do we impugn his 
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motives ; nor denounce him as a bad man. But the first gtep which he 
takes in his business^ and every subsequent etep^ in short the whole 
business is a direct violation of the principle of the social economy 
to which we have adverted^ It is always so. It cannot be otherwise. 
The more and the further he drives it, the more he interfered with this 
principle. The more he sells, the more he injures his neighbour. In- 
stead of promoting his benefit, as the farmer and the mechanic do, he 
stands alone in the community as a man whose business always in- 
fringes on this principle ; always takes away the property of others for 
that which b to them no valuable consideration ; always tends to pro- 
duce idleness, poverty, crimes, curses, and tears. This Is the only 
business that is tolerated in a civilized and christian community whose 
known and certainly anticipated effect is, to multiply crimes, and 
^wretchedness, and despair. And this is the certain and inevitable effect. 
It does good to no one ; it injures all. It promotes the health of no 
one ; it administers a poison to all. It adds to no man's wealth ; it 
extracts from the wealth of all. It promotes intelligence in no one ; 
it 'perpetuates ignorance in all. It advances the interests of good morals 
in no one ; it multiplies and extends immorality among all. It dif- 
fuses comfort in no family, but wretchedness in all. It empties no 
prison, or alms-house of their tenants, but it is the occasion of filling 
all. It promotes order no where, but disorder every where. And yet 
this business, which is such a violation of the correct social principle, 
is patronized by the laws of Pennsylvania ! Nay, it is not only patron- 
ized, it is almost the only employment which is peculiarly patronized ! 
The farmer, and the blacksmith, and the cooper, and the carpenter, are 
content to pursue their business without any special privilege, or mono- 
poly from the State ; the tavern, the tippling-shop, the oyster cellar, 
become the proteges of the State ; and the tavern keeper, and the dram- 
seller and the dram-drinker, are under the special protection of the laws 
of the land ! Such a system we do not believe to be just, and in accord- 
ance with the spirit of our laws. 

We might urge many other considerations ; and we might advert 
particularly to the fact that the person who is thus patronized by the 
laws-— the tavern keeper is himself in danger of ruin. Unless our es- 
timate of the effects of this business has been erroneous, we apprehend 
it will be found to be true that more than one-half of the tavern keepers 
of the land die drunkards, and in cases where this does not occur, more 
than half of the families of inn-keepers are themselves intemperate, and 
reduced to wretchedness and want. 

In whatever light we contemplate this business, we see only evil. 
Of course, we are not opposed to houses that shall be opened for the 
accommodation of the weary traveller ; nor woiJlld we hesitate to exert 
all our influence that they should be such as will promote in every way 
the real comfort of the traveller. They should be such, we apprehend, 
as a man wordd desire his own home to be; and as we believe tho 
most of our fellow-citizens do not desire that their own homes should 
be places where ardent spirit is accessible by \)^ members of their fami- 
lies ; and especially that they should be places of noise and disorder, so 
we apprehend that they desire to find die same freedom from the in- 
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